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PREFACE 

It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  do  something  to 
maintain,  not  only  the  memory,  but  the  influence  of 
a  Preacher  of  great  and  peculiar  power.  Before 
nominating  him  to  a  canonry  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman, 
had,  as  he  himself  told  me,  read  through  the  volume 
of  sermons  entitled,  The  Church  on  the  Moor,  and 
that  volume  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  were 
developed  with  increasing  power  in  Canon  Danks' 
sermons  here.  The  chief  element  in  them  seemed  to 
be  the  deep  human  sympathy  with  which  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible,  from  first  to  last,  was  interpreted  in 
its  bearing  on  daily  experience.  Bacon  observes  that 
if  you  are  to  get  men  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom, 
you  must  first  tell  them  what  is  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  you  must  find  a  point  of  departure  in  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  was  conspicuously  Canon 
Danks'  method.  It  was  apparent,  from  the  outset, 
that  he  was  addressing  himself  to  difficulties  or 
troubles  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  because  he  shared  them  himself ;  and  he 
thus  gained  their  attention.     Once  gained,  it  was  kept 
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throughout  by  the  earnest  and  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  messages  of  the  Scriptures  were 
applied  to  these  human  perplexities  or  sufferings,  and 
were  showTi  to  be  their  true  interpretation  and 
alleviation,  The  craving  of  the  human  heart  was 
kept  in  view  throughout,  and  was  heard  asserting 
itself  incessantly ;  and  the  positive  or  dogmatic  teach- 
ing was  never  allowed  to  override  it.  His  theological 
sympathies  leaned  to  the  school  of  modern  Church- 
manship  which  endeavours  to  reinterpret,  in  the  terms 
of  to-day,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Faith.  But  he 
was  more  concerned  to  show  how  the  old  truths  met 
modern  needs  than  how  the  form  of  expressing  them 
could  be  modified.  For  this  reason  he  was  a  welcome 
preacher  to  all  audiences,  learned  or  unlearned.  He 
was  peculiarly  welcome  in  a  university  pulpit  or  in 
a  cathedral,  but  he  was  not  less  acceptable  in  a 
country  church.  We  miss  him  sorely  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral ;  but  there  are  country  churches  around  in 
which  he  often  preached  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
where  his  teaching  will  be  cherished  and  his  loss 
deeply  regretted.  Since  the  war  commenced  his 
sympathy  with  its  sacrifices,  its  sorrows,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  moral  heights  and  depths,  evoked  still 
deeper  tones  in  his  addresses,  and  some  of  these  will 
be  found  among  the  most  touching  passages  in  this 
volume.  Not  long  before  his  death,  when  we  were 
referring  to  some  recent  movements  of  thought,  he 
told  me  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  prevent  the  essential 
truths  of  the  Faith  losing  their  hold  over  minds  which 
were  interested  in  modern  critical  and  historical  views. 
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To  this  object  I  am  sure  he  contributed  very  materially, 
and  this  volume  may  be  a  welcome  solace  to  many 
perplexed  as  well  as  sorrowing  hearts. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  much  of  him 
in  other  capacities.  But  I  cannot  but  add  that  in  all 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter,  he  was 
an  admirable  colleague,  and  that  as  a  companion  and 
friend  he  was  warmly  beloved.  He  had  to  endure 
much  suffering  of  late,  and  we  are  thankful,  amidst 
our  deep  regrets,  that  he  rests  in  peace. 

H.  WACE, 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Jtchj,  1916. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

The  mood  of  the  moment  is  towards  organization  :  we 
are  all  eager  to  see  the  forces  of  the  country  draw  into 
perfect  and  co-operative  harmony,  so  that  the  highest 
material  effectiveness  may  be  attained.  For  the  time 
we  think  in  masses,  and  we  see  clearly  what  assembled 
armies  whether  of  fighters  or  home  workers  can  do. 
But  when  we  reflect  we  see  that  the  efficiency  of  these 
masses  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  individuals  who 
are  toiling  or  combating.  It  is  with  us  to-day  as  it  is 
with  us  when  we  stand  upon  the  seashore,  and  are 
impressed  by  the  massive  majesty  of  the  ocean  and  hear 
the  thunder  of  its  waves  like  the  sound  of  a  single  voice. 
Yet  as  we  watch  and  listen  we  can  mark  the  foaming 
circle  made  by  each  wave  and  note  the  form  of  its 
pressure  on  sand  or  shingle  before  it  falls  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  The  individuals  make  up  the  masses 
as  the  waves  make  up  the  ocean,  and  each  one  makes 
its  imprint  and  so  fulfils  its  errand.  The  value  and 
force  of  its  influence  cannot  be  measured  by  size  or 
weight  or  even  by  any  definable  result,  but  it  has  not 
spent  itself  in  vain :  it  has  achieved  something  and 
having  achieved  it,  to  the  great  deep  it  returns. 

Nothing  is  finally  lost  of  Nature's  forces,  and  of 
human  forces  the  chief  question  to  be  asked  is  :  "  With 
what  spirit  do  they  come  ? "  The  abiding  effective  power 
of  peoples  and  nations  depends  upon  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  individuals  which  make  up  the  masses  : 
our  gratitude  is  due  to  all  who  can  effectively  help  in 
diffusing  among  the  people  the  influence  of  a  high, 
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pure  and  true  spirit.  The  prophet  saw  this,  who  beheld 
the  vision  of  the  sacred  temple  light,  and  noted  that  the 
lamp  was  fed  by  the  oil  from  the  mystic  olive  trees.  If 
the  tree  yielded  its  oil,  the  lamp  of  national  hope  and 
national  piety  glowed  brightly. 

Herein  lies  the  use  and  the  joy  of  the  preacher  :  he 
can  act  as  the  golden  pipe  to  convey  the  sacred  oil  by 
which  the  lamp  may  be  fed.  His  value  depends  upon 
the  pure  quality  of  the  influence  which  he  wields.  With 
what  spirit  does  he  come  to  animate  the  people  to  whom 
he  ministers  ? 

It  is  as  a  preacher  that  the  late  Canon  Danks  is 
regarded  by  those  who  have  written  the  kind  and 
seasonable  words  contained  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to 
this  volume  of  his  sermons.  There  were  those  who  when 
his  book  The  Church  on  the  Moor  was  published  criticized 
his  sermons  not  by  what  he  said  but  by  what  he  did  not 
say.  One  newspaper  writer  urged  this  criticism  :  he 
missed  something  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  and  as  he  could  not  find  fault  with  what  was  said,  for 
it  was  excellent  and  excellently  said,  he  fell  back  upon  un- 
charitable innuendo  and  complained  about  the  preacher's 
sins  of  omission.  Canon  Danks  did  not  deal  in  cant 
phrases,  and  cant  phrases  are  dear  to  unthinking  minds, 
and  when  these  are  not  heard  such  minds  grow  uneasy. 

This  criticism  is  uncharitable,  and  it  is  unintelligent 
also  :  the  preacher  if  he  be  true  to  himself — and  Canon 
Danks  was  true  to  his  own  heart — must  give  the  message 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  :  it  is  not  for  him  to 
utter  phrases  which  have  lost  their  meaning  or  from 
which  the  original  spirit  has  evaporated.  He  must  speak 
truth  as  it  has  unfolded  itself  to  him  in  his  own  life  and 
experience.    This  is  what  Canon  Danks  sought  to  do 
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and  what  lie  did. do  so  successfully.  Truth  is  divine,  and 
it  is  truth  divine  which  the  preacher  must  seek  to  set 
forth  :  but  he  must  clothe  it  in  human  speech  :  treat 
it  in  the  language  in  which  alone  it  is  true  to  the  speaker  : 
not  in  borrowed  terms  nor  in  obsolete  phraseology,  but 
in  the  words  which  the  full  heart  and  earnest  mind  feel 
to  be  the  fittest  to  express  the  truth.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  Divine  Word  became  incarnate.  "We 
only  learn  the  divine  through  the  human.  Truth  un- 
folded in  a  tale  which  incorporates  human  experience, 
not  only  enters  in  at  lowly  doors  but  finds  its  way 
persuasively  into  human  hearts,  bringing  them  the 
reinvigoration  and  comfort  of  the  presence  of  a  divine 
guest.  Truth  divine  is  truth  for  the  heart :  truth  to 
feel,  to  know  and  to  live  by. 

This  is  the  secret,  I  think,  which  Canon  Banks 
possessed  :  it  explains  the  warm  welcome  given  to  his 
published  sermons,  and  the  felt  influence  of  his  words 
among  those  who  heard  him.  Of  him  we  might  say,  he 
was  no  dogmatist  because  he  was  no  rationalist :  he 
knew  what  life  around  him  was  crying  out  for  :  he  wished 
to  dispense  not  stones  but  bread :  the  anxious,  the 
sorrowing,  the  perplexed,  the  depressed  did  not  want 
arguments  or  definitions,  but  food  for  their  souls.  He 
heard  the  Divine  voice  saying,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat," 
and  so  he  took  of  his  store  and  set  it  before  the  multitudes 
in  faith  that  He  who  gave  the  command  would  make  it 
suflS.ce  and  fill  perhaps  the  hungry  soul  with  gladness. 

Thus  Canon  Danks  preached  :  he  fed  his  people  with 
a  faithful  and  true  heart. 

W.  BOYD  CARPENTER. 

Little  Cloisters,    . 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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William  Danes,  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family,  was 
born  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1845.  His  father,  Thomas 
Banks  of  Sherwood  Rise,  New  Basford,  Chairman  of 
the  Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Bank,  was  a 
well-known  and  much  respected  merchant.  His  mother, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  German  Wheatcroft,  of  Wingfield  Park, 
Derbyshire,  died  during  his  infancy.  Too  delicate  for 
the  life  of  a  public  school,  he  was  educated  privately, 
and  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1865, 
where  he  took  a  Pass  Degree  in  1868,  and  was  ordained 
the  same  year  to  the  curacy  of  the  parish  in  which  his 
father's  house  was  situated.  In  1869,  he  married 
Helena,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Manlove  of  the 
Park,  Nottingham.  In  1870-71,  he  served  as  curate 
at  All  Saints,  Cheltenham,  and  in  1871-74  at  Rainhill, 
Lancashire.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Vicar-designate 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Ilkley,  a  newly  formed  parish  on  the 
edge  of  the  Yorkshire  moors.  Here  he  was  instru- 
mental in  building  a  stately  parish  church  which  his 
preaching  and  personality  filled  with  crowded  congre- 
gations. Suffering  from  physical  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, he  resigned  his  parish  in  1879,  and  sailed  to  America 
with  his  wife  and  family.  He  here  took  charge  of  a 
church  at  Alameda,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  where 
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he  was  no  less  successful  than  he  had  been  at  Ilkley. 
A  year  later,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  wife's  health, 
he  returned  to  England  and  became  chaplain  to  Mr. 
Howard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle)  at  Castle  Howard, 
Yorkshire.  In  1883,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  building  the  church 
there,  he  returned  to  New  Basford  as  Vicar.  His  father 
dying  shortly  afterwards,  he  returned  to  St.  Margaret's, 
Ilkley,  in  response  to  a  largely  signed  petition  of  the 
parishioners.  After  another  seven  years  of  strenuous 
and  happy  work,  he  left  Ilkley  in  1890,  at  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  to  take  charge 
of  Richmond  in  the  same  diocese.  Here  he  accom- 
plished much.  He  restored  the  interior  of  the  beautiful 
parish  church  ;  rebuilt  the  National  schools  ;  placed  the 
Church  finances  on  a  sound  basis  ;  greatly  increased  the 
attendance  at  all  the  Church  services,  including  the  Holy 
Communion.  Ecclesiastical  honours  now  began  to  mark 
his  bishop's  appreciation  of  his  labours.  While  at  Ilkley, 
he  had  been  Rural  Dean  of  South  Craven,  and  soon 
after  his  appointment  to  Richmond  he  became  Rural 
Dean  of  West  Richmond,  1890-1897  ;  Honorary  Canon 
of  Ripon,  1892-1896 ;  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  1894- 
1908.  In  1896  he  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Richmond 
and  became  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon  and  later 
Vicar  of  Bishop  Monkton. 

In  1908,  the  fact  of  his  advancing  years,  combined 
with  other  considerations,  induced  him  to  resign  all  his 
posts  in  the  Ripon  diocese  and  to  accept  the  nomination 
of  the  Crown  to  a  Residentiary  Canonry  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Here  his  preaching  power,  his  practical 
business  capacity,  and  his  literary  gifts  gained  for  him 
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the  regard  of  his  colleagues  and  the  cordial  respect  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  cathedral  city.  In 
1909-1910  he  was  appointed  Select  Preacher  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  Cambridge  having  elected  him 
to  that  honour  in  1888. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1916,  he  died  at  his  house  in 
the  precincts  of  Canterbury  after  a  serious  operation. 

This  brief  outline  of  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  eminently  useful  and  by  no  means  imusual  type 
of  successful  clerical  career  in  the  Church  of  England, 
gives  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the  vital  and 
attractive  personahty  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  sermons  selected  for  publication 
in  this  little  volume  will  certainly  do  something  to 
supplement  the  impression,  but  even  they  will  fail  to 
bring  out  into  clear  perspective  some  of  the  preacher's 
personal  qualities  which  made  him  so  influential  as  a 
clerg}Tnan  and  so  generally  beloved  as  a  man. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  would  probably  place  one 
quality  before  all  others  in  thinking  of  his  personality, 
and  that  was  what  the  present  Dean  of  Norwich  has 
called  "his  genius  for  friendship."  Almost  all  the 
personal  reminiscences  perused  for  the  purposes  of  this 
memoir,  note  this  quality.  The  power  to  win  friends 
and  to  retain  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
whose  nomadic  habits  and  conventional  restrictions  are 
apt  to  make  his  acquaintances  many,  but  his  friends 
few,  demands  a  large  measure  of  humanity.  Humanity 
was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Canon  Danks.  He  had 
not  only  frank  and  engaging  manners  in  which  there 
was  no  trace  of   clericalism,  but   also  great  powers  of 
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sympathy.  This  sympathy  was  genuine  but  undemon- 
strative. The  epitaph  on  a  beloved  bishop  :  "He  won 
all  hearts  by  opening  to  them  his  own,"  would  perhaps 
best  describe  the  secret  of  Canon  Danks'  power  to  draw 
out  the  good-will  and  affection  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  He  did  really  feel  for  those  who  suffered, 
and  they  could  tell  he  did — although  he  showed  it  as 
much  by  silence  as  by  speech.  He  witnessed  and 
experienced  the  suffering  in  life,  but  he  was  unable  to 
offer  facile  explanations  of  it  to  the  sufferer.  The 
sweet  uses  of  adversity  were  not  clear  to  him  in  many 
cases,  and  he  did  not  pretend  that  they  were.  He 
believed  in  the  Eternal  Goodness,  but  this  was  no  easy 
faith  for  him.  He  looked  for  some  solution  of  the 
mystery  in  the  future,  but  there  was  a  certain  depth 
in  his  nature,  and  a  certain  strength  in  his  thought, 
which  prevented  him  from  offering  this  as  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.  This  sense  of  the  presence  of  suffering 
and  its  dark  and  inscrutable  character  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  with  him  even  in  his  brightest  moments. 
It  produced  that  gravity  which  gives  verve  to  gaiety, 
that  tragic  background  which  differentiates  the  laughter 
of  fools  from  the  humour  of  the  wise  and  good.  Two 
little  incidents  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this.  To 
one  who  spoke  to  him  of  a  marriage  full  of  bright  hopes, 
at  which  he  was  to  officiate,  he  said :  "  To  me  such  a 
wedding  is  always  pathetic.  How  little  they  know,  poor 
children,  what  is  to  come — sorrow,  sickness,  the  unfore- 
seen everywhere !  I  cannot  forget  such  things  at  such 
a  moment.  The  service  is  almost  painful  to  me — unless 
there  is  also  the  Holy  Communion." 

He  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  death  of  a  little  dog : 
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"  I  wonder  whether  you  will  smile  at  us,  if  I  tell  you 
we  are  in  great  grief  over  the  death  of  a  pet  dog.  He 
was  a  rough-haired  Yorkshire  terrier,  the  most  human, 
whimsical,  afiectionate,  impulsive,  companionable, 
trusting,  fearless,  little  soul  that  ever  ran  on  four  legs. 
The  catastrophe  happened  against  a  carriage  wheel. 
One  moment  the  embodiment  of  flying  vitality  and 
affection,  the  next  a  poor  little  corpse  under  the  carriage. 
...  It  is  odd,  and  not  quite  sane,  the  way  I  felt  the 
shock." 

Yet  there  was  no  suggestion  of  brooding  melancholy 
or  sober  seriousness  in  his  ordinary  manner,  life's  ironies, 
great  and  small,  were  not  hidden  from  his  keen  sight, 
yet  he  was  thoroughly  genial  and  ever  ready  to  see 
the  humorous  side  of  things.  Thoughtful  and  long- 
headed, he  not  infrequently  said  things  which  it  is 
extremely  detrimental  for  a  clergyman  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  people  whose  sense  of  humour  is  limited  ; 
utterances  in  which  the  heart  and  head  really  express 
themselves,  and  the  commonplaces  of  proverbial  morality 
and  conventional  religion  appear  to  be  for  the  moment 
forgotten  ;  sentences  which  leave  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  the  shallow  and  uixsympathetic  hearer  that 
the  speaker  is  giving  vent  to  some  fundamental  scepticism 
which  perhaps  after  all  is  more  real  to  him  than  the 
postulates  and  axioms  of  the  theologians  and  moralists. 
He  wrote  to  one  of  his  daughters,  "  Don't  do  your  duty 
quite  so  much,  it  is  a  very  fatiguing  thing."  To  one 
of  his  curates,  the  Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  now  Rector 
of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate,  who  wrote  asking  for 
leave  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  Florence,  he 
replied   on  a  post-card.     "  Go  by  all  means,  we  have 
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no  security  that  there  is  any  Florence  in  the  next 
world." 

These  and  many  like  utterances  reveal  an  essential 
quality  of  his  character,  his  detestation  of  cant,  especially 
ecclesiastical  cant.  It  was  this  shrinking  from  the 
conventional  in  religion,  which  contributed  to  that  note 
of  distinction  and  sincerity  which  is  a  feature  of  all  his 
sermons,  and  made  him  one  with  whom  thoughtful  and 
educated  laymen,  especially  business  men,  enjoyed 
conversation.  He  said  what  he  thought  and  felt,  and 
he  said  it  with  point  and  precision.  But  this  frankness 
would  have  been  far  from  engaging  had  it  not  been 
combined  with  qualities  which  prevented  it  from 
becoming  merely  brutal  irony  or  dull  common  sense. 

Canon  Danks,  although  clear-headed  and  possessed 
of  remarkable  financial  and  practical  powers,  had  the 
soul  of  the  poet.  He  loved  the  beautiful.  He  loved  it 
not  only  in  Nature  and  in  Art,  but  in  human  relation- 
ships. It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  speak  in  such 
a  way  as  to  touch  "  men's  business  and  bosoms."  His 
poetic  gifts  showed  themselves  very  early,  not  only  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  read  and  learnt  the  English 
poets,  but  in  his  own  efforts  at  poetical  composition.  A 
little  four-line  poem  addressed  to  his  sister  on  her 
birthday — 

"  As  golden  dawns  are  silver  crowned 

With  wild  bird-echoes  of  the  chaunt  above, 
So  by  soft  echoes  may  thy  life  be  crowned, 
Soft  silver  echoes  of  a  golden  love  " — 

although  but  a  childish  effort  is  quite  charming  with  its 
balance,  restraint  and  felicity  of  phrase. 

As  early  as  18G3  he  published  privately  a  volume  of 
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poems,  and  in  later  life  he  turned  again  and  again  to 
verse  to  express  himself.  Two  of  his  poems,  the  one 
Carfe  diem,  breathing  delight  in  Nature,  the  other, 
Ei'pcB  ulterioris  amore,  revealing  the  soul's  deep  longing 
for  eternal  life,  may  well  be  cited  here  as  reflections  of 
his  personality. 

CARPE  DIEM 

I  ride  along  the  leafy  way 

On  happy  morns  of  June  ; 
I  hear  the  thrush  and  blackbird  say 
From  chestnut  bough  and  hawthorn  spray, 

The  world  is  all  in  tune. 

Sweet  gospel  every  blossom  brings 

On  happy  moms  of  June  : 
When  songs  and  wings,  and  woodland  things 
And  leaves  in  wayward  whisperings 

Say  all  the  world's  in  tune. 

Great  music  of  the  sky  and  tree 

Strike  the  full  chord  of  June  : 
Wisdom  forgets  and  fools  foresee, 
When  Life  and  Love  and  Liberty 

Chime  their  immortal  tune. 

No  matter  how,  no  matter  when, 

December  follows  June  : 
'Tis  good  for  blackbird,  thrush  and  wren, 
'Tis  better  still  for  hearts  of  men 

To  find  the  world  in  tune. 

RIPiE  ULTERIORIS  AMORE 

Ship  sailing  into  the  West 

Sheeted  with  delicate  flame. 
Take  as  your  mystical  guest 

Hearts  that  the  world  cannot  tame. 

Ship  sailing  into  the  West, 

Catching  its  passionate  glow, 
Take  to  your  haven  unguessed 

Hearts  that  are  breaking  to  go. 
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Dreamland  of  sunset  and  sea. 
Refuge  of  souh  that  despair, 

Fate  is  forgotten  with  thee 
Circumstance,  sorrow  and  care. 


It  was  this  poetic  power  which  was  no  mere  love  of 
and  longing  for  the  beautiful  but  rather  the  power  to 
perceive  the  eternal  amid  and  beyond  the  things  of 
sense  and  time,  combined  with  the  ardent  desire  to  help 
others  to  do  so,  which  made  him  in  the  truest  sense  a 
priest.  It  was  this  poetic  power  which  enabled  him, 
although  compassed  with  infirmity,  to  minister  to  his 
brethren  in  things  pertaining  to  God.  It  was  this,  too, 
which  made  him  in  a  certain  sense  a  High  Churchman. 
Professor  Sayce  writes  of  him  as  an  undergraduate  in 
the  later  sixties  :  "I  think  he  would  have  called  himself 
a  High  Churchman  when  he  first  came  to  Oxford." 

Certainly  in  those  days  he  had  the  warmest  admira- 
tion for  both  Pusey  and  Newman.  Of  Pusey  he  wrote 
to  his  life-long  friend,  Judge  Stanger,  in  1867  :  "  Pusey 
is  a  fine  old  fellow,  not  a  bit  like  any  likeness  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  still  less  like  the  general  Protestant  idea  of 
him.  Broad-shouldered  and  short  (rather) ;  bull- 
necked  and  massive-browed ;  blue-eyed  and  white- 
haired  ;  half  rugged,  half  gentle  ;  he  looks  like  a  good- 
tempered,  saint-like  lion.  An  open  Saxon  face  written 
over  with  the  lines  that  give  a  man  self-control  and 
control  of  others.  Dream  not  that  he  is  the  decrepit 
object  which  he  is  often  said  to  be.  His  step  is  firm  and 
strong,  his  (conversational)  voice  clear  and  musical,  his 
laugh  merry  and  free." 

Of  Newman  he  wrote  in  1870 — 

"  I  have  been  reading  more  and  more  of  Newman 
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lately,  and  have  got  his  Discourses  to  Mixed  Coiigrega- 
tions.    I  am  somewhat  alarmed  at  my  own  sympathy 
with  a  man  who  went  over  to  Rome.    His  eloquence, 
intense  and  pure,  has  an  unspeakable  charm  for  me,  and 
his  spiritual  analysis  reveals  a  mind  that  is  making 
F.    W.    Robertson    seem    comparatively    starved    and 
stunted."    A  few  years  before  this  he  had  written  to 
the  same  correspondent.     "  I  see  the  terrible  strength 
of   the   thorough-going,   inspiration-denying,   intellect- 
exalting  rationalist  battery.    I  feel  that  it  were  better 
to  live  and  die  under  the  sway  of  Catholic  falsehood  than 
under  the  pitiless  rod  of  Sceptical  Truth — were  Catho- 
licism false  and  Atheism  true."    He  loved  the  pure  and 
noble  idealism  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  he  loved  and 
valued  the  outward  expression  of  those  ideals  not  only 
in  conduct  but  also  in  Christian  Art.    He  loved  the 
outward  in  the  Church's  life  ;   her  beautiful  cathedrals 
and    parish    churches ;     her   stately    sacramental    and 
symbolic  worship  ;    her  place  in  human  history  and 
above  all  in  the  life  of  the  English  nation.     He  loved 
these  things  and  he  used  them  and  wished  that  others 
should  use  them  because  they  reveal  the  nobler,  loftier 
aspects  of  human  life.    Rightly  used  they  lift  the  soul 
of  man  out  of  those  meagre  and  sordid  surroundings, 
the  res  angusta  domi,  in  which  its  lot  appears  too  often 
to  be  cast,  and  help  it  both  to  lose  and  to  find  itself  in 
the  greater  life  of  the  English  nation  and  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.     Hence  he  was  careful   that  in  his  church 
building  and  restoration  beauty  and  dignity  should  be 
enshrined  and  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  drawn  by  the 
things  which   are  seen  to  seek  the  beauty  which  is 
eternal . 
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But  although  a  High  Churchman  from  this  point  of 
view,  he  was  from  every  other  point  of  view  a  Liberal 
Churchman.  For  him  the  life  of  the  English  Church 
and  the  life  of  the  EngUsh  Nation  were  divinely  and 
sacramentally  united.  The  divorce  of  the  one  from  the 
other  meant  sterility  for  both.  The  ideal  of  a  national 
Church  which  strove  to  consecrate  and  uplift  all  that 
was  noblest  in  the  nation's  life  and  history,  and  to  guide 
and  inspire  its  political,  social,  commercial  and  industrial 
policy  and  methods,  was  that  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  appeal  to  him.  Any  notion  of  the  English 
Church  existing  for  her  own  sake  or  of  her  realizing  her- 
self apart  from  the  nation  was  alien  and  well-nigh 
incomprehensible  to  him.  The  Church  for  the  Nation, 
and  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  the  Nation  for 
Christ  was  what  he  strove  for. 

This  Christian  and  patriotic  ideal  enabled  him  to 
feel  intense  sympathy  with  three  classes  in  the  nation 
whose  respect  and  affection  the  clerical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  failed  to  win.  These  three 
classes  were  the  People  or  Working  Classes,  the  Non- 
conformists, and  the  Unbelievers.  His  views  on  these 
matters  were  apparent  in  all  his  later  ministry.  An 
address,  "  The  People,  the  Nonconformists,  and  the 
Unbelievers,"  i  delivered  la  1885,  at  Ripon  Palace 
Chapel,  sums  up  his  views  very  clearly  and  cogently. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Church  policy  and  spirit 
which  he  advocated  could  win  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
of  the  nation  and  "  extinguish  the  Liberation  Society, 
and  abolish  the  need  of  Church  Defence." 

As  for  the  Nonconformists,  his  attitude  towards  them 

1  Published  in  The  Church  on  the  Moor  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  171-180, 
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is  summed  up  iu  this  advice :  "  Win  tlicm  by  your 
magnanimity.  Overcome  them  by  the  fullness  of  your 
measure  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  a  result  of  his  ministry 
many  Nonconformists  entered  the  Chiu'ch  of  England, 
not  because  he  adopted  any  policy  of  controversial 
proselytism,  which  would  have  been  utterly  hateful  to 
his  convictions  and  spirit,  but  because  Nonconformists 
found  as  the  result  of  his  noble  presentation  of  Church 
life  and  teaching  that  the  Church  of  England  was  really 
their  spiritual  home,  although  until  then,  owing  to  the 
misrepresentation  and  misinterpretation  of  the  Church, 
and  not  least  on  the  part  of  some  of  her  officials,  they 
had  not  recognized  this  fact.  It  is  not  surprising,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  his  policy  towards  Nonconformists 
was  on  occasions  misunderstood  and  disliked  by  members 
of  his  own  Church.  Two  instructive  instances  of  this 
may  be  cited. 

At  Ilkley,  in  1885,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
provide  opportunities  for  social  gatherings  for  working 
men.  It  was  supported  by  Church  people  and  by 
Nonconformists,  but  the  only  place  at  first  available  for 
these  gatherings  was  the  wooden  building  which  had 
once  done  duty  as  St.  Margaret's  Church,  but  was  now 
a  Wesleyan  chapel.  A  notice  of  these  proposed  meetings 
posted  in  the  porch  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  gave 
offence  to  some  of  the  local  Church  people  and  called 
forth  a  vigorous  sermon  from  the  Vicar,  who  protested 
against  a  Church  policy  which  would  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  Nonconformists  in  all  movements  for  the  national 
good.  Such  a  policy,  he  branded  as  both  suicidal  and 
unchristian. 

h 
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In  1906,  wlien  Church  feeling  ran  high  in  opposition 
to  the  Education  Bill,  Archdeacon  Danks  spoke  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  measure.  He  set  forth  his  reasons  in 
his  Charge  to  his  archdeaconry  :  "  We  have  not  to 
frame  or  suggest  such  a  bill  as  we  should  like  ;  we  have 
to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are.  For  good  or  for  ill  the 
nation  has  returned  to  Parliament  a  great  majority  in 
favour  of  undenominational  or  fundamental  rehgious 
instruction,  and  of  unifying  our  system  of  elementary 
schools.  This  is  the  first  fact.  The  second  fact  is  that 
inside  Parliament  and  outside  it  there  is  a  small  but 
increasing  number  of  persons  who,  rather  than  prolong 
the  religious  controversy,  will  vote  for  secular  schools. 
There  is  a  current  of  opinion  both  among  the  growing 
Labour  party  and  among  certain  Churchmen  which  is 
running  strongly  in  this  direction.  A  third  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  and  is  a  campaign  of  calumny  and  gross 
misrepresentation  against  our  Church  schools.  A  fourth 
fact  is  that  ours  is  the  National  Church,  and  as  such  is 
bound,  if  it  seeks  to  remain  national,  to  take  national 
views,  to  take  wider,  deeper,  calmer  views  than  the 
controversialists,  and  to  look  to  a  greater  and  more 
distant  future  than  all  politicians  or  sectarians.  A  fifth 
fact  is  that  all  parties  are  longing  for  some  settlement  of 
the  religious  difficulty,  that  we  may  get  out  of  this 
morass  of  controversy.  Now,  may  I  draw  out  of  these 
facts  some  inferences  which  seem  to  me  fairly  obvious  ? 
The  first  is,  that  we  cannot  defeat  the  bill  if  we  try, 
because  the  Government  majority  is  too  great.  The 
bill  in  some  form  will  go  through.  My  second  inference 
is,  that  if  we  could  defeat  it,  we  should  thereby  hasten 
the  advent  of  pure  secularism  in  our  schools,  which  we 
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should  all  look  upon  as  a  loss  and  disaster  more  dire  and 
irreparable  by  far  than  the  triumph  of  undenomina- 
tionalism.  My  third  inference  is,  that  the  longer  and 
more  bitter  is  the  controversy,  the  shorter  the  interval 
before  a  great  attempt  at  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  My  fourth  inference  is,  that  the  Church  would 
earn  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  nation,  justify  her 
national  position,  and  render  priceless  service  to  the 
children  of  England  by  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  an 
embittered  controversy,  by,  at  any  cost,  securing  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  schools  in  however  simple  a 
form.  My  fifth  and  final  inference  is,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Church  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  bill  by  discussion 
and  amendment ;  to  make  the  facilities  for  denomina- 
tional teaching  as  large  and  as  practicable  as  possible  ; 
to  remove  the  clause  forbidding  the  teachers  to  take  a 
part  in  it ;  to  make  religious  instruction  compulsory, 
and  in  school  hours  ;  to  defend  Church  Training;  Colleges, 
while  admitting  in  them  a  conscience  clause  ;  to  have 
fair  rent  for  school  buildings  ;  and  finally,  loyally  to 
accept  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  in  the  ultimate 
form  which  the  bill  will  take  as  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

This  extract  is  a  long  one  but  it  gives  a  good  example 
of  his  wise,  courageous  and  practical  Liberal  Church- 
manship. 

But  whilst  there  was  nothing  sectarian  in  his  attitude 
towards  Nonconformity,  there  was  also  nothing  flabby 
and  inconsistent  about  it.  He  was  convinced  that 
although  the  Nonconformists  owing  to  their  aspirations 
and  circumstances  had  adopted  a  Church  ideal  which 
had  been  almost  forced  upon  them,  yet  that  ideal  was 
deficient  in  certain  moral  and  spiritual  values  which 
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were  preserved  in  the  ideal  of  the  National  Church. 
Hence  he  was  vigorously  opposed  to  Disestablishment, 
and  in  1885  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  which  he 
strongly  combated  the  proposal.  These  sermons  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Nation  and 
the  Church,  and  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Another  evidence  of  his  convictions  in  this  matter 
is  furnished  by  the  following  incident.  In  1893,  when 
asked  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  to  allow  himself 
to  be  nominated  to  the  Synod  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  for  election  to  the  bishopric  of  that  See,  he 
declined,  partly  on  grounds  of  health,  but  partly  because 
he  doubted  whether  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
liberalism  would  be  acceptable  in  the  somewhat  narrow 
and  provincial  atmosphere  of  a  non-established  Anglican 
Communion.  To  judge  by  the  experience  of  Bishop 
Moorhouse  in  Melbourne,  it  is  probable  that  his  appre- 
hensions, had  he  made  the  venture,  would  not  have  been 
justified. 

His  attitude  toAvards  "  Unbelievers,  Infidels,  Secu- 
larists, Agnostics,  call  them  what  you  will,"  is  even  more 
typical  of  the  breadth  and  insight  of  his  Chmchmanship. 
On  one  occasion  addressing  a  body  of  ordinands,  and 
he  was  himself  as  a  Christian  teacher  a  noble  example 
of  the  advice  he  gave,  he  said  : — 

"  Remember  how  few  men  have  become  unbelievers 
on  purely  intellectual  grounds,  and  that  those  who  have, 
are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  which 
a  young  preacher  can  press  into  a  sermon.  Remember 
how  most  unbelievers  have  been  made  such  by  the  false 
and  miserable  views  that  have  been  taught  them  as  the 
everlasting  Gospel.    Remember   how  much  unbelief  is 
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a  revolt  of  earnest  souls  from  hard  and  narrow  doctrines, 
from  degrading  superstitions,  and  that  it  was  in  throwing 
away  the  dross  that  they  also  threw  away  the  gold. 
Remember  what  terrible  things  have  been  said  and  done 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Remember  the  lack  of  early 
training,  the  repellent  force  of  evil  example,  the  un- 
christian lives  of  so-called  Christians,  the  dazzling  cross- 
lights  of  new  knowledge  falling  on  half-educated  men, 
the  plausibility  of  secularist  publications.  And  then 
pity  them  as  men  without  fire,  without  food,  without 
home  ;  as  men  who  have  lost  the  inspiration  of  life,  the 
consolation  of  grief,  the  victory  over  death.  And  with 
that  pity  in  your  hearts,  set  forth  to  them  God  the 
Father's  eternal  love,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  everlasting 
hope  and  stay  :  preach  to  them  out  of  the  depths  of 
your  heart,  as  to  sinful,  sorrowful,  mortal  men,  subject, 
like  yourselves,  to  the  shocks  of  grief,  to  the  days  of 
darkness,  and  the  nights  of  weariness.  Preach  to  them 
as  to  men  who  know  the  meaning  of  love  and  of  sorrow, 
of  sacrifice  and  of  trust.  Hold  forth  to  them  the  peace 
which  passes  understanding,  and  the  hope  which  makes 
a  rainbow  of  the  cloud  of  death.  And  I  declare  to  you, 
that,  by  the  law  which  God  has  planted  in  our  human 
nature,  spiritual  religion  and  human  sympathy  will,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed,  however  slowly,  where  apolo- 
getics and  evidences  would  only  have  exasperated 
unbelief." 

His  theology  was  of  the  undogmatic  kind  and  it 
possessed  no  odium  theologicum.  It  was  based,  to  use 
Kipling's  phrase,  on 

"  The  imiierishable  plinth  of  things, 
Seen  and  unseen  which  touch  our  peace," 
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and  therefore  it  gave  a  vivid  impression  of  reality.  He 
was  concerned  with  the  centre  and  did  not  trouble  about 
the  circumference.  Theological  definitions  he  did  not 
believe  in.  They  savoured  of  omniscience.  He  had 
himself,  and  he  tried  to  give  others,  what  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  has  called  "  a  glimpse  of  incomprehensibles,  and 
thoughts  of  things  which  thoughts  but  tenderly  touch." 

In  strictly  theological  questions  he  was  never  con- 
troversial, but  in  practical  matters  of  morality  and 
religion  it  was  otherwise.  There,  however,  he  was 
satisfied  to  state  his  case  with  vigour  and  lucidity  and 
to  let  it  stand  the  test  of  time.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  furnished  by  an  article  of  his  in  the  Hihhert  Journal,^ 
in  which  he  dealt  with  Lord  Morley's  strictures  on  sub- 
scription by  the  Liberal  clergy.  It  is  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  sounder  and  more  persuasive  statement  of  the 
case.  He  maintained  that  reasonable  and  honourable 
compromise  on  many  matters  was  for  the  individual  a 
necessity  both  in  Church  and  State.  In  one  region 
alone;  that  of  "  our  own  inward  life,"  is  there  no  place 
for  compromise.     There  must  be  no  lie  in  the  soul. 

In  the  technical  sense,  Canon  Danks  was  not  a 
scholar.  His  degree  at  Oxford  shows  that.  This  was 
due  partly  to  eye  troubles  in  his  youth  and  younger 
manhood,  which  precluded  his  reading  more  than  three 
hours  a  day.  It  was  also  due  to  his  temperament. 
Dry-as-dust  minutiae  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  better  work  to  do  than  to  accumulate 
such.  Yet  he  possessed  wide  intellectual  interests,  and 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  humane  studies.    Above  all  he 

^  Vol.  ix.,  No.  2,  pp.  365-374,  "The  Clergy,  Conscience,  and  Free 
Enquiry." 
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knew  how  to  use  his  knowledge.  Hi.s  literary  style  is 
marked  by  a  purity  and  distinction,  which  was  as 
much  the  product  of  the  quality  of  his  mind  as  of  his 
life-long  companionship  with  the  best  of  our  English 
writers. 

When  he  published,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
congregation,  selections  from  his  Ilkley  sermons  under 
the  title,  The  Church  on  the  Moor,^  they  attracted 
general  attention.  The  Spectator  oL  November  20,  1886, 
says  in  its  review  of  them — 

"  There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  volume  which  is  not 
worth  reading,  and  there  are  several  which  are  worth 
reading  several  times  over.  Mr.  Danks  has  a  happy 
knack  of  giving  a  refreshing  turn  to  old  truths  and 
commonplace  thoughts,  and  he  commands  a  style  which 
is  admirably  terse,  simple  and  clear,  with  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  genuine  eloquence." 

John  Ruskin  wrote  on  receiving  the  volume — 

*'  I  entirely  thank  you  for  the  tone  and  aim  of  these 
sermons." 

Mrs.  Horatia  Juliana  Ewing,  the  author  of  Jackanapes 
and  other  charming  stories,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Yours  is  the  only  volume  of  sermons  published  of 
late  years,  within  my  knowledge,  which  expresses  my 
own  convictions,  though  in  terms  beyond  my  powers. 
I  trust  the  encouragement  you  will  no  doubt  have 
received  from  many  quarters  may  induce  you  to  give 
a  second  volume  of  sermons  to  the  public." 

The  Rev.  Hudson  8haw,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopgate,  writes  : — 

1  The  Church  on  the  Moor,  3rd  ed.,  pub.  0.  Parkor,  Kirkgato 
House,  Rijion. 
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"  The  truth  is  that  while  his  critical  taste  disdained 
rhetoric,  he  was  by  nature  one  of  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  his  time,  restrained  but  not  cold,  with  an 
exquisite  English  style.  ...  I  would  part  with  any 
book  I  have  rather  than  lose  his  early  volume  of  sermons, 
The  Church  on  the  Moor.  My  copy,  all  thumbed  and 
worn,  has  been  borrowed  hundreds  of  times  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  doubters,  mourners, 
sinners,  and  never  once  has  it  failed  to  help,  or  comfort, 
or  transform  for  the  better.  ...  I  doubt  whether  in  this 
generation  any  Anglican  clergyman  has  reconciled  a 
greater  multitude  of  thoughtful  people  to  the  Christian 
religion  than  this  Canon  of  Canterbury." 

But  there  were  few  thoughtful  people  who  did  not 
find  his  sermons  inspiring  and  helpful.  Dr.  Skrine, 
sometime  Warden  of  Glenalmond,  writes  : — 

"  The  thought  of  his  sermons  is  illustrated  by  an 
exceptional  charm  of  expression  in  which  scholarship 
and  raciness,  poetry  and  hard  reason,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  spiritual  emotion  are  remarkably  tempered 
together." 

When  he  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
a  well-known  scholar  declared  that  it  was  the  best 
sermon  he  had  ever  heard  from  that  pulpit. 

He  did  not,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  "  preach  as  a 
dying  man  to  dying  men,"  but  rather  as  one  "  who  had 
himself  been  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
religious  despair." 

Canon  Danks  took  a  keen  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
archaeology  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
religious  foundations  with  which  he  was  associated. 
He  wrote  a  charming  little  book  on  Kipon  Minster, 
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illuft>trated  by  Herbert  Railtou,i  and,  iu  collaboration 
with  the  Rev.  0.  E.  Woodruff,  he  produced  a  larger 
volume  entitled,  Memorials  of  the  Cathedral  and  Priory 
Church  of  Christ  in  Canterhimj.^ 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  latter,  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  wrote  : — 

"  Though  it  was  quite  wrong  of  me  (for  I  have  five 
sermons  to  preach  in  the  next  two  and  a  half  days),  I 
read  most  of  the  volume  last  night.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  what  was  wanted  and  to  be  admirably  done." 

"When  Canon  Danks  died  many  praised  him  in  press 
and  pulpit.  Wise  men  are  apt  to  discount  posthumous 
eulogies,  and  with  good  reason,  because  there  are  defects 
in  every  man's  character  which  it  is  ungracious  to  refer 
to  after  his  decease.  WTiere,  however,  the  eulogv  deals 
with  the  performance  of  his  public  functions  in  his  own 
locality,  it  may  be  more  generally  trusted. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Kentish  Gazette 
and  The  Church  Guardian  serve  to  show  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  his  new  public  in  his  later  years. 

"  Eight  years  ago,  after  forty  years  of  strenuous 
labour  in  the  north  of  England,  Canon  Danks,  whose 
loss  we  mourn,  came  to  Canterbury.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  rare  gifts,  and  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers 
increased  ^vith  declining  years,  and  never  reached  a 
higher  level  than  in  his  last  term  of  residence,  which 
closed  barely  two  months  ago.  AVith  the  inborn  power 
of  an  orator,  nervous,  forcible  and  refined,  he  combined 
the  great  gift  of  declamation,  now  almost  lost  in  the 
Church,  which  gives  to  the  eloquence  of  the  written 

^  Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
Gouldcn,  Canterbury. 
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word  its  unique  attractiveness  and  magnetic  force. 
Schoolboys,  thoughtful  men  and  women,  young  and  old 
alike,  listened  to  the  message  he  had  to  deliver,  because 
they  knew  they  would  never  listen  in  vain.  Many  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  help  he  has  given  them, 
to  whom  of  necessity  he  was  personally  unknown  ;  those 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  close  contact  with  him 
quickly  learned  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  power. 
He  faced  the  realities  of  life  with  a  broad  and  generous 
outlook,  and  an  unbiassed  and  open  mind.  .  .  ." 

The  Primate  wrote  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
widow  : — 

*'  The  memory  of  the  three  score  years  and  ten  of 
steady,  large-minded,  thoughtful  work  on  behalf  of 
whatsoever  is  true  and  strong  and  buoyant  and  cheering 
in  our  common  life,  must  brighten  our  every  thought 
of  him." 

There  are  other  sides  of  Canon  Danks'  life  which  this 
brief  memoir  does  not  and  cannot  portray.  It  may 
suflSce  to  say  of  one  of  them,  that  he  was  as  happy  in 
his  family  relations  as  in  his  public  functions.  A  brief 
extract  from  some  notes  written  by  one  of  his  daughters 
will  show  how  he  appeared  to  his  children. 

"  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  father  is 
walking  with  him  through  a  wonderful  wood,  somewhere 
I  fancy  near  Bolton  Abbey,  and  his  breaking  into  a 
story  of  Macdonald's  Phantasfes.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  vivid  and  delightful  way  he  described  the  forest  and 
trees,  and  I  can  well  remember  the  thrills  that  went 
through  me  whenever  we  approached  the  dreaded  ash 
tree  with  its  *  long  and  cruel  fingers.'  This  intense 
enjoyment  in  all  that  was  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art 
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was  one  of  his  most  pronoimced  characteristics — and 
moments  of  real  and  vind  happiness  were  I  know  called 
up  by  a  distant  ^■iew,  a  glorious  sunset,  or  a  beautiful 
building.  Perhaps  his  two  most  pronoimced,  though 
apparently  contradictory  characteristics,  were  his  ability 
to  enjoy  himself  and  indeed  everything  in  life  in  general, 
and  a  sadness  which  seemed  to  have  its  root  in  a  too 
sensitive  feeUng — a  too  keen  appreciation  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  world — human  and  otherwise,  a  feeling  that  he 
personally  shared  in  all  sorrow  and  bore  some  of  its 
weight  on  his  own  shoulders.  The  first  made  him  the 
most  delightful  of  companions — always  young  even  to 
the  day  he  died — his  mind  never  hardened  to  new  im- 
pressions and  ideas.  Unfailing  in  his  sympathy — 
merciful  in  his  judgments — quick  to  seize  the  hiunorous 
side  of  life — he  wished  his  children  from  their  earliest 
years  to  have  real  liberty  of  thought  and  action." 

Another  extract  from  reminiscences  by  ilrs.  Skrine 
will  show  how  he  appeared  to  those  who  were  neither 
parishioners  nor  colleagues  nor  relations. 

*'  We  all  learned  to  love  him  and  to  delight  in  his 
company.  ...  It  was  a  red-letter  day  when  we  could 
persuade  him  to  come  for  a  long  summer  drive  into  the 
Dales.  On  such  expeditions  he  was  an  ideal  companion, 
full  of  merry  and  serious  chat,  and  of  an  utter  delight 
in  beauty  and  in  the  coimtry,  and  in  the  simplest 
pleasures.  I  seem  still  to  hear  him  telling  stories,  on 
the  road  or  over  the  tea-table,  his  bright  keen  eyes 
dancing  with  fun,  and  a  tiny,  humorous  catch  in  his 
quick  voice  before  the  principal  word — less  like  a  stammer 
than  an  instant's  hesitant  relishing  of  its  fun.  .  .  .  His 
charminfi;  humour  had  a  telling  note  of  phrase,  as  when 
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he  described  some  friend's  position  in  a  certain  living 
as  '  one  of  those  misfits  of  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  past  mistress  .'  .  .  .  And  I  can  always  call  up  his 
voice  by  reading  his  picture,  in  a  published  sermon,  of 
the  presiding  Bishop  at  a  mediaeval  martyrdom,  who 
acted  with  '  the  accustomed  charity  of  an  age  of  faith.' 
...  He  was  unshockable,  and  looked  for  the  same 
quality  in  his  friends  ;  whom  he  trusted  to  own  the  same 
kind  of  humour  that  he  had  himself.  '  A  difference  of 
tastes  in  jokes,'  says  George  Eliot,  '  is  a  great  strain  on 
the  affections.'  He  never  let  any  one  feel  such  a  thing. 
Deep  down  in  him  lay  an  inborn  instinct  of  sympathy 
such  as  is  given  to  few.  He  prized  love  and  kindness 
as  a  gift  that  called  for  due  return ;  and  lamented,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  work  gave  him  '  no  time  to  keep 
his  friendships  in  repair.'  " 

After  his  death  a  letter  was  found  among  his  papers 
written  some  twelve  years  before  and  addressed  to  wife 
and  children  (a  son,  and  two  daughters) — it  concludes 
with  these  lines  : — 

"  I  have  been  happy  in  having  received  nothing  but 
good  from  those  I  love  most,  and  I  die  in  the  hope  that — 


We  sliall  all  meet  again  ; 
Not  by  wood  or  plain. 

Nor  by  the  lake's  green  marge  : 
But  on  some  greener  shore. 
We  shall  all  meet  once  more 

With  our  souU  set  at  large.'  " 
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The  writer  of  this  memoir  of  a  friend  desires  to  express 
his  thanks  to  those  who  by  their  \^dIiing  assistance  in 
various  ways  have  helped  his  undertaking. 

First  and  foremost,  he  is  indebted  to  an  unpublished 
memoir  of  Canon  Danks  by  the  Right  Rev.  Lucius 
Smith,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Knaresborough,  formerly 
curate  to  Canon  Danks  at  Ilkley  and  Richmond.  The 
Bishop  has  not  only  generously  permitted  him  the  use  of 
this  memoir,  but  has  also  assisted  him  with  suggestions 
of  which  he  has  been  glad  to  avail  himself.  Others  to 
whom  he  is  especially  indebted  for  materials  are  the 
Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Norwich,  the  Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Skrine,  His  Honour 
Judge  Stanger,  the  Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  Professor  Saycc, 
Mrs.  Martineau,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Turner,  Mrs.  Townshend, 
Mrs.  MacCallum  (Canon  Danks'  sister),  Mrs.  Gerald 
Agnew  and  Miss  Danks  (his  daughters),  Mr.  Eric 
Danks  (his  son),  and  above  all  to  Mrs.  Danks,  his 
widow. 


HENRY  D.  A.  MAJOl 
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ERRATA 
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of  sympathy  and  fellowship.  When  and  so  far  as  our 
souls  commune  with  His  the  triviality,  the  turmoil,  the 
disturbing  egoisms  drop  out  of  our  life,  the  partition- 
walls  of  race  and  creed  between  nations  and  Churches  are 
abolished,  and  we  are  translated  into  that  kingdom  of 
charity,  serenity,  and  justice  where  for  ever  reigns  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  inward  peace  and  the  outward 
peace  are  but  two  aspects  or  manifestations  of  the  same 

>  Preached  before  tlio  University  of  Oxford,  October  10,  1909. 
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"  The  Prince  of  Peace." — Isaiah  ix.  6. 

How  readily  we  accept  this  as  one  of  the  titles  of  our 
Lord.  He  did  not  apply  it  to  Himself,  nor  is  it  given 
to  Him  by  any  New  Testament  writer.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  in  its  plain  and  literal  meaning  referred 
not  to  our  Lord,  but  to  a  promised  ruler  who  was  to 
be  born  centuries  earlier.  Arid  yet  the  title  is  His  by 
world-wide  acclaim.  He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men  has  brought  to  the  soul 
the  secret  of  inward  peace.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ; 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  He  alone  has  given  to  the 
world  the  hope  of  outward  peace,  of  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  war  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  nations  by  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  fellowship.  When  and  so  far  as  our 
souls  commune  with  His  the  triviality,  the  turmoil,  the 
disturbing  egoisms  drop  out  of  our  life,  the  partition- 
walls  of  race  and  creed  between  nations  and  Churches  are 
abolished,  and  we  are  translated  into  that  kingdom  of 
charity,  serenity,  and  justice  where  for  ever  reigns  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  inward  peace  and  the  outward 
peace  are  but  two  aspects  or  manifestations  of  the  same 

*  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  October  10,  1909. 
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spirit,  for  he  in  whose  heart  is  the  peace  of  God,  will  not 
be  willing,  or  even  able,  to  make  war  upon  his  fellow- 
man.  It  needs  no  quoting  of  Gospel  texts  nor  citing  of 
Gospel  precepts  to  prove  that  wars  of  aggression,  am- 
bition, avarice  or  arrogance  (and  how  many  wars  have 
been  such  !)  are  flat  treason  against  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  thing  is  self-evident.  It  stares  one  in  the  face  from 
every  line  of  the  Gospel. 

But  there  are  those  who  go  very  much  further  than 
Lord  Ripon  and  declare  that  all  war  is  unchristian  ; 
that  wars  of  defence,  wars  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  wars  against  cruel  tyrannies  and  desolating 
rapacity  are  forbidden  by  Christ,  and  are  plainly  incom- 
patible with  His  teaching.  There  are  Tolstoi  and  his 
disciples,  prepared  for  martyrdom,  but  deliberately  un- 
prepared to  strike  a  blow  for  the  best  of  causes  against 
the  worst  of  oppressors.  At  the  International  Peace 
Congress  of  last  year.  Dr.  Robert  Horton,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  of  English  ministers 
of  religion,  asked  this  startling  question  :  "  Is  it  not  time 
for  a  nation  to  play  the  martyr,  to  disarm  in  the  face  of 
world-wide  armaments,  to  meekly  lay  down  its  national 
life  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  trust  to  the  immense  moral 
effect  of  its  action,  rather  than  take  up  arms  against  an 
invader  or  continue  in  preparation  for  war  ;  a  nation  of 
which  it  may  be  written  hereafter  in  some  stupendous 
book  of  national  martyrdoms,  They  '  said  to  my  soul, 
Bow  down  that  we  may  go  over  ;  and  thou  hast  laid  thy 
body  as  the  ground  and  as  the  street  to  them  that  went 
over  '  "  ?  The  suggestion  was  even  made  that  England 
should  be  the  martyr  nation,  and  the  bitter  irony  of  it 
was,  in  the  face  of  our  past  history  and  present  moral 
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condition,  unconscious.  Since  the  appeal  here  is  to  the 
Gospel  record,  let  us  recall  even  at  the  risk  of  platitude 
that  He  who  said,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  also  said  at  the  end 
of  His  ministry,  "  Now  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell 
his  cloak  and  buy  one."  He  who  said,  "  Turn  the  other 
cheek,"  said  also,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  for 
if  it  were,  then  would  My  servants  fight."  That  is  no 
condemnation  of  the  use  of  force.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  recognition  that  in  the  last  resort  force  is  the  unfor- 
bidden weapon  of  every  earthly  kingdom.  It  was  of  a 
Roman  centurion  that  our  Lord  said,  "  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  But  neither  to  the 
centurion  nor  to  any  other  soldier  did  He  say  a  word  of 
dissuasion  from  his  soldier's  work  and  duty,  nor  a  word 
which  is  inconsistent  M-ith  our  37th  Article,  that  "  It 
is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of 
the  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  serve  in  the 
wars." 

Was  there  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  righteous  warfare 
in  His  message  to  Herod,  "  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox  "  ?  or 
in  His  sevenfold  woe  against  the  Pharisees,  "Ye  serpents, 
ye  generation  of  vipers  "  ?  And  if,  in  white-hot  indig- 
nation against  the  huckstering  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
He  took  up  a  scourge  against  a  money-changer  or  a  seller 
of  doves,  do  you  think  He  would  have  been  slower  to 
take  up  a  weapon  against  a  ruffian  outraging  the  weak- 
ness of  a  woman  or  trampling  on  the  innocence  of  a 
child  ?  Was  the  temple  of  Solomon,  of  Zerubbabel,  or  of 
Herod  more  sacred  to  Him  than  the  temple  of  the  human 
soul,  and  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
letter  that  killeth,  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  right  reading  of  the  Gospels  which  casts 
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doubt  or  dishonour  on  the  service  of  a  dutiful  and 
patriotic  soldier.  The  New  Testament  has  many 
allusions  to  the  soldier's  work  and  life,  and  in  not  one  is 
the  shadow  of  reproach  ;  rather  are  they  taken  as  type 
and  symbol  of  the  warfare  of  the  soul  against  its 
temptations,  of  the  servant  of  God  against  the  evil  of  the 
world.  Surely  there  is  something  sickly  and  distorted, 
something  dishonouring  to  Christ  and  Christianity, 
something  that  explains  and  excuses  Nietzsche's  de- 
rision of  a  "  slave-religion  "  in  this  stripping  the  Son  of 
man  of  His  manhood,  and  His  Gospel  of  its  virility.  In 
every  age  and  place,  as  in  Palestine  of  old,  the  steadfast 
centurion  comes  before  the  punctilious  scribe  or  the 
unctuous  Pharisee.  There  is  many  a  great  soldier  whose 
name  we  proudly  and  gratefully  recall,  as  the  name  of 
one  in  whom  courage  and  mercy  have  met  together,  and 
honour  and  humility  have  kissed  each  other.  To  such  a 
soldier,  tempered  and  annealed  into  simplicity  and  noble- 
ness akin  to  His  own,  Christ  would  say  to-day  as  to  the 
centurion  of  old,  "  1  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  the  ritual  of  the  Churches  ;  not  in  the  frenzy  of 
revivals ;  not  in  the  zeal  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience ; 
not  in  the  eloquence  of  Exeter  Hall . ' '  Nor  can  we  imagine 
the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  swinging  open  more 
gladly  for  any  saint  in  the  calendar  than  for  heroes  like 
King  Alfred,  Saint  Louis,  George  Washington,  Havelock, 
Outram,  or  Gordon,  who  have  lived  or  died  under 
arms. 

There  is  nothing  false  to  religion  in  Ruskin's  saying  : 
"  A  soldier  is  vowed  to  the  guardianship  of  (his  nation's) 
domestic  virtues,  her  righteous  laws,  and  her  any  way 
challenged  or  endangered  honour."    Nor  in  this  further 
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saying  :  "  There  is  a  kind  of  war  in  which  the  natural 
ambition  and  love  of  power  of  men  are  disciplined  into 
the  aggressive  conquest  of  surrounding  evil ;  and  in 
which  the  natural  instincts  of  self-defence  are  sanctified 
by  the  nobleness  of  the  institutions  and  the  purit}^  of 
the  households  which  they  arc  appointed  to  defend. 
To  such  war  as  this  all  men  are  born  ;  in  such  war 
as  this  any  man  may  happily  die  ;  and  out  of  such 
war  as  this  have  arisen  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
past  ages,  all  the  highest  sanctities  and  virtues  of 
humanity." 

There  is  an  incredible  baseness  in  the  people  who  can 
accept  all  that  army  and  navy  can  give — protection, 
order,  peace,  civilization — and  then  cast  odium  on  the 
profession  of  arms. 

God  forbid  that  a  word  should  be  said,  in  or  out  of 
the  pulpit,  to  extenuate  the  wickedness  of  unjust  or 
needless  war  or  to  palliate  the  horrors  of  any  war. 
''  War,"  said  General  Sherman,  "  is  hell."  Let  no  illusion 
hide  from  us  the  total  of  its  misery  and  terror.  Death, 
destruction,  wounds,  sickness,  the  sacrifice  of  happy 
lives  on  the  battlefield,  the  breaking  of  lonely  hearts  at 
home.  But  the  fundamental  error  of  those  who  denounce 
all  war  as  unchristian  should  be  made  plain,  because 
it  tends  to  enfeeble  the  manhood  and  emasculate  the 
morality  of  the  race.  That  fundamental  error  is  their  for- 
getfulness  that  the  stern  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
is  still  with  us,  that  the  age  of  war  is  not  yet  past ;  they 
confound  the  actual  with  the  ideal  and  the  present  with 
the  future  ;  they  fail  to  recognize  that  long  ages  of  moral 
training  must  still  elapse  before  the  Christian  hope  is 
fulfilled  in  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
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world.  All  hail  to  the  new-born  principle  of  arbitration. 
God  send  it  growth,  vitahty,  and  triumph.  But  as  yet 
it  is  a  little  child  in  its  cradle.  All  hail  to  the  dim  sense 
of  universal  brotherhood  which  is  being  born  amid  the 
grim  armaments  of  the  nations  ;  may  it  come  to  its  own 
in  time  to  avert  Armageddon.  Christ  loved  peace,  but 
He  loved  reality  more.  And  the  reahty  we  well  know 
to  be  this — that  the  great  questions  which  menace  the 
world's  future  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  arbitration.  To 
arbitration  America  would  not  submit  the  Monroe 
doctrine ;  England  would  not  submit  an  Irish  or  an 
Indian  rebellion ;  Russia  her  access  to  the  sea  ;  Germany 
the  limits  of  her  navy ;  East  and  West  the  right  to 
occupy  the  vacant  spaces  of  Australasia  ;  invading  armies 
their  right  of  conquest.  Free  peoples  rightly  will  not 
submit  to  any  arbitrator  their  liberty  and  independence, 
or  the  security  and  sanctity  of  their  homes.  War  is  an 
evil,  but  great  as  it  is  there  are  evils  still  greater  ;  and 
sometimes  war  is  the  only  remedy,  as  the  surgeon's  knife 
may  be  the  only  remedy  for  mortal  disease.  Who  was 
to  arbitrate  between  North  and  South  in  America,  when 
Lincoln  said,  "  If  slavery  is  not  wrong  then  nothing  is 
wrong  ;  "  and  the  South  replied,  "  Slavery  is  a  right  and 
a  necessity,  and  we  will  die  in  its  defence  ?  " 

In  the  words  of  Captain  Mahan  :  "  War  freed  four 
millions  of  slaves,  settled  in  four  years  the  dispute  of  a 
century,  and  obviated  through  a  whole  continent  stand- 
ing armies  and  probable  coUisions." 

Was  war  then  no  remedy  ?  Terrible  as  was  the 
suffering,  countless  the  heart-breaks,  immeasurable  the 
cost  of  the  American  Civil  War,  was  the  result  not  worth 
it  ?      If  all  war  is  wrong,  then  the  Greeks  were  in  the 
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wrong  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  though  they  saved 
Europe  from  barbarism.  Charles  Martel  was  in  the  wi'ong 
when  he  rolled  back  the  Moslem  armies  and  saved 
Eiu'ope  for  Christianity.  The  Netherlands  were  in  the 
wrong  when  they  wrested  civil  and  religious  freedom 
from  the  bigotry  of  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
Drake  and  Howard  were  in  the  wrong  when  they 
attacked  the  Spanish  Armada.  They  should  have  been 
at  church  or  at  a  prayer  meeting  to  ask  a  blessing  on 
the  dominion  in  England  of  the  Papal  autocracy  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Switzerland  should  have  joined 
her  mountain  voice  to  the  English  voice  of  the  sea  in 
chorus  of  submission  to  invasion.  Cavour  and  Garibaldi 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  should  be  on  the  black  hst  of 
Christendom,  with  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  Borgias. 
Freedom  and  the  hope  of  humanity  should  everywhere 
have  accepted  passive  suicide  as  an  example  of  the 
meekness  of  the  Gospel.  China  alone  should  be  exalted 
among  nations  as  having  for  ages  rejected  the  soldier 
and  all  his  works  and  so  fulfilled  all  righteousness. 

Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  in  the  presence  of 
aggressive  evil  forces  it  will  always  be  inward  peace  with 
the  possible  duty  of  outward  conflict.  And  not  until 
His  Spirit  has  ^vl•ought  far  more  widely  and  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind  will  nations  and  Governments  be 
able  to  hear  and  obey  His  call,  "  Take  My  yoke  upon 
you  and  learn  of  Me,  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 
Not  indeed  in  vain  were  the  infinite  self-surrender  and 
perfect  submission  of  the  cross.  They  were  the  revelation 
to  an  untaught  world  of  the  prevailing  power  of  Divine 
love  and  the  supremacy  of  the  inward  life.  They  were 
the  magnificent  prophecy  of  a  golden  age.     They  were 
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the  lesson  which  even  yet  we  repeat  with  stammering 
lips  and  uncertain  heart.  They  were  the  seed  from  which 
is  still  springing  the  tree  of  life  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
heahng  of  the  nations.  Already  we  have  travelled  far 
from  the  days  when  a  clement  conqueror  like  Caesar 
could  sell  150,000  prisoners  into  slavery  after  a  single 
campaign,  and  when  a  kindly  statesman  like  Cicero 
could  in  all  his  letters  and  speeches  find  no  word  of 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  "  dim 
common  populations."  We  have  travelled  far  indeed 
from  the  time  when  sorrow  and  sin  could  find  no  consola- 
tion and  remedy  outside  the  scanty  circle  of  Stoic 
philosophy  or  the  childish  or  bloody  ritual  of  the  heathen 
temple. 

But  those  who  in  the  present  stage  of  the  evolution 
of  mankind  lend  themselves  to  doctrinaire  doubt  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  warfare  in  defence  of  one's  country, 
and  in  certain  cases  on  behalf  of  oppressed  humanity  ; 
those  who  teach  that  of  all  gifts  and  graces,  skill  and  force 
and  valour  in  arms  alone  come  not  from  above  but  from 
below,  do  a  manifold  wrong.  They  wrong  the  memorj' 
of  those  great  and  saintly  soldiers  whose  record  is  among 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  history.  They  wrong  the 
Christian  religion  by  divorcing  it  from  the  heroic  virtues 
and  achievements  of  the  race,  and  from  the  formation  of 
that  type  of  character  the  most  splendid  outcome  of  the 
soldier's  life,  which  is  set  forth  in  Wordsworth's  "  Happy 
Warrior."  It  was  not  feudalism  alone  which  gave  birth 
to  the  chivalrous  ideal  of  the  armed  knight  who  rode 
abroad  redressing  human  wrongs.  It  was  feudalism 
mated  with  the  Gospel.  Feudahsm  has  gone,  but  in 
our  own  time  we  have  known  the  armed  knight  who  in 
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strenuous  aud  successful  war  on  behalf  of  order  in  China, 
and  in  the  fortitude  of  his  forlorn  hope  against  slavery 
in  the  Soudan,  "  fed  his  soul  on  the  Bible  and  The 
Imitation  of  Christ." 

If  the  Christian  faith,  while  it  consoles  the  weak  and 
sorrowful,  and  comforts  the  sick  and  dying,  is  not 
intended  to  inspire  with  daring  and  devotion  on  the 
stricken  field,  if  it  has  no  word  of  command  to  defend 
home  and  country,  if  it  can  give  to  men  who  fight  in- 
vasion, oppression,  tyranny,  nothing  better  than  averted 
face  and  alien  eye,  then  the  Christian  Faith  is  not  the 
Universal  Religion,  it  m\\  not  long  be  the  religion  of 
the  strongest  and  noblest  races  ;  and  if  the  day  of 
Ai-mageddon  is  fated  to  arrive,  it  will  not  be  Christian 
armies  that  prevail. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  emasculated  Christianity 
that  Nietzsche  found  his  justification  for  his  sneer  at 
slave-religious.  It  belongs  to  the  greatness  of  Christ 
and  the  littleness  of  Christians  that  when  one  aspect  of 
His  Person  or  Teaching  is  clearly  seen,  another  becomes 
forgotten  or  obscured,  as  though  men  could  not  at  one 
time  take  in  the  whole.  So  perhaps  we  may  say  very 
generally  that  the  Primitive  Church  thought  chiefly  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Mediaeval  Church  of  the  Final 
Judge,  while  the  Modern  Church  dwells  on  the  Healer  of 
personal  sorrows  and  social  ills. 

But  if  men  have  found  beyond  expression  dear  the 
Figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  vnih  the  rescued  lamb,  if 
at  another  time  they  have  found  wholesome  His  Figure 
as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  at  still  another  as 
Herald  or  Harbinger  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  on  earth, 
not  less  dear  and  wholesome,  and  let  us  say  not  less 
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scriptural,  is  His  Figure  as  Happy  Warrior  in  tlie  great 
strife  between  good  and  evil. 

"  Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain 
And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train. 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower." 

In  Scripture  words,  He  is  the  Faithful  and  True, 
who  in  righteousness  doth  judge  and  make  war. 

We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  irreverence,  if  amid  the 
thoughts  of  sacrifice,  atonement.  Divine  love  for  man, 
which  throng  around  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  seems  to 
us  that  here  is  the  supreme  and  eternal  fulfilment  of 
Wordsworth's  closing  lines — 


^C3 


"  This  is  the  Happy  Warrior  ;  this  is  He 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

If  the  exclusively  feminine  and  passive  presentment 
of  Christ  is  a  wrong  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  not  less 
is  it  a  wrong  to  the  race.  To  tell  men  who  are  bound 
by  every  law  Divine  and  human  to  protect  their  homes 
and  their  heritage,  that  manhood  and  Christianity  are 
incompatible  terms ;  to  persuade  a  free  nation  set 
among  neighbours  less  advanced  in  freedom  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  that  submission  is  a  Christian  grace  and 
valour  at  best  a  Pagan  virtue  ;  to  preach  to  crowds 
already  relaxed  in  discipline  by  long  security,  that  there 
are  no  dangers  in  peace  and  no  righteousness  in  war, 
that  the  enemy  of  society  is  militarism  rather  than 
commercialism  or  athleticism,  rather  than  the  worship 
of  money  or  of  pleasure,  rather  than  want  of 
discipline  or  of  patriotism,  is  surely  to  be  deaf  to  the 
testimony  of  the  past  and  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  present. 
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The  true  corrective  to  blatant  jingoism  and  feather- 
headed  vain-glory  is  not  the  gospel  of  submission.  It  is 
instruction  in  the  right  occasions  of  war  and  the  true 
opportunities  of  peace,  the  doctrine  that  skill  and  force 
and  valour  are  gifts  of  God  to  be  used  and  accounted 
for  ;  that  as  our  national  security  and  liberty  were  won 
by  the  discipline  and  endurance  of  our  forefathers,  so 
by  discipline  and  endurance  we  must  bequeath  them  to 
our  children  ;  that  we  ought  to  make  every  sacrijfice  on 
behalf  of  peace  excepting  the  sacrifice  of  our  trust,  of 
our  duty,  or  of  our  principles  ;  that  He  who  is  the  Friend 
of  little  children,  the  Consoler  of  the  sorrowful,  the 
Helper  of  the  tempted,  the  Forgiver  of  the  penitent, 
Himself  the  eternal  type  of  submission  to  the  mystery 
of  sin,  suffering,  and  death,  is  the  same  subUme  figure 
who  stands  for  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the  war  against 
every  tyranny  that  enslaves  or  degrades,  the  leader  or 
champion  with  whom  we  all  take  service  at  Baptism, 
not  only  as  servants  but  as  soldiers.  These  elementary 
thoughts  on  the  Christian  ethic  of  war  are,  then,  not 
without  their  bearing  on  our  own  time  and  people. 
There  is  an  easy  optimism  which  ignores  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  the  character  of 
those  who  live  in  it,  which  bemuses  itself  with  the  dream 
that  if  only  we  say  Peace,  Peace,  there  shall  be  no 
more  "  trumpets  hlovm  for  wars."  There  is  the  natural 
alternative  of  this,  the  periodical  panic  of  men  slack  and 
unprepared.  There  is  an  aversion  from  discipline  and 
training,  a  desire  for  the  pride  of  empire  without  its 
duties,  a  setting  of  class  or  party  interests  above  national 
welfare,  which  recall  to  those  who  read  history,  judgments 
and  downfalls  of  ancient  time.    There  is  a  national  mood, 
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a  current  presentment  of  religion,  which  lacks  what 
Carlyle  called  veracity,  the  resolve  to  see  things  as  they 
are  ;  which  lays  stress  rather  on  the  emotion  or  the 
belief  than  on  the  deed  ;  which  therefore  does  not  attract 
strong  men,  and  does  not  tend  to  manhood,  thoroughness, 
and  efficiencv.  Statesmen  and  students  alike  have  clear 
vision  of  the  danger,  and  point  out  a  better  way,  if  only 
the  nation  can  find  leaders  fearless  and  faithful  enough 
to  take  it,  and  moral  force  and  persistency  to  follow  them. 
Bishop  Creighton  once  remarked  that  the  Enghsh  were 
the  most  undisciplined  people  in  the  world.  A  German 
writer  quoted  recently  in  the  Times,  in  estimating  the 
relative  futures  of  Germany  and  England,  said  that  the 
most  important  national  asset  of  his  own  countrymen 
was  the  discipline  which  had  been  forced  upon  them 
by  stern  circumstances  and  strong  rulers. 

Therefore  while  we  labour  and  pray  for  peace  in  our 
time  and  for  those  who  follow  us  ;  while  we  welcome  and 
set  forward  every  social  reform  which  shall  make  this 
land  still  dearer  to  and  happier  for  its  poorest  citizens, 
while  we  are  still  unashamed  to  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions  of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  let  us  use  all  our 
influence  as  teachers  and  preachers  to  estabHsh  that 
still,  strong  and  sane  religion  which  loves  and  seeks  for 
peace  but  is  unafraid  of  war,  which  recoils  from  money- 
worship,  pleasure-worship,  slack  self-indulgence  whether 
in  rich  or  poor,  which  willingly  bears  the  yoke  of  national 
service,  and  curtails  private  expense  and  private  licence 
for  the  public  good,  and  which  recognizes  in  the  love  of 
one's  country  a  companion  grace  to  the  love  of  man  and 
the  love  of  God. 

Oxford  has  not  always  been  the  home  of  lost  causes. 
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More  than  once  or  twice  she  has  sent  out  men  who 
have  kindled  a  new  and  holy  fire  in  the  hearts  of  EngHsh- 
men  everywhere.  May  the  Oxford  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, whether  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  Church, 
both  perceive  and  know  what  tilings  they  ought  to  do, 
and  have  grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same. 


II 

THE  SIGN   OF  THE   CROSS » 

"  I  (Paul),  who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ." — Colossians  i.  24. 

Revised  Version. 

"  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  your  sake,  and  fill  up,  on  my  part, 
that  which  was  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ." 


'o 


Was  there,  then,  anything  behind  or  lacking  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  ?  Did  He  not  ofier  "  a  full,  perfect, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction "  ? 
Have  we  been  wrong  in  singing  "  Once,  only  once,  and 
once  for  all,"  "  One  offering,  single  and  complete  "  ? 
Does  it  startle  or  perplex  us  to  find  St.  Paul  declaring 
that  any  man,  even  an  apostle,  can  fill  up  that  which 
is  behind  or  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ? 

These  questions  are  all  wide  of  the  mark,  because 
they  belong  to  the  domain  of  controversy  or  systematic 
theology,  and  St.  Paul's  words  come  from  a  source 
higher  and  deeper  than  the  reach  of  controversy  or  even 
of  systematic  theology  ;  they  come  from  an  impassioned 
and  devoted  heart.  He  was  not  constructing  definitions 
or  safeguarding  doctrines,  he  was  just  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  a  transport  of  desire  to  be  like  his  Master  in 

*  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  November  13,  1910. 
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serving  those  whom  his  Master  loved.  As  for  the  manner 
of  that  service,  he  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  that  great 
mystery  of  the  Christian  Life — shall  we  not  say  of  the 
life  of  the  soul  always  and  everywhere  ? — the  redeeming 
power  of  suffering  and  especially  of  dedicated  and 
accepted  suffering  ?  And  because  this  is  a  great 
mystery  of  our  life,  because,  without  some  secret  inward 
witness,  some  testimony  of  experience  or  faith  to  a 
Divine  purpose  and  a  power  for  good  in  evil  things,  our 
own  sorrows  would  break  our  hearts,  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  world  would  make  us  atheists  or  pessimists  ; 
because  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  supreme  symbol  or 
embodiment  of  this  mystery,  this  experience,  this  faith, 
therefore  any  word  of  Epistle  or  Gospel  concerning  it, 
any  utterance  of  the  thought  of  St.  Paul  upon  it,  is  of 
deep  and  perpetual  interest. 

I  think  no  one  can  read  with  open  mind  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  without  seeing  in 
it  the  thought  that  all  sufferins,  even  the  suffering  of 
those  who  neither  pray  nor  think,  of  ignorant,  reckless 
or  wicked  men  or  of  dumb  animals,  the  entire  dark 
element  of  pain  in  the  universe  is  bound  up  with  some 
vast  purpose  of  redemption  and  deliverance.  The  whole 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain.  It  is  subjected  to 
vanity  in  the  hope  that  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  unto  the  glory  of  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  The  earnest  expectation  of  created 
things  waits  for  the  reveahng  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 
suffering  of  the  present  time  is  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

In  a  limited  way  and  on  a  lower  plane  our  knowledge 
of  nature  confirms  this,  teaching  us  that  pain  is  and 
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always  has  been  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the  human 
race.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  profess  to  know  ;  he  is 
ranging  further  than  any  reach  of  human  knowledge,  in 
regions  of  hope  and  faith.  He  writes,  if  you  will,  as  a 
religious  poet,  or  entranced  seer.  He  views  the  whole 
dark  problem  of  suffering  and  sorrow  as  part  of  an 
eternal  purpose  of  mercy,  deliverance,  and  love  ;  as 
leading  up  to  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  He 
deals  only  in  hints  and  glimpses.  The  theme  is  too  great 
for  ordered  thought  or  articulate  speech. 

"  But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ?  " 

If  in  looking  out  upon  the  bewilderments  and 
tragedies  of  life  we  have  St.  Paul's  hope,  we  must  accept 
it  as  he  accepted  it,  not  as  the  result  of  argument,  but 
simply  because  of  our  faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God,  and  therefore  in  a  divine  order  in  His  universe, 
however  deeply  it  may  be  hidden.  And  so  far  as  we 
accept  and  realize  it,  we  shall  come  to  have  a  profound 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  suffering.  The  neglected,  the 
down-trodden,  the  wounded  and  dying  in  the  battle  of 
life,  the  stunted  and  starved  in  body  or  in  soul,  the 
deformed  or  diseased,  the  bruised  spirit  and  the  desolate 
heart,  the  victims  of  greed,  selfishness,  lust  or  cruelty, 
the  sad  and  the  sorry  wherever  they  be,  the  dumb 
creatures  in  fear  or  anguish  from  Nature's  ordinance  or 
from  the  carelessness  or  brutahty  of  men — these  are  all 
bearing  their  share  in  the  mystery  of  pain,  in  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  order,  in  the  dispensation  of  suffering 
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which  God  pities  while  He  permits.  For  while  the  whole 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  yet  not  a  sparrow 
falls  without  our  Father,  or  is  forgotten  before  God. 
^Vherefore  all  suffering  is  sacred  as  part  of  this  great 
travail  of  the  universe ;  and  he  who  can  look  with 
pleasure  or  even  indifEerence  on  the  anguish  of  man  or 
beast  is  not  far  from  the  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness  in 
this  age  or  another.  Therefore  we,  hke  God,  must 
reUeve,  control,  direct,  and  comfort  stricken  creatures 
(for  in  some  sense  we  must  beUeve  He  does  this),  and 
at  the  same  time  accept  and  dedicate  our  own  pain  and 
theirs  as  part  of  the  supreme  struggle  to  accomplish  His 
perfect  Will,  and  attain  the  glory  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  recked  little  of  suffering 
so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  themselves.  Julius  Csesar  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  clement  conqueror  of  anti- 
quity and  perhaps,  as  in  Shakespeare's  line,  "  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world."  Yet  Csesar  could  serenely 
sell  150,000  captives  into  slavery  after  a  single  campaign. 
Cicero  was  a  kindly  and  cultivated  statesman,  who  was 
broken-hearted  at  the  loss  of  his  own  daughter.  Yet 
in  all  his  many  letters  and  speeches  there  is  not  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  "  dim 
common  populations." 

These  men  lived  in  the  centre  of  knowledge  and 
civilization  only  a  century  before  Christ.  They  lived 
in  a  world  full  of  suffering  ;  in  a  world  full  of  men  and 
women  all  loved  and  remembered  by  God,  but  whose 
lot  was  often  embittered,  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
griefs  and  troubles  of  humanity,  but  also  by  violence, 
injustice,  oppression,  and  slavery. 

0 
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There  were  elect  and  noble  spirits  who  pondered  over 
and  wrestled  with  the  problems,  but  there  was  no  key  to 
the  meaning  of  suffering  or  to  the  purpose  of  pain.  So 
they  faced  the  shocks  and  misfortunes  of  life  with  a 
temper  of  callousness  or  fatalism  which  in  its  finest  and 
highest  development  became  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The 
best  a  man  can  do  is  to  stand  strongly  and  sternly  up  to 
his  doom,  and  accept  unshrinking  the  decree  of  destiny 
without  wasting  himself  on  hopes,  emotions,  or  regrets. 
This  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  elect  spirits  who  stand 
outside  the  circle  of  Christian  thought  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  well-known  lines  of  Henley — 

"  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"  In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced,  nor  cried  aloud  : 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  yet  unbowed. 

"  Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid. 

"  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

The  great  tragic  poets  have  reached  a  higher  inter- 
pretation than  this,  the  highest  outside  the  Bible 
writers.  It  is  an  interpretation  not  spoken  nor  written 
but  felt,  in  the  profound  sense  of  reconciliation  with 
which  we  accept  the  catastrophe  of  unmerited  doom 
which  in  tragcd}'  often  overwhelms  those  who  should 
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receive  love  and  honour.  Dr.  Bradley  in  his  ShaJie- 
spearean  Tragedy  illustrates  this  in  his  meditations  on 
the  death  of  Cordelia. 

"  The  feeling  I  mean  is  the  imj^ression  that  the  heroic 
being,  though  in  one  sense  and  outwardly  he  has  failed," 
is  yet  in  another  sense  superior  to  the  world  in  which  he 
appears  ;  is  in  some  way  which  we  do  not  seek  to  define, 
untouched  by  the  doom  which  overtakes  him  ;  and  is 
rather  set  free  from  life  than  deprived  of  it.  Some  such 
feeling  as  this  we  surely  have  in  various  degrees  at  the 
deaths  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  and  Lear,  and  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus.  It  implies  that  the  tragic 
world  if  taken  as  it  is  presented,  with  all  the  error,  guilt, 
failure,  woe  and  waste,  is  no  final  reality,  but  only  a  part 
of  reality  taken  for  the  whole,  and  when  so  taken  illusive  ; 
and  that  if  we  could  see  the  whole,  and  the  tragic  facts  in 
their  true  place  in  it,  we  should  find  them,  not  abolished 
of  course,  but  so  transmuted  that  they  had  ceased  to  be 
strictly  tragic, — find  perhaps  the  suffering  and  death 
counting  for  little  or  nothing,  the  greatness  of  the  soul 
for  much  or  all,  and  the  heroic  spirit  in  spite  of  failure, 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  things  than  the  smaller,  more 
circumspect,  and  even  '  better  '  beings  who  survived  the 
catastrophe.  This  feeling  is  evoked  with  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional strength  by  the  death  of  Cordelia.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  perception  that  she,  like  Lear,  has  attained 
through  suffering ;  we  know  that  she  had  suffered  and 
attained  in  his  days  of  prosperity.  It  is  simply  the 
feeling  that  what  happens  to  such  a  being  does  not 
matter ;  all  that  matters  is  what  she  is.  The  more 
unmotived,  unmerited,  senseless,  monstrous  her  fate, 
the  more  do  we  feel  that  it  does  not  concern  her.    The 
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conviction  flashes  in  on  us  that  if  only  we  could  see 
things  as  they  are  we  should  see  that  the  outward  is 
nothing  and  the  inward  is  all."  i 

St.  Paul  goes  further  than  the  tragic  poets  and 
clothes  their  dim  surmise  with  concrete  Christian  form. 
He  declares  that  there  came  One  with  clear  insight  into 
the  travail  and  distress  of  the  world  as  the  inevitable 
prelude  to  a  higher  life,  One  who  tranquilly  accepted  for 
Himself  defeat,  ruin,  and  death  as  a  perpetual  witness 
that  by  these  things  men  live  and  in  these  things  is  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  One  who  endured  the  Cross,  despising 
the  shame,  mid  is  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

This  was  God's  sign  to  His  world.  This  was  God's 
answer  to  th.Q  question  of  mankind.  There  are  things 
too  great  for  mortal  man  to  learn  from  even  the  wisest 
words  of  human  speech.  Therefore  God  gave  a  Sign 
which  shone  and  still  shines  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other  ;  the  Sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  interpretation  of  suffering,  the  assurance  of 
eternal  hope,  the  rainbow  of  God's  promise  against  the 
storm-cloud  of  evil. 

It  is  not  given  to  any  of  us,  nor  even  to  an  apostle, 
to  understand  the  entire  and  innermost  meaning  of  the 
sorrow  of  any  living  creature,  much  less  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  for  if  we  knew  it 

"  Root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 
We  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  planted  deep  as  hell,  and  reaches 
highest  heaven,  and  its  arms  stretch  wide  as  the  spaces 
of  the  world. 

^  Bradley's  Shahspearcan  Tragedy,  Lcct.  VIII.  (King  Lear) 
slightly  abridged. 
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Men  have  called  upon  each  other  to  steer  by  it  in 
theology,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  social  recon- 
struction. But  its  deepest  and  most  permanent  power 
will  always  be  in  its  appeal  to  the  secret  experience  of 
the  heart ;  in  its  interpretation  of  sorrow,  its  witness 
that  obedience  is  the  way  of  life,  though  death  seem  to 
be  at  our  right  hand,  its  unspoken  and  unspeakable 
promises  and  consolations  to  the  penitent  and  the 
striken. 

St.  Paul  is,  after  our  Lord  Himself,  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Cross  ;  and  I  would 
leave  with  you  two  of  the  interpretations  which  were 
nearest  to  his  heart.  The  fii'st  and  plainest  meaning  of 
the  Sign  is  that  suffering  which  to  the  Jew  was  a  mark 
of  God's  wrath  and  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  a  mark  of 
man's  helplessness  in  the  hands  of  fate — to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness — is 
and  always  has  been  bound  up  with  some  eternal 
purpose  of  mercy  and  uplifting.  The  dark  thread  of 
pain  which  runs  through  the  ages  is  in  some  sense  the 
clue  by  which  the  world  finds  its  way  to  the  light.  The 
sense  of  tears  in  human  things  is  the  sense  by  which  we 
learn  our  deepest  lessons.  In  the  groaning  and  travailing 
of  Creation  lies  the  promise  of  its  futm'e  deliverance. 
Black,  tragic,  unspeakable  as  are  some  of  the  things 
that  happen  to  flesh  and  blood,  the  suffering  of  this 
present  time  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  ^^^len  to  a  waiting  world 
God  gives  a  Sign,  it  is  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  If  the  Cross 
is,  as  we  believe,  an  interpretation  of  the  life  of  God, 
then  it  is  a  sign  that  suffering  is  a  part  of  that  life  as  it 
is  a  part  of  ours.    God  suffers  and  travails  with  His 
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suffering  and  travailing  world  when  calamity  befalls  us  ; 
perhaps  it  is  truer  to  say  that  He  bears  it  with  us  than 
that  He  inflicts  it  upon  us.  The  redemption  of  a  world  is 
by  the  path  of  pain  even  to  omnipotence.  The  world's 
sorrow  is  God's  sorrow,  and  He  like  us  passes  to  the 
victory  of  Love  by  the  way  of  the  Cross.  Henceforth 
all  suffering  is  consecrated.  While  a  new  hope  brightens 
over  the  dark  places  of  our  lot,  we  are  bound  to  be 
infinitely  tender  to  all  who  suffer,  and  to  regard  them  as 
bearing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  share  in  the 
great  redemptive  work,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  purpose. 

And  as  the  first  meaning  of  the  Sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  is  hope  for  the  world  and  light  on  God's  great 
purpose  in  Creation,  so  the  second  meaning  is  direct, 
intimate — j)ersonal  hope  and  fight  for  every  soul. 

It  is  that  burdens  borne  willingly,  trustfully,  devoutly, 
in  humble  yet  proud  fulfilment  of  God's  will,  or  in  love 
for  those  whom  God  loves,  are  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
which  He  draws  us  near  to  Himself  and  whispers  to  us 
the  secret  things  of  His  Spirit. 

This  is  the  inward  experience  which  has  gladdened 
saints  and  martyrs  in  the  extremity  of  their  anguish  and 
given  trust  and  fortitude  to  those  who  have  died  in  the 
fulfilment  of  duty.  This  is  the  experience  which  is 
given  to  you  and  me  when  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to 
His  holy  Will  and  work.  This  was  perfectly  and  entirely 
the  experience  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  He  alone  of 
mankind  gave  Himself  perfectly  and  entirely  to  the 
Will  of  God  and  the  love  of  men.  And  all  those  to  the 
latest  time  who  in  spite  of  their  failures  and  short- 
comings, their  sins  and  backslidings,  try  to  endure  in 
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His  Spirit  and  to  share  in  His  redeeming  work,  are 
filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  ajGBictions  of  Christ. 
Brethren,  let  us  follow  the  Sign. 

"  Christ  leads  us  tlirough  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  went  through  before  ; 
And  he  who  to  God's  Kingdom  comes 
Must  enter  by  this  door," 


Ill 

THE  CONSECRATION  OF  WARi 

"  Unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause." — Job  v.  8. 

For  men  and  for  nations  God  is  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  and  the  cause  that  is  sincerely  committed  to 
Him  receives  a  kind  of  consecration  in  the  very  com- 
mittal. In  this  our  time  of  danger  and  trial,  when  the 
varying  sway  of  conflict  is  less  perplexing  than  the  lies 
and  intrigues  which  issue  from  places  of  authority,  we 
would  follow  the  example  not  only  of  Job  but  of  honest 
men  everywhere,  when  sore  beset,  and  commit  our  cause 
unto  God. 

To  discuss,  in  the  midst  of  battle,  the  right  or  wrong 
of  going  to  war  seems  hardly  worth  while.  We  are  at 
war,  we  are  sure  we  are  right,  and  we  mean  to  see  it 
through.  No  discussion  on  the  morality  of  fighting  is 
likely  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  us.  We  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  listen  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture  texts 
on  turning  the  other  cheek.  When  shells  are  falling  or 
bayonets  being  fixed  soldiers  do  not  refer  to  their 
printed  manuals  of  instruction.  They  just  set  their 
teeth  and  fight.  And  so  the  nation  in  this  tremendous 
hour  of  its  destiny  does  not  stay  to  turn  over  the  pages 

1  An  address  given  to  the   Royal  Horse  Artillery  (Yorkshire 
Territorials)  on  December  6,  1914. 
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of  the  New  Testament.    It  just  acts  on  the  instinct, 
the  conscience,  the  conviction,  which  have  been  bred 
in  it  through  generations  of  Christian  teaching,  and  have 
become  part  of  its  nature  and  character.    The  time  for 
exposition  of  texts  on  non-resistance  has  gone  by.    It 
will  come  back,  but  not  yet.    It  was  but  yesterday — 
or  was  it  yester-year  ? — that  the  world  was  full  of 
arbitration  talk,  and  of  schemes  sincere  or  insincere  of 
universal   peace.    To-day,    arbitration   is   a   forgotten 
word.    It  will  be  remembered  again,  but  not  yet.    It 
was,  I  think,  some  six  years  ago,  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, that  Dr.  Robert  Horton,  one  of  our  most  respected 
religious  teachers,  suggested  that  in  the  teeth  of  danger 
or  invasion  a  Christian  nation  should  simply  disarm, 
should   meeldy   submit,   should   play   the   unresisting 
martyr   to  foreign   onslaught,   and  should  so   by  its 
obedience  to  the  Gospel,  electrify  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  and  charm  the  sword  out  of  the  aggressor's  hand. 
To-day  this  is  to  us  mere  talk  and  not  very  wise  talk. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  good  man  in  possession  of 
his  wits  really  wishes  England  to  kiss  the  iron  hand  of 
Germany  and  meekb-  present  to  her  the  liberties  of 
this  country  and  the  dominance  of  the  world.    We  do 
not  believe  that  any  sane  man  of  British  birth  really 
desires  this  realm  to  break  its  pledges,  to  betray  its 
trust,  and  in  the  name  of  a  supposed  but  doubtful 
obedience  to  the  Gospel  to  fling  upon  the  dust-heap  the 
moral  and  social  gains  of  a  thousand  years.    The  martyr- 
nation  has  indeed  been  found,  but  it  is  not  a  martyr  to 
misplaced  meekness  and  heady  religious  literalism,  but 
to  virtues  much  better  worth  dying  for,  to  the  valour 
with  which  it  has  fought  for  freedom,  and  the  honesty 
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with  which  it  has  kept  faith.  And  its  martyrdom,  far 
from  being  as  oil  on  troubled  waters,  has  kindled  a  burn- 
ing fire  of  indignation.  The  ruthless  brutahty  with 
which  Germany  has  trampled  on  Belgium  is  so  great  a 
provocation  that  we  are  liable  to  lose  the  true  doctrine 
of  righteous  warfare  in  unmeasured  anger  and  a  fury  of 
retaliation. 

Let  us  then  remind  ourselves  what  is  for  us  the  right, 
if  you  will  the  rehgious,  attitude  to  this  war.  We  all 
feel  so  deeply  about  it,  there  is  so  much  at  stake  for 
ourselves,  our  country  and  the  world,  that  while  the 
struggle  lasts  it  \vill  colour  all  our  thoughts  and  affect 
all  our  prayers.  Let  us  know  clearly  how  we  should 
think  and  feel  as  we  read  its  moving  and  terrible  story 
from  day  to  day. 

I  suppose  that  none  of  us,  however  much  we  hate 
war,  think  it  always  wrong  to  fight.  We  must  interpret 
even  Gospel  precepts  in  some  relation  to  human  experi- 
ence, common  sense,  and  good  faith.  To  seek  peace  at 
any  price  is  to  read  history  upside  down.  Surely  the 
heroes  of  the  race  have  not  always  been  in  the  wrong. 
If  so,  then  the  Greeks  were  in  the  wrong  at  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis  though  they  saved  Europe  from  barbarism. 
It  was  wrong  in  the  fifth  century  to  beat  back  Attila  and 
his  Huns  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  though  they  would 
have  wiped  out  civilization.  English  Alfred  was  in  the 
wrong  when  he  led  his  people  against  the  plundering 
Danes,  though  he  laid  thereby  the  foundations  of  this 
realm.  French  Charles  was  in  the  wrong  when  in  the 
eighth  century  he  rolled  back  the  invading  armies  of 
Mohammedanism,  though  they  would  have  wiped  out 
Christianity.    The  Dutch  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
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to  blame  for  their  magnificent  courage  in  wresting  civil 
and  religious  liberty  from  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Spain.  Drake  and  Howard  should  not  have  fought  the 
Spanish  Armada  ;  they  ought  to  have  been  on  their 
knees  at  a  prayer  meeting.  Garibaldi  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  shed  blood  for  a  united  Italy  and  for  a 
United  States  of  America,  should  be  on  the  black  list  of 
evil-doers.  Freedom  and  the  hope  of  humanity  should 
everywhere  accept  passive  suicide  as  an  example  of  the 
meelmess  of  the  Gospel. 

We  know  what  to  think  of  all  this.  There  is  a  time 
to  make  war  and  a  time  to  keep  peace,  and  there  is 
more  of  the  Gospel  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  than  in 
a  cowardly  and  dishonourable  peace. 

General  Sherman  was  doubtless  right  when  he  briefly 
said,  "  War  is  hell."  But  there  is  a  hell  deeper  and  darker, 
the  hell  of  knowing  that  you  have  failed  your  friends, 
flinched  from  your  duty,  and  sold  the  flag,  and  thereby 
have  ruined  your  country  and  set  back  the  hopes  of  a 
happier  world.  Mr.  Asquith's  w^ords  were  Christian  as 
well  as  patriotic  when  he  said  he  would  rather  the  British 
Empire  were  blotted  out  than  it  should  enter  into  a  base 
connivance  with  a  wicked  design  in  order  to  escape  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  resistance. 

So,  whether  we  are  soldiers  or  civilians,  let  us  as  a 
nation  persevere  with  our  dreadful  task  as  charged  with 
a  high  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  manldnd.  Let  us  put 
aside,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  thought  of  aggressions  and 
provocations,  of  cruelties  and  brutalities,  and  resolutely 
fulfil  our  mission  as  one  that  we  can  fitly  remember  in 
our  daily  prayers — the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  an 
armed  ^nd  unscrupulous  tyranny. 
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It  is  true  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  fighting  for 
our  own  existence  as  a  nation,  for  if  we  are  beaten  in  this 
war  the  British  Empire  will  go  down,  and  these  shores 
will  be  invaded.  But  patriotism  is  still  a  virtue  and 
there  is  more  than  patriotism  in  it.  The  British  Empire 
is  not  a  military  tyranny,  it  stands  for  these  three 
precious  things  :  personal  freedom,  tolerance  in  religion, 
and  humane  dealings  with  friends  and  enemies  and  subject 
races.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and  sins  of 
our  past,  these  three  things  are  what  we  stand  for  to-day. 
They  are  worth  dying  for,  and  they  lend  a  consecration 
to  every  sacrifice  we  make  on  their  behalf.  Not  a  man 
of  ours  has  fallen  in  this  great  conflict,  however  poor 
and  common  and  sinful  his  previous  life,  but  is  lifted  up 
into  fellowship  with  the  suffering  of  Christ  for  the 
world. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  hate  us.  Some  of  us 
have  read  with  a  shock  of  amazement  the  chant  of  hatred 
translated  from  one  of  their  popular  periodicals — 

"  French  and  Russian  they  matter  not, 

A  blow  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot. 

You  we  will  hate  with  a  lasting  hate, 

For  you  we  will  never  forego  our  hate  ; 

Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 

Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand. 
***** 

We  love  as  one  and  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone, 

England." 

If  that  is  really  the  feeling  of  the  German  people  (which 
God  forbid),  we  have  no  corresponding  hatred  in  return. 
We  think  of  them  as  a  great,  brave,  gifted,  and  in  many 
ways  noble  people,  grievously  misled,  and  for  the  present 
obsessed    with    an   evil   spirit.    Their   recent   acts    of 
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barbarity  and  pillage  seem  to  us  infinitely  unworthy  of 
them.  We  should  like  to  have  them  beside  us  as  leaders 
of  civilization  as  they  are  undoubtedly  leaders  in  learning 
and  science.  But  since  they  have  taken  up  the  sword, 
with  the  sword  they  must  be  met.  One  recalls  the 
words  of  Brutus  over  dead  Caesar  :  "  As  Csesar  loved  me, 
I  weep  for  him  :  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoiced  at  it : 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  but  as  he  was  ambitious, 
I  slew  him."  There  are  tears  for  his  love  :  joy  for  his 
fortune  :  honour  for  his  valour  :  death  for  his  ambition. 
Only  our  tears  are  not  for  Germany's  love  but  for  her 
hatred ;  and  we  do  not  wish  for  her  death  but  for  her 
return  to  a  right  mind. 

We  do  not  want  to  play  the  Pharisee  among  the 
nations,  and  say  to  Germany  or  any  other,  "  I  am  better 
than  thou."  We  acknowledge  and  deplore  our  national 
sins  and  follies.  There  are  blots  enough  on  our  record 
to  call  not  for  one  but  for  many  days  of  humiliation 
and  penitence.  But  this  deliberate  and  ruthless  appeal 
to  force,  this  adoption  of  blood  and  iron  as  a  national 
policy,  this  tearing  up  of  treaties  and  distortion  of  facts, 
this  wholesale  infliction  of  famine  and  destruction  as  an 
instrument  of  terror,  this  proclamation  of  might  as  the 
only  right,  is  political  atheism,  a  negation  of  the  Divine 
ordering  of  the  world,  a  breaking  up  of  the  fellowship  of 
mankind,  and  a  denial  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
God  would  we  commit  our  cause. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  believe  that  we  are  appointed 
to  witness  for  faith  in  God  and  the  fellowship  of  man  as 
well  as  to  defend  our  country.  We  are  very  unworthy 
witnesses  ?  Granted,  a  thousand  times.  But  if  we 
failed  to  witness  we  should  be  more  unworthy  still. 
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Let  tlie  consecration  to  a  great  cause  fall  upon  all 
our  lives,  add  reality  to  our  prayers,  turn  us  aside  from 
the  sins  that  so  easily  beset  us,  make  us  ready  and  cheerful 
in  suffering  and  loss,  draw  us  together  as  a  people,  and 
lead  each  one  of  us  to  seek  a  share  in  service.  So  shall 
our  war  be  lifted  into  a  religious  atmosphere  above  all 
thoughts  of  greed,  ambition,  or  revenge. 

In  quiet  ordinary  times  there  are  many  familiar 
figures  who  embody  and  express  what  is  best  in  English 
life  :  the  reforming  statesman,  the  peaceful  ambassador, 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse  in  the  hospital,  the  teacher  in 
the  school,  the  honest  tradesman  or  merchant,  the 
ingenious  mechanic,  the  diligent  workman,  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  with  his  message  of  eternity.  To-day  the 
men  who  chiefly  stand  for  England  are  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor.  It  is  they  who  bear  the  brunt  of  sacrij&ce, 
and  their  mission  comes  from  God  as  well  as  from  their 
country.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  some  of  the  best, 
the  most  truly  religious  men  of  our  race  have  been 
soldiers  ?  Need  we  count  over  names  like  Havelock, 
Outram,  Nicholson,  Gordon,  Roberts  ?  Must  we  go 
back  to  Oliver  Cromwell  or  even  to  Alfred  the  Great  ? 
Do  you  remember  that  it  was  to  a  rough  and  ready 
Roman  centurion  that  our  Lord  once  said,  "  /  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel  "  ?  Would  He  not 
say  to  some  of  the  simple  God-fearing  men  in  our  ships 
and  armies,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in 
crowded  churches,  not  in  groaning  revivals,  not  on 
eloquent  platforms,  not  amid  the  zeal  of  fanatics  and 
doctrinaires  "  ? 

The  Christian  Church  has  always  been  proud  of  her 
martvrs,    those    who    have    died   for    the    faith.    She 
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enshrines  their  names,  or  some  of  them,  in  her  calendars 
and  prayer-books  for  everlasting  remembrance. 

And  when  we  read  mournfully  those  long  lists  of 
casualties,  shall  we  not  sav,  "  These  are  the  martvrs  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  they  suffered.  They  died  for 
freedom  and  right,  for  their  country  and  the  world.  In 
this  their  supreme  sacrifice  their  earthly  frailties  arc 
forgotten  by  God  and  man.  Their  reward  also  is  with 
the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Most  High  "  ? 
Day  by  day  as  we  commit  ourselves  to  Crod's  keeping, 
we  will  also  commit  the  men  who  are  standing  between 
English  homes  and  the  fate  of  Belgium  ;  and  especially 
will  we  pray  for  the  dead  and  wounded,  that  God's 
Presence  may  comfort  them,  and  the  Light  Eternal 
shine  upon  them,  and  that  the  mantle  of  their  constancy 
and  courage  may  fall  upon  every  one  of  us. 


IV 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK  i 

"  And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  1 
have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." — 2  Kings 
xxii.  8. 

BIoRE  than  once  the  finding  of  a  book  has  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  a  nation  or  of  a  Church.  The 
re-discovery  of  the  Bible,  hidden  for  generations  in  a 
dead  language,  led  to  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  deeply  affected  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  British  people  both  here  and  overseas, 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  suppose  it  has 
made  a  difference  in  the  life  and  thought  of  every  one 
of  you  who  hear  my  voice.  At  any  rate,  it  has  made 
this  difference,  that  here  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  a  great  congregation  worshipping  God  and 
listening  to  scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  instead  of  a 
little  company  of  monks  celebrating  Latin  masses, 
chanting  Latin  services,  and  sometimes  hearing  with 
more  or  less  understanding  a  Latin  sermon. 

The  Book  which  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  found  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  made  a  change  not  wholly  unlike  this 
In  the  ways  of  the  ancient  Jewish  people.  It  came  after 
one  of  those  lapses  into  idolatry  and  heathenism  of  which 

*  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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the  Old  Testament  tells  us  so  frankly,  and  never  again 
after  its  coming  did  they  worship  idols.  It  made  an 
impression  so  deep  and  wide  that  they  were  never  quite 
the  same  afterwards. 

AVhat  was  this  book  so  strangely  discovered  ?  It  was 
the  book  which  we  call  Deuteronomy,  or  as  the  name 
signifies  the  Second  Law.  And  why  did  it  produce  so 
deep  an  impression  ?  Partly  because  the  people  seemed 
suddenly  to  hear  again  in  it  the  voice  of  their  great  law- 
giver Moses  and  the  voice  of  the  God  whom  Moses  served  ; 
but  partly  also  because  Deuteronomy  strikes  a  pro- 
founder  note,  appeals  more  directly  to  the  soul  than 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  or  Numbers.  It  is  not  in 
any  of  these,  but  in  Deuteronomy  that  we  read  '"  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength."  It  is  not  in  any 
of  these  but  in  Deuteronomy  that  the  appeal  is  made, 
"  That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that 
thou  mayest  obey  His  voice,  and  that  thou  mayest  cleave 
unto  Him,  for  He  is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days." 
It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  which  presents  religion 
to  us  as  a  bond  of  friendship  between  God  and  man.  The 
old  law  is  re-proclaimed,  but  men  are  to  obey  it  rather 
from  love  and  trust  than  from  fear.  The  deadliness  of 
sin  is  not  chiefly  in  its  punishment,  but  in  that  it  cuts  a 
man  off  from  the  presence  and  peace  and  blessing  of  God. 

And  how  did  the  finding  of  the  book  come  about  ? 

In  the  bad  years  of  their  backsliding,  when  the  people 
had  forgotten  God,  they  had  of  course  ceased  to  care 
either  for  the  sacred  books  or  the  sacred  buildins  of 
their  old  faith.  The  Temple  had  fallen  into  neglect  and 
ruin. 

D 
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And  then,  as  has  happened  to  other  nations  in  the 
day  of  their  extremity,  there  was  given  to  them  a  new 
leader  who  woke  them  up  from  their  fatal  dream. 

The  young  King  Josiah  was  a  patriot,  a  reformer,  a 
soldier,  and  a  man  filled  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 
He  gathered  round  him  the  best  men  of  his  time  and  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  saving  his  country.  "  And  like 
unto  him  was  there  no  King  before  him,  that  turned  unto 
the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  strength,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  neither 
after  him  arose  there  any  like  him."  To  the  uplifting 
and  inspiring  power  of  such  a  leader  of  his  people,  be 
he  crowned  or  uncrowned,  let  Belgium  witness  to-day. 

It  was  Josiah  who  ordered  the  cleansing  and  repairing 
of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  to  Josiah  belongs  the  finding 
of  the  book,  for  it  came  to  light  amid  the  rubbish  and 
ruin  which  were  being  cleared  away.  He  was  so  deeply 
moved  by  the  discovery  that  he  summoned  a  great 
assembly  to  the  Temple,  and  there  "  leaning  against  a 
pillar,"  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  court  he  read  aloud 
the  book  for  all  to  hear  from  beginning  to  end. 

And  then  across  these  high  hopes,  these  purified 
resolves,  this  renewal  of  a  nation's  life,  there  sounds  a 
note  of  unspeakable  tragedy.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  his  great  work  unfinished.  King  Josiah 
fell  in  battle  shot  through  by  Egyptian  arrows  on  the 
field  of  Megiddo.  The  leader  was  lost,  and  with  the 
leader  the  cause  for  which  he  stood.  The  nation 
plunged  down,  not  indeed  into  idolatry,  for  never  again 
did  the  people  lapse  into  heathenism,  but  into  defeat, 
shame,  and  captivity  in  a  foreign  land.  The  mourning 
for  the  dead  hero  may  perhaps  be  likened  to  the  outburst 
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of  sorrow  in  England  over  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  pathetic  records  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  whole  kingdom  gathered  to  his  funeral 
as  though  to  bury  with  the  man  and  the  king  the  hope 
and  the  safety  of  the  nation.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
led  the  lamentations,  "  They  mourned  for  him  as  one 
mourneth  for  his  only  son  ;  they  were  in  bitterness  for 
him  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born." 

The  death  of  Josiah  was  just  one  of  those  problems 
of  human  destiny  which  in  every  time  and  place  darken 
men's  hearts  and  stagger  their  faith.  The  hero  is  cut  off 
in  his  prime,  and  the  dotard  is  left  to  drag  out  useless 
days.  The  life  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  household 
hangs  is  suddenly  taken,  and  the  life  which  is  a  burden 
and  a  care  to  it  is  left.  Those  who  are  most  needed  in 
this  world  sometimes  seem  to  be  most  needed  in  another. 
According  to  the  homely  words  of  Mrs.  Poyser  in 
Adam  Bede,  those  who  are  not  wanted  in  this  world 
are  not  wanted  in  the  next. 

And  yet  looking  back  from  this  distance  of  time  we 
may  say  that  Josiah's  work  was  really  done,  and  that  he 
was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  To  save  his 
nation  from  invasion  and  captivity  was  an  impossible 
task,  impossible  even  for  a  statesman  and  a  hero.  It 
was  written  on  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  as,  God  help  us,  ■ 
it  is  sometimes  written  on  the  face  and  soul  of  a  man, 
Too  late.  As  far  as  this  world  and  its  opportunities 
were  concerned  the  time  had  gone  by.  Between  the 
coHiding  military  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  little 
state  of  Judah  was  bound  to  go  down.  It  was  happier 
far  for  Josiah  to  die  on  the  battlefield,  than  to  lincer 
through  years  of  disappointment  and  die  in  captivity  of 
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a  broken  heart.  Though  his  span  was  short  his  work  was 
great.  He  had  given  to  his  people  the  book  of  Deut- 
eronomy and  the  immortal  example  of  a  man  who  died 
as  he  had  lived  for  his  country.  That  was  the  task 
allotted  to  him  and  he  fulfilled  it.  That  was  the  life 
ordained  for  him  and  he  lived  it.  Some  day  in  a  wiser 
world  than  this  we  shall  understand  that  the  length  of 
a  man's  life  does  not  matter,  but  only  what  he  does  with 
it.  The  progress  of  medical  and  sanitary  science  is 
making  the  average  period  of  human  life  longer.  Yet  a 
world  in  which  everybody  should  creep  about  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  with  the  object  of  helping 
himself  and  making  himself  comfortable  would  be  a 
poor  spectacle  compared  with  the  sorriest  company  of 
those  who  dare  to  die  for  each  other,  for  the  right,  for 
their  country  or  their  God. 

In  1643,  in  the  battle  of  Newbury  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament  fell,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three,  Lucius 
Gary,  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  best,  noblest  and  wisest 
men  of  his  time.  This  was  his  epitaph,  by  a  poet  who 
knew  and  loved  him  : 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sere  : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May  ; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see  ; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

What  more  fitting  epitaph  for  many  a  young  soldier's 
grave  in  France  or  Flanders  to-day  ?  Not  without 
sympathy  do  we  hear  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  the 
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prophet  Jeremiah  the  sound  of  lamentation  over  the 
grave  of  Josiah,  not  without  sympathy  though  it  comes 
to  us  faintly  from  2500  years  ago.  Not  unmoved  can 
we  think  of  any  brave  man  dead  in  his  youth  or  early 
prime.  But  some  day  there  will  be  given  to  us  the  key 
of  the  mystery,  and  when  the  days  of  our  grief  are  ended 
we  shall  know  that  all  is  well,  that  death  is  but  the 
appointed  passing  from  the  smaller  life  to  the  greater, 
the  summons  of  the  Father  to  His  child,  "  Come  up 
hither." 

I  have  quoted  the  epitaph  of  a  seventeenth-century 
English  poet  over  a  seventeenth-century  Englishman. 
Let  me  add  some  words  of  an  American  poet  of  the 
nineteenth.  Walt  Whitman  did  not  sit  closely  by  any 
Church  or  creed  and  he  saw  all  the  worst  horrors  of  the 
great  American  civil  war,  for  he  spent  his  health  and 
strength  in  tending  the  wounded  in  hospital.  He  looked 
upon  that  scene  of  suffering  with  open  eye  and  aching 
heart  and  bade  Godspeed  to  many  a  young  comrade  on 
his  last  earthly  journey.  And  thus  did  he  write  down 
his  thought  : 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  passionately-wept  deaths  of  young  men  are 
provided  for  ; 

That  the  deaths  of  the  young  women  and  little  children  are  pro- 
vided for. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  wrecks  at  sea,  no  matter  what  the  horrors  of  them. 

No  matter  whose  wife,  child,  huslsand,  father,  lover  has  gone  down. 

Are  provided  for  to  the  minutest  points. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  whatever  can  possibly  happen  anywhere, 

At  any  time,  is  provided  for  in  the  inherences  of  things. 

I  do  not  think  that  life  provides  for  all,  but 

I  believe  that  heavenly  death  provides  for  all." 

May  it  be  ours,  whether  death  come  late  or  early,  to 
fulfil  our  appointed  task,  to  render  our  appointed  service, 
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to  bestow  on  the  world  our  appointed  gift,  be  it  never  so 
small,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  Father  of  mercies  and 
God  of  all  comfort. 

So  shall  we  know  for  ourselves  and  for  others — in  the 
words  of  the  book  which  was  found  in  the  Temple — that 
it  is  not  life  to  prolong  our  days,  but  to  love  the  Lord 
our  God,  and  to  obey.  Him  and  to  cleave  unto  Him,  for 
He  is  our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days. 


V 

THE  VINEYARD  OF  LIFE  i 

{Septuagesima) 

*'  So  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  be  called, 
but  few  chosen." — Matthew  xx.  1G. 

These  are  tlie  words  with  which  our  Lord  both  opens 
and  closes  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
as  though  to  convey  in  brief  its  innermost  meaning. 
Moreover,  they  are  words  reported  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  as  spoken  apart  from  this  particular  parable,  as 
though  our  Lord  more  than  once  summed  up  in  them 
some  great  and  vital  law  of  the  Providence  of  God  and 
of  the  life  of  men.  Let  us  give  them  our  thought.  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  men  early  hired,  who 
had  worked  all  day,  spoiled  the  record  of  their  service  by 
jealousy  of  the  late  comers,  and  by  haggling  for  pay 
beyond  their  agreement.  For  the  first  shall  be  last.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  men  whose  chance  came 
only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  whom  nobody  had  hired,  but 
who  worked  with  a  will  and  without  a  question  when 
their  call  came,  redeemed  all  the  lost  opportunity  by  the 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Septuagesima  Sunday. 
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grace  of  the  willing  heart  and  diligent  hand.  For  the 
last  shall  be  first. 

But  the  words  are  more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of 
the  parable,  they  are  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled,  in 
the  later  years  of  the  disciples,  and  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  later  centuries  of  the  Church's  history  in  a  fashion 
to  make  men  pause  and  wonder  and  pray.  The  religious 
world  of  our  Lord's  time,  with  all  its  enlightenment  and 
knowledge  of  its  ancient  Scriptures,  distrusted,  rejected, 
crucified  Christ  because  He  was  too  great  for  their 
religious  conventions.  For  the  first  shall  be  last.  And 
the  publican  and  the  harlot,  the  sorry  and  the  sinful 
received  Him  because  their  hearts  were  greater  than 
their  lot,  and  they  were  drawn  by  a  love  which  was 
greater  than  law.  For  the  last  shall  be  first.  The 
Jewish  nation,  which  for  years  had  inherited  religious 
knowledge  and  possessed  the  oracles  of  God,  despised 
the  message  of  freedom  and  forgiveness,  renounced  its 
mission  as  the  teacher  of  the  world  and  forfeited  its 
place  as  the  Chosen  People.  For  the  first  shall  be  last. 
And  idolatrous  Gentiles,  called  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  cast  aside  their  idolatries  and  impurities,  and 
flocked  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  the  last  shall 
be  first.  Out  of  all  the  favoured  Jewish  people  with 
its  Scriptures  and  Scribes  and  Temple,  He  to  whom 
Scriptures  and  Scribes  and  Temple  should  have  led 
them  up,  won  but  a  handful  of  disciples,  and  some 
of  these  were  not  steadfast — for  many  be  called,  but 
few  are  chosen. 

Among  those  earliest  called  disciples  who  shared  the 
companionship  of  the  Lord  Himself  was  one  Judas,  who, 
though  once  he  forsook  all  and  followed  Christ,  became 
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a  byword  and  a  curse  as  the  traitor-disciple.  For  the 
first  shall  be  last.  And  somewhere,  unknown,  perhaps, 
at  far-o£E  Tarsus,  hedged  in  and  blinded  by  his  pharisaic 
teaching,  never  to  meet  the  Lord  at  all  in  the  flesh,  was 
one  Saul  or  Paul  who  would  become  the  greatest  of  all 
Apostles.     For  the  last  shall  be  first. 

We  begin  to  fathom  the  depth  and  to  measure  the 
scope  of  the  Lord's  warning.  It  is  not  always  those  of 
light  and  leading,  those  of  great  and  early  opportunities 
who  are  first  in  the  Kingdom  whether  of  earth  or  of 
heaven.  In  the  long  run  it  is  always  the  simple  and 
true-hearted,  the  loyal  and  persevering.  Men  and 
nations  gifted  and  enlightened  above  their  fellows  are 
not  chosen  for  their  own  sakes.  God  has  no  favourites. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  world  that  men  or  nations  are 
chosen.  They  are  to  be  teachers,  witnesses,  champions 
of  righteousness,  truth  and  love.  They  are  to  be  torches 
in  the  surrounding  darkness.  They  are  to  be  workers 
in  God's  great  vineyard  of  humanity  not  merely  for  their 
own  wages,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  and  the  vines 
and  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  Alas  for  the  men  and 
the  nations  !  They  forget  all  this,  they  begin  to  say  it  is 
because  we  are  better  than  our  neighbours,  or  because 
God  loves  us  better,  that  we  are  favoured.  And  then 
power  and  wisdom  depart  from  them,  and  they  become 
deaf  to  the  inward  voice.  For  gifts  and  powers  depart 
with  the  departing  spirit  of  service  ;  wisdom  and  courage 
fade  with  fading  ideals  of  duty,  and  others  are  found  to 
take  their  office  and  carry  on  the  work  of  manldnd.  So 
history  is  strewn  with  memories  and  relics  of  nations, 
churches,  classes,  men  who  have  been  called  and  proved 
false  to  their  call,  and  from  the  forefront  of  the  world 
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have  fallen  into  sliame  and  ruin.  For  those  only  are 
God's  chosen  who  accept  and  fulfil  their  calling.  And 
"  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first,  for  many  be 
called  but  few  chosen."  Think  of  the  nations  that  once 
were  first  and  now  are  last :  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Judea,  Greece,  Rome.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  We,  who 
were  barbarians  in  the  forest  when  Rome  and  Greece  and 
Israel  were  filling  the  world  with  their  glory,  are  called 
to  carry  on  their  work.  Called  into  the  vineyard  at  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  hour,  and  entering  into  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  shall  we  prove  worthy  ? 
There  was  a  nation — a  Christian  nation,  too — which  God 
once  called  as  He  has  called  us.  To  her,  as  to  us,  he 
showed  new  worlds,  and  to  her  he  gave  rule  over  distant 
lands  and  seas.  That  nation  was  Spain.  She  fell 
because  of  her  religious  intolerance  in  Europe,  and  her 
greed  and  cruelty  overseas.  The  poor  conquered 
Mexican's  notion  of  the  Spaniard's  God  will  sum  up 
Spain's  colonial  policy.  A  Mexican  chief,  daunted  by 
the  strength  and  good  fortune  of  the  Spanish  invaders, 
sent  a  messenger  to  make  secret  inquiries  as  to  the 
Spanish  God  that  he  might  propitiate  his  favour.  The 
messenger  returned  with  a  covered  basket  containing 
what  he  had  observed  to  be  the  Spaniard's  deity.  With 
religious  observance  the  basket  was  uncovered  and  found 
to  contain — gold.  So  Spain  the  first  became  Spain  the 
last,  and  Spain  the  called  failed  to  be  Spain  the  chosen. 
Whether  the  fall  of  Spain  is  the  warning  of  England  it  is 
for  Englishmen  to  judge,  and  according  to  their  judg- 
ment to  play  the  citizen  and  the  man.  For  the  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  first.  What  is  true  of  nations 
is  true  of  churches.    Where  are  those  Churches,  oDce  the 
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first,  to  which  the  seven  epistles  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
addressed  ?  \Vhere  are  those  great  and  mighty  African 
Churches,  with  their  hundred  bishoprics  which  not  only 
gave  Christendom  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers, 
Origen  and  Cyprian,  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  but  gave 
shape  to  the  creeds  and  history  of  the  whole  Church  ? 
Swept  away  by  Moslem  armies.  Scarce  a  relic  left. 
When  the  Christian  life  and  fellowship  were  lost  in 
frantic  brawls  over  religious  differences,  and  party- 
feeling  took  the  vacant  place  of  charity,  the  African 
Churches  forfeited  their  place  in  human  progress,  and 
the  calling  to  which  they  were  false  was  taken  away. 
\Vliether  the  fall  of  the  African  Churches  is  the  warning 
of  the  Anglican,  the  Roman,  or  the  Greek  Churches,  it 
is  for  Churchmen  to  judge.  For  the  first  shall  be  last 
and  the  last  first. 

What  is  the  history  of  Government  in  this  country 
with  its  shifting  of  power  from  class  to  class  but  another 
illustration  of  the  same  truth  ?  The  earliest  called  into 
the  vineyard  were  the  aristocracy,  and  many  noble 
memories  they  have  left  of  the  day  of  their  power,  but 
they  could  not  learn  to  use  it  unselfishly.  They  governed 
in  their  own  interests,  and  were  set  aside  for  the  middle 
classes.  They,  too,  did  great  things,  long  to  be  re- 
membered. But  they  failed  in  the  largeness  of  concep- 
tion which  is  needed  for  a  nation's  service,  and  the  call 
has  gone  forth  for  the  worldng  class  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power.  If  they  prove  unworthy,  incapable  of  the 
sacrifices  and  self-control  which  alone  can  make  a  people 
great  and  a  country  secure,  the  power  will  pass  from  them 
as  from  others  to  some  unforeseen  dictatorship.  For 
the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first. 
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From  the  nation,  the  church,  the  class,  let  us  come 
down  to  the  boy  or  the  man.  It  is  not  the  first  in 
privilege  who  are  always  or  often  the  first  in  usefulness. 
It  is  not  the  gifted,  the  brilliant,  the  happily  placed  who 
always  or  often  do  God's  work  the  best.  They  are 
always  called,  they  are  not  always  chosen.  It  is  those 
who  through  discipline  gain  strength  of  will,  the  perse- 
vering, the  dutiful ;  it  is  those  who  are  quick  to  hear 
the  call  to  service  and  faithful  to  obey  it.  It  is  those  who 
build  up  their  characters  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  It 
is  those  who  learn  to  hold  on  in  spite  of  discouragement 
to  the  task  God  allots,  and  in  holding  on  learn  the  supreme 
virtues  of  self-conquest  and  inward  consecration.  It  is 
those  who  are  chosen  by  God  to  lead  His  forlorn  hopes 
against  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  happier  time.  Is  it  your  mind  to  be  one  of  the 
chosen  ?  Chosen,  that  is,  to  service,  to  usefulness,  to 
lead  and  help  your  brethren  ?  To  be  one  of  the  builders, 
however  humble,  of  God's  holy  and  beautiful  city  ? 
Many  are  called,  but  flinch  and  turn  aside.  Many 
perhaps  more  able,  more  talented,  more  gifted  than  you 
are  called.  Only  a  few  accept  the  call.  But  whoso 
accepts  the  call  and  abides  by  it  becomes  one  of  the 
chosen.  If  you  accept  it,  it  will  bring  work  and  hardship, 
and  disappointment.  But  it  will  also  bring  a  new  and 
eternal  life  in  the  heart,  the  life  of  service  and  trust,  and 
love  for  God  and  men,  the  life  of  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ. 


VI 

THE  FALL  OF  MAN  i 

{Sexngesima) 

"  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day." — Gen.  iii.  8. 

The  Bible  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  About  this  story  it 
is  possible  to  ask  many  hard  questions,  to  some  of  which 
you  may  get  a  variety  of  answers,  and  to  some  none  at 
all.  Who  wrote  it  ?  Where  did  he  get  it  from  ?  ^^^lat 
was  the  manner  of  its  coming  to  him  ?  How  old  is  it  ? 
Was  it  handed  down  to  the  writer  of  Genesis  from  a  time 
so  ancient  as  to  be  before  the  existence  of  writing  ? 
Where  was  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 

Answers  to  some  of  these  questions  would  be  too  long 
and  learned  for  my  sermon,  while  to  others  there  is  no 
answer.  But  one  plain  and  obvious  question  there  is, 
which,  with  a  little  thought,  we  may  answer  for  ourselves. 

Is  it  a  tale  of  an  actual  garden,  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
snake,  and  a  tree,  or  is  it  the  eternally  true  story  of  human 
experience,  the  story  of  you,  and  of  me,  and  of  every 
child  of  man,  clothed  in  the  picture  and  symbol  of  primi- 
tive ages  ?  Does  the  Fall  of  Man  repeat  itself  in  every 
life,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  antique  form  of  the  narrative 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Sexagesima  Sunday 
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we  can  read  in  it  our  own  history,  the  warnings  and  the 
hopes  that  wait  on  every  one  of  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  have  we  not  got  the  pith 
and  gist  of  the  matter  however  little  we  may  know  of 
research  into  origins  and  authorships  ? 

We  are  all  born  into  the  garden  of  innocence  sur- 
rounded and  tended  by  the  mother-love  which  God 
provides  so  wonderfully  for  every  little  child.  But 
however  secure  our  shelter  and  however  happy  our 
inheritance  and  training,  we  come  sooner  or  later  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  There  is  temptation,  the  awful 
power  of  choice,  the  struggle  and  the  fall,  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  We  are  banished  from  the  Garden  of 
Innocence,  never  to  return,  though  never,  please  God, 
from  the  love  which  was  the  best  thing  in  it.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  divine  things  in  our  mortal  life  that  love  does 
not  forsake  even  the  prodigal,  but  waits  to  welcome  his 
return.  The  binden  and  struggle  of  sin  are  upon  us  and 
our  life  becomes  a  battle-ground.  Our  puny  effort  to 
shift  the  blame,  like  Adam,  on  to  a  companion,  or  like 
Eve  on  to  the  force  of  temptation,  is  of  no  avail.  The 
companion  indeed  may  have  betrayed  us,  and  the  temp- 
tation may  have  been  great,  but  the  responsibility  and 
the  penalty  remain  with  ourselves.  Every  man  stands 
alone  with  the  result  of  his  deed,  and  when  temptation 
has  brought  sin,  and  sin  has  brought  shame  and  a  heavy 
heart,  then — again  like  Adam  and  Eve — we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  That  is,  in  some  silent  hour,  when  companion 
and  excitement  and  pleasure  have  forsaken  us,  when 
perchance  we  try  to  pray,  we  hear  within  us  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  a  voice  of  unspeakable  warning  and 
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sorrow,  "  Man,  woman,  where  art  thou  ?     What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done  ?  " 

Is  it  not  your  story  and  mine,  the  story  of  mankind, 
and  of  every  child  of  man  ?  There  comes  to  each  of  us, 
sooner  or  later,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
comes  in  our  own  temptation  and  fall,  or  in  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  a  friend,  companion,  or  neighbour,  or  in  the 
sudden  unveiling  to  us  of  the  dark,  the  tragic,  the  shame- 
ful side  of  life  which  underlies  its  joy.  And  we  are 
forthwith  banished  from  the  sunht  garden  of  our  child- 
hood and  innocence — 

"  And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain 
And  the  world  is  never  the  same  again." 

Yet  I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  you  take  this  for 
the  entire  story  either  of  the  Bible  or  of  our  own  experi- 
ence. The  happy  innocence  of  unconscious  childhood  ; 
the  coming  of  temptation  ;  the  tremendous  revelation 
of  sood  and  evil ;  the  banishment  into  a  world  of  toil 
and  struggle  without  and  within  ;  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
of  sweat  of  brow  and  brain,  of  travail  of  the  soul — all 
these  are  reahties,  yet  these  are  only  half  the  story,  and 
if  taken  for  the  whole  become  a  kind  of  lie,  since  "  a  lie 
that  is  half  the  truth  is  ever  the  worst  of  lies."  And 
herein  is  the  insufi&ciency  and  insincerity  of  that  religious 
talk  which  represents  the  actual  world  of  men  as  a  vale 
of  tears,  a  forsaken,  forlorn,  and  accursed  place,  from 
which  we  can  only  sigh  to  be  delivered  into  Jerusalem 
the  Golden.  There  is  a  touch  of  Pecksniff  in  all  such  talk. 
It  is  a  vale  of  tears  and  tragedies,  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
of  dreadful  wrongs  and  tyrannies,  of  vice  and  sin.  It  is 
also  a  vale  of  love  and  laughter,  of  heroic  achievement 
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and  stubborn  fidelity,  of  tender  compassion  and  com- 
panionship, of  splendid  conquests  and  still  more  splendid 
martyrdoms.  It  is  a  world  visited  by  visions  of  beauty 
and  great  hopes  and  valiant  resolves,  a  world  in  which 
men  and  women  find  a  happiness  beyond  the  happiness 
of  childhood  and  innocence,  in  fighting  evil,  standing 
firm  against  temptation,  and  climbing  hand  in  hand 
"  those  great  altar-stairs  which  lead  through  darkness 
up  to  God." 

And  in  this  world  of  good  and  evil  where  the  shadows 
are  so  dark,  but  also  the  lights  and  colours  so  bright,  it 
is  for  you  to  play  your  part,  forgetting  neither  the  good 
nor  the  evil. 

You  remember  that  the  Bible  story  of  the  Fall  ends 
with  a  prophecy.  The  serpent  shall  bruise  man's  heel, 
but  man  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  That  is,  the 
power  of  evil  (of  which  the  serpent  is  the  symbol)  shall 
bring  into  the  life  of  men  hindrance,  suffering,  wounds, 
and  shame,  but  in  the  end  men  shall  defeat  and  destroy 
their  enemy,  inflicting  not  merely  the  bruised  heel,  but 
the  crushed  head. 

Of  that  prophecy  the  whole  Bible  and  the  entire 
history  of  manldnd  to  the  latest  day  is  the  fulfilment. 
The  forces  of  good  gather  and  advance,  through  failures 
and  disasters  and  backslidings  innumerable,  still  advance 
and  gather.  However  slowly  and  painfully,  we  move  to 
the  time  when  God  shall  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet. 
The  coming  and  leadership  of  Christ  are  in  themselves 
the  pledge  that  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  That  is  the  only 
real  meaning  of  progress.  The  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  men  may  be  wonderful,  and  may  help  towards 
the  final  victory.     But  there  is  no  true  progress  towards 
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wisdom  and  happiness  which  is  not  also  progress  in 
goodness.  The  record  of  devoted  Hves  and  noble  deeds 
of  men  and  women  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
cause  grows  longer  and  more  glorious  as  the  world  grows 
older. 

It  is  for  you,  my  hearers,  to  take  your  part  in  this 
great  war,  as  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  Lord.  Let  my 
final  words  to  you  be  these.  In  proportion  as  you  meet 
and  withstand  the  temptation  of  your  early  life ;  in 
proportion  as  you  learn  discipline  and  hardness  in  the 
struggle  to  be  good  men  and  good  women,  in  proportion 
as  you  listen  to  the  voice  that  calls  you  back  after  vou 
have  fallen  into  sin — in  that  proportion,  and  in  no  other, 
will  you  gain  strength  and  judgment  and  singleness  of 
heart  to  be  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  do  your 
share  in  setting  back  the  evils  and  miseries  in  your  own 
heart  and  in  the  society  in  which  you  live.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  after  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  has  come 
to  us  through  our  own  grievous  sin,  the  world  to  us,  as  to 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  story,  is  never  quite  the  same  again. 
But  it  is  still  God's  world,  and  God's  work  is  to  be  done 
in  it.  By  His  grace  and  gift  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  our  own  punishment  bravely  and  patiently  borne,  we 
may  learn  from  our  downfall  to  walk  warily  ourselves, 
and  to  help  our  companions  the  better  when  they  are 
beset  with  like  temptation,  and  so  to  enter  into  the  fullness 
of  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
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VII 

CHARITY  1 

{Quinquagesima) 

"  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more 
excellent  way." — 1  CoR.  xii.  31. 

"  The  greatest  of  these  is  charity." — 1  Coh.  xiii.  13. 

It  is  needless  to  ask  what  is  the  more  excellent  way.  It 
is  the  way  of  Charity.  Nor  need  we  discuss  whether 
Charity,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  or  Love  as  in  the 
Revised,  is  the  best  translation  of  St.  Paul.  Both  words 
have  been  misused  and  profaned,  yet  both  of  them  stand 
for  the  best  thing  in  our  life,  and  their  meaning  shines 
imperishably  through  the  misuse  and  the  profanity. 

If  St.  Paul's  dim  eyesight  compelled  him  to  dictate 
this  Epistle,  we  can  well  believe  that  when  they  came  to 
the  thirteenth  chapter  the  writer  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  heard  his  voice  vibrate  with  deepened 
feeling,  and  saw  the  failing  eyes  Idndle  with  divine  fire 
as  the  vision  of  charity  passed  before  him.  For  it  is  the 
highest  point  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  the  New  Testament 
counterpart  of  the  vision  of  the  ancient  seer  when  the 
Lord  passed  by  before  him  and  proclaimed  the  Lord  God 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufEering  and  abundant  in 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 
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goodness  and  truth.  It  is  the  great  Psalm  of  Charity, 
just  as  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  the  great  Psahn  of  Faith. 

The  Corinthian  Church  was  torn  asunder  by  rivalries, 
dissensions,  and  party  spirit.  The  quarrel  was  sometimes 
over  one  thing,  sometimes  over  another.  In  this  case 
it  was  about  the  relative  value  of  different  gifts  or  graces  ; 
whether  it  were  better  to  be  an  apostle  or  a  prophet,  a 
teacher  or  an  administrator,  a  healer  of  disease  or  a 
speaker  of  tongues.  In  these  barren  disputes  men  spent 
the  time  and  energy  which  should  have  gone  to  the  up- 
lifting and  consecrating  of  human  life.  So  have  Christians 
of  a  later  day  spent  in  wrangles  over  Church  order  and 
ritual  and  non-essential  doctrine  the  force  which  might 
have  prevailed  against  social  wrongs  and  personal  and 
national  sins.  Now,  as  then,  there  are  those  who  hate 
error  more  than  iniquity,  a  heretic  more  than  an  evil- 
doer, a  mistaken  brother  more  than  a  betrayer  of  trust. 
St.  Paul's  argument  stands  for  all  time.  These  gifts  and 
graces  which  you  measure  and  compare  with  such  heat 
and  bitterness  are  all  good  in  their  way,  but  there  is  a 
way  better  than  any  or  all  of  them.  '•  Covet  earnestly  the 
best  gijts,  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way." 

Not  that  we  are  bidden  to  hold  loosely  or  slackly  by 
our  behefs  and  opinions.  \Vc  may  respect  a  man  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  law  and  doctrine  of  his  Church.  No  man 
ever  expounded  his  "  views  "  more  earnestly  than  St. 
Paul.  But  all  these  lesser  matters  are  on  a  lower  plane. 
Love  is  greater  than  orthodoxy  and  charity  is  above 
rubrics. 

It  is  an  amazing  utterance.  "  Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity, 
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I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
Though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy — that  is  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  of  eloquence  and  persuasive  teaching,  and 
though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge — 
surely  these  are  great  gifts,  to  set  before  men  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them,  from  the  stores  of  your  learning 
and  by  the  magic  of  your  trained  speech,  to  enlighten,  to 
edify,  to  convince,  to  encourage  !  Without  charity  they 
are  nothing.  Though  I  have  faith  so  that  I  can  remove 
mountains.  Why,  are  we  not  told  that  faith  is  the 
central  principle,  the  inner,  vital  fire  of  all  religion,  the 
one  thing  needful,  the  antidote  of  sin  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  soul  ?  Yet  with  this  and  without  charity 
I  am  nothing,  a  blundering  fanatic  or  a  mischievous 
zealot.  Is  not  the  apostle  overstating  his  case  ?  Not 
so,  he  has  more  to  come.  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 
There  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  men  and  women 
who  in  their  wild  zeal  rushed  upon  the  spears  of  the 
soldiery  or  upon  death  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, demanding  martyrdom  as  the  gate  to  paradise. 
According  to  St.  Paul  they  would  have  done  far  better 
to  live  and  love  in  this  world  than  to  die  rashly  storming 
the  gates  of  the  next. 

On  the  one  side  an  eloquent  tongue,  a  fertile  brain,  a 
burning  zeal,  an  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  a  spirit  full 
of  courage  and  fortitude.  On  the  other  side,  a  heart  wise 
with  the  insight  of  love,  a  life  rich  in  sympathy  and  for- 
bearance, a  judgment  purified  and  exalted  by  divine 
impulses  of  tenderness.  Those  weighed  against  these  are 
as  dust  in  the  balance.    Much  more  than  in  comparison 
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with  these  are  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  the  fiery 
faith  of  bigots,  the  ceremonial  zeal  of  pharisees,  the 
proselytizing  energy  of  sectarians,  the  hot  self-devotion  of 
partisans.  "  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  planted ;  yea,  they  shall 
not  be  sown  ;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  on  the  earth. 
And  He  shall  blow  u'pon  them  and  they  shall  wither ;  and 
the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as  stubble.^' 

If  you  ask  what  precisely  is  this  virtue  or  grace  of 
charity,  the  reply  must  be  that  it  will  not  come  within 
the  four  corners  of  a  definition.  You  can  no  more  define 
love  than  you  can  define  life,  or  springtime  in  a  wood,  or 
sunset  over  the  sea.  But  though  love  is  among  the  un- 
definable  things,  you  may  describe  what  love  does,  just 
as  you  may  describe  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  wood,  or 
the  colours  of  sunset  over  the  sea.  And  St.  Paul 
describes,  "  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  charity 
envieth  'not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  j^ifjf^d  '^^P> 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  7iot  her  oivn,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

In  short,  it  is  the  very  Life  Divine  in  the  soul  which 
shines  through  and  transfigures  all  its  doings  and 
sufferings  as  springtime  transfigures  the  woodland,  and 
as  sunlight  transfigures  the  evening  cloud. 

Would  you  learn  in  parable  why  love  is  greater  than 
faith  or  hope  ?  Then  go  and  watch  with  some  troubled 
mother  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  child.  You  will  see  that 
when  hope  is  dead  and  faith  in  eclipse  because  the 
irrevocable  end  is  near,  love  will  still  pour  itself  out  in 
every  office  of  tenderness  though  the  heart  is  broken  in 
which  it  is  enshrined.    And  if  vou  can  watch  long  enough, 
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you  will  see  that  when  the  bitterness  of  grief  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  desolation  of  loss  complete,  hope  and 
faith  will  come  back  at  the  call  of  love,  and  bring  their 
consoling  message  of  a  life  unseen  and  eternal.  Or  read 
of  the  men  and  women  who  because  of  the  love  which 
burns  within  them  persevere  in  works  of  mercy,  kindness 
and  help  through  doubts  and  disappointments,  and  dis- 
illusion and  ingratitude.  By  the  sheer  power  of  love 
they  live  through  their  period  of  disenchantment  and 
despair,  and  faith  and  hope  return  with  larger  wisdom, 
humbler  patience  and  more  determined  resolve.  For 
charity  or  love  is  the  root  virtue  of  the  soul's  secret  life 
as  honesty  is  the  root  virtue  of  common  human  inter- 
course. 

Men  dimly  perceived  this  even  in  those  dark  ages  of 
the  past  when  every  creed  bristled  with  anathemas, 
when  zealots  founded  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
and  prepared  the  faggot  and  the  stake  for  heretics. 
For  thev  exalted  as  a  prince  among  saints,  not  the 
ablest  of  their  theologians,  not  the  ablest  of  their  Church 
administrators,  not  their  most  powerful  expounders  of 
doctrine,  but  the  "little  poor  man"  Francis  of  Assisi, 
that  strange,  sweet  simple  soul  who  passed  by  and 
through  all  their  controversies  as  though  he  did  not  know 
of  them,  to  whom  man  and  bird  and  beast  were  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  outcast  and  afflicted  brothers  and 
sisters  most  of  all,  the  barefoot  friar  who  trod  the  single 
path  of  charity,  and  found  faith  and  hope  and  joy  as  his 
companions  on  the  way. 

How  often  are  we  told  that  ours  is  an  age  of  doubt  and 
questioning  and  criticism.  How  urgently  some  of  us  cry 
out  for  certain  guidance  in  matters  of  belief.    How 
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desolate  of  faitli  and  hope  are  some  of  the  famous 
writings  of  the  last  half-century,  whether  fiction  or 
philosophy. 

But  never  was  any  age  richer  in  those  romantic 
figures  of  love  and  service  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Never  was  any 
age  half  so  rich  in  endeavour  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor,  to  rescue  the  fallen,  to 
comfort  the  unfortunate.  Misery  and  wrong  enough  and 
to  spare  still  remain.  A  demented  nation  may  plunge 
the  world  into  a  welter  of  blood  and  suffering.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  the  age  above  all  others  of  nurses, 
hospitals,  schools,  missions,  and  agencies  of  kindhness 
and  help.  AMiatever  form  these  things  take,  and  with 
whatever  controversies  they  may  be  mixed  up,  they  are 
the  fruit  of  the  charity  at  the  heart  of  this  realm  and 
empire.  It  may  be  written  hereafter  that  the  age  which 
was  lacking  in  faith  was  redeemed  by  its  love,  and  that 
after  it  had  been  purified  in  the  furnace  of  war,  God  gave 
back  to  it  a  more  spiritual  faith  and  a  diviner  hope  for 
mankind. 

It  is  for  us,  whether  our  faith  be  strong  or  weak, 
whether  our  hope  be  bright  or  dim,  to  bear  our  share  in 
works  and  words  of  love,  thou  ah  the  guns  thunder  round 
us  by  land  and  sea.  So  shall  we  be  at  once  the  children 
of  our  time  and  the  children  of  God,  and  prove  that  even 
on  the  battlefield  we  did  not  seek  we  are  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  human  brotherhood,  which  is  another  name  for 
Charity. 


VIII 
DE  PROFUNDLSi 

[Lent) 

"  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Lord :  Lord,  hear  my 
voice." — Psalm  cxxx.  1. 

This  is  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms,  appointed  for  the 
evening  of  Ash  Wednesday,  and  may  therefore  be  fitly 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  Lenten  meditation. 

What  was  this  deep  of  which  the  psalmists  so  often 
speak  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pit  into  which  those  are 
most  liable  to  fall  who  have  great  capacities  both  of 
good  and  evil ;  those  of  urgent  temptations  and  desires, 
and  yet  of  a  deep  sense  of  God's  presence  and  of  the  beauty 
of  order  and  goodness  ;  those  whose  souls  are  beset  with 
tumult,  and  yet  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest. 

All  the  men  who  ever  wrote  great  Psalms  and 
prophecies,  whether  Hebrew  or  English,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Bible,  have  been  men  of  this  double  nature, 
and  have. now  and  again  gone  down  into  the  pit.  It  is 
the  price  they  pay  for  their  inspiration,  and  for  their 
power  of  teaching  and  kindling  other  souls. 

But  while  they  are  in  the  pit  it  is  all  they  can  do  to 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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keep  their  own  souls  alive.  Think  of  the  many  and 
strange  descriptions  of  this  deep  in  the  Book  of  the 
Psalms. 

It  is  a  horrible  pit,  where  in  the  mire  and  clay  a  man 
can  find  no  footing,  but  sinks  the  deeper  for  his  struggling. 
It  is  a  place  of  darkness  and  storms,  a  shoreless  and 
bottomless  sea,  where  he  is  drowning  and  drowning 
while  all  God's  billows  and  waves  go  over  him.  It  is  a 
place  of  utter  loneliness  where  he  sits  like  a  sparrow  on 
the  housetop  or  a  doleful  bird  of  the  desert,  while  God 
has  put  his  lovers  and  friends  far  from  him  and  no  man 
cares  for  his  soul,  and  all  men  seem  to  him  liars,  and 
God  seems  to  have  forgotten  him  and  forgotten  all  the 
world.  It  is  a  dreadful  net  which  has  entangled  his  feet, 
a  dark  prison  in  which  he  is  set  so  fast  that  he  cannot 
net  forth.  It  is  a  torturing  and  hateful  disease  which 
gives  his  flesh  no  health  and  his  bones  no  rest,  while  his 
wounds  fester  and  grow  corrupt.  It  is  a  battlefield  after 
the  fight,  where  he  seems  to  lie  stript  among  the  dead, 
like  those  who  are  wounded  and  cut  away  from  God's 
risht  hand.  It  is  an  outer  darkness  where  fearfulness 
and  trembling  have  come  upon  him  and  a  horrible 
dread  has  overwhelmed  him.  Yea,  it  is  hell  itself,  the 
pit  of  hell,  the  nethermost  hell  where  God's  wa-ath  burns 
like  fire,  till  his  tongue  cleaves  to  his  gums,  and  his 
bones  are  burnt  up  like  a  firebrand,  till  he  is  weary  of 
crying,  his  throat  is  dry  ;  his  heart  fails  him  for  waiting 
so  long  upon  God. 

These,  if  you  like,  are  figures  of  speech.  But  there 
is  not  a  note  of  insincerity  or  make-believe  in  one  of 
them.  Are  you  too  small  a  soul  to  recognize  their 
tremendous  reality,  to  see  in  them  a  record  of  human 
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experience  ?  I  suppose  there  are  people  like  that.  I 
suppose  there  are  people  who  go  through  this  world  and 
out  of  it,  without  ever  realizing  that  life  has  depths  in 
which  a  strong  man  is  wrung  to  crying  upon  God  like 
a  helpless  and  deserted  child.  I  suppose  there  are  people 
who  can  take  religion  thus  lightly,  and  if  they  are  clever 
can  find  arguments  for  having  no  rehgion  at  all.  And 
as,  assuredly,  there  are  things  to  be  learned  in  the  pit, 
which  cannot  be  learned  anywhere  else,  I  suppose  that 
God  in  His  mercy  will  provide  for  them  hereafter  the 
opportunity  of  suffering  denied  them  here.  "  For  there 
is  mercy  with  Thee,  therefore  shalt  Thou  he  feared.''^ 

What,  apart  from  figures  of  speech,  is  this  pit  or 
deep  from  which  voices  cry  out  to  God  in  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  in  Epistle  and  Gospel  all  through  the  Bible  ? 
Like  all  profoundest  experiences  it  cannot  be  caught  in 
a  definition  or  expressed  in  a  sentence.  For  no  life  or 
soul  is  quite  the  same  as  another,  and  there  are  differ- 
ences in  experience  as  there  are  differences  of  character, 
temperament,  and  circumstance. 

It  is  the  stress  of  unbearable  calamity,  grief,  loss, 
pain  of  body  or  of  mind  which  breaks  for  a  time  the  power 
of  our  will,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  belief  in  God. 
And  yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  not  mere  misfortune  in 
itself,  for  we  sometimes  see  prosperous  successful  people 
in  that  pit,  while  stricken  folk  who  are  dying  in  poverty 
and  pain  and  loneliness  are  not  in  the  pit  at  all,  but 
amongst  those  of  whom  it  is  written  "  Blessed  are  they 
who  going  through  the  vale  of  misery  use  it  for  a  ivell, 
and  the  jyools  are  filled  with  water. ''^ 

Or  it  is  the  black  shadow  cast  upon  the  spirit  by  some 
form  of  bodily  weakness,  some  subtle  disorder  of  nerve 
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or  brain,  some  onset  of  melancholy,  when  the  Sun  of  the 
soul  is  hidden,  and  "  there  is  but  one  cloud  in  the  sky, 
but  it  curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole."  So  it  was  with 
John  Bunyan  when  in  doubts  and  wrestlings  and 
despairs  he  paced  the  streets  of  Bedford  or  the  fields  of 
Elstow.  So  it  was  with  the  gentle  soul  of  the  poet 
Cowpcr  when,  with  a  sense  of  irrevocable  and  eternal 
doom  upon  him, he  wrote  "I,  tempest  tossed  and  wrecked 
at  last,  come  home  to  port  no  more." 

Or  it  is  the  overwhelming  memory  of  our  own  sins 
and  follies,  when  the  day  of  retribution  has  come,  and 
we  have  lost  the  power  to  pray  and  heaven  seems  empty 
of  God.  Be  2irofmidis— Out  of  the  deep— the  title  of 
this  Psalm,  was  the  name  given  by  an  unhappy  man  of 
genius  to  the  book  which  he  wTote  in  a  common  gaol, 
when,  as  a  felon  among  felons,  he  expiated  the  sins 
which  had  wrecked  his  life  beyond  any  earthly 
recovery. 

Or  it  is  the  despair  of  a  gallant  and  devoted  spirit 

beaten  and  bajffled  by  the  perversity,  stupidity,  and 

wickedness  of  a  people  he  has  given  all  his  powers  to 

teach,  to  lead,  to  defend,  or  to  save.    In  the  ruin  of  a 

good  cause  there  seems  to  be  no  meaning  in  human 

things,  no  order,  wisdom,  or  guiding  Providence  in  the 

world — 

"  And  Time  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 
And  Life  a  fury  stinging  flame." 

So  Elijah  crept  under  the  juniper  tree,  "  Now,  0 
Lord,  take  away  tmj  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers." 

So  Pope  Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh  century  breathed 
out  his  resolute  despairing  soul,  in  spite  of  the  final 
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consolations  of  Holy  Church,  "  /  have  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'' 

So  a  greater  than  any  pope  or  prophet  of  them  all, 
yielding  up  a  life  of  diviner  love  and  wisdom,  cried  out 
of  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart  in  words  to  which  to 
the  end  of  time  men  will  listen  with  silent  awe  and 
troubled  amazement,  "  My  God,  My  God,  ivhy  hast  Thou 
forsaJcen  Me  ?  " 

If  God  ordains  or  permits  the  greatest  and  most 
faithful  of  His  servants,  and  even  His  best-beloved  Son 
to  be  "  laid  in  the  darkness  and  the  lowest  deep ; "  if, 
as  would  sometimes  seem,  the  capacity  of  love  and  service 
is  also  the  capacity  of  suffering  ;  is  not  that  heaviest  of 
all  burdens  and  sorest  of  all  trials  appointed  once  and 
again  in  our  life  for  every  one  of  us,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  strength  ?  Do  not  ask  too  closely  why. 
There  are  questions  to  which  no  certain  answer  is  ever 
given.  For  the  purging  away  of  some  ingrained  fault  or 
fatal  weakness  ;  for  the  expiation  of  some  grievous  sin  ; 
for  the  tempering  and  annealing  of  our  character  and 
will ;  sometimes  as  part  of  the  purifying  judgment  upon 
a  nation  drunk  with  wilfulness  and  folly,  when  the 
innocent  suffer  worse  than  the  guilty. 

Old  men  and  women  amongst  us  here  to-day  have 
been  in  that  pit  and  learned  its  bitter  lessons.  The  time 
will  come  for  the  young  when  they  also  will  learn  what 
Bunyan  meant  by  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  the 
Dungeon  of  Giant  Despair,  A  day  has  long  been  foreseen 
and  now  has  come  to  pass  when  the  whole  nation,  and 
we  as  part  of  it,  are  entering  upon  these  experiences. 

But  whether  they  come  to  us  in  public  or  in  private 
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guise  our  whole  previous  life  is  a  preparation  to  meet 
them. 

According  as  we  have  learned  inward  discipline  and 
self-control ;  according  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
according  as  we  have  practised  ourselves  in  courage, 
faithfulness,  and  prayer ;  according  as  we  have  built 
up  our  character  and  soul  in  the  smaller  trials  and 
temptations  of  our  lot,  so  shall  we  meet  our  enemy,  and 
in  spite  of  faintness  of  heart  and  failure  of  will,  come  out 
conquerors  through  Him  who  loved  us. 

To  remain  in  that  pit  would  be  to  perish  body  and 
soul ;  and  indeed  there  are  those  who  bear  to  their 
craves  some  hidden  mark  or  scar  of  the  conflict. 

But  never  yet  did  God  forsake  servant  or  child  of 
His,  or  let  one  of  His  little  ones  perish. 

Through  such  experiences  we  come  to  understand  by 
a  flash  of  inward  illumination  the  meaning  of  the  peni- 
tential Psalms.  The  Psalmists  become  living  men  to  us 
though  they  have  been  dust  these  3000  years.  We 
take  up  their  cry  as  our  own,  as  our  Lord  did  before  us, 
and  as  we  pray  "Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee, 
0  Lord :  Lord,  hear  my  voice,''  the  answer  will  come  to  us 
as  it  came  to  them,  "  The  Lord  hath  heard  tJie  voice  of  my 
weejnng  :  the  Lord  hath  heard  my  petition  :  the  Lord  will 
receive  my  imirjer.'" 

And  we  shall  come  out  of  darkness  and  the  lowest 
deep  with  a  new  humility  and  wisdom  and  strength  to 
help  others  towards  the  light ;  perhaps  we  shall  even  be 
ready  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  though  our  outward  man 
perish  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For 
our  light  afiiiction  which  eudureth  but  for  a  moment, 
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worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

Finally,  while  we  pray  that  our  own  souls  may  learn 
their  appointed  lessons  when  we  sojourn  in  "  darkness 
and  the  lowest  deep,"  let  our  chief  prayer  at  this  time  be 
for  the  nation  ;  that  it  may  come  out  of  the  pit  of  war, 
out  of  its  loss,  grief,  suffering,  and  suspense,  purged  of 
those  besetting  sins,  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  too  great 
love  of  pleasure,  freed  from  the  slavery  of  drink  and 
impurity,  with  clearer  vision  of  eternal  realities,  with 
lasting  resolve  to  pursue  those  ideals  of  freedom,  right, 
humane  dealing  and  national  unity  for  which  so  many  of 
our  brothers  have  laid  down  their  lives. 


IX  1 

THE  NAME  OF  GOD 

"  And  Jacob  was  left  alono  ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him 
until  the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name." — Genesis  xxxii.  vv.  24  and  20. 

Tell  me  thy  name.  That  is,  Tell  me  thy  nature. 
Among  simple  and  primitive  folk  people  are  named 
after  what  they  are,  and  therefore  to  tell  their  name  is 
to  tell  their  character. 

Thomas  means  a  twin.  Peter  means  a  rock.  In 
old  days,  or  among  primitive  tribes  in  our  own  day,  a 
man  would  not  be  called  Thomas  unless  he  were  a  t\\dn, 
nor  Peter,  unless  there  were  something  about  him  or 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  reminding  of  a  rock.  So 
among  North  American  Indians  a  man  might  be  called 
Hawkeye  from  the  keenness  of  his  sight,  or  Deerfoot 
from  the  swiftness  of  his  running. 

This  helps  us  to  understand  the  Names  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament.  They  were  revelations  of  His  nature, 
or  aspects  of  His  character. 

''  God  sjmke  unto  Moses  mid  said  unto  Jam,  I  am 
Jehovah ;  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  1910. 
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unto  Jacob  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  My  rmme 
Jehovah  was  1  not  knoum  unto  them."  That  is,  there 
comes  to  Moses  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Divine  nature 
than  was  attained  by  his  forefathers.  To  them  He  was 
known  only  or  chiefly  as  Power,  God  Almighty.  To 
Moses  he  is  revealed  as  the  Deliverer  of  His  people, 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah  or  Jahveh.  But 
the  story  is  told  in  ancient  phrase  as  though  it  were 
only  the  question  of  a  name. 

In  another  jxissage  Moses  asks  God  :  "  Behold,  when  I 
come  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and  shall  say  unto  them, 
The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  they 
shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  His  name  ?  what  shall  I  say 
unto  them  ?  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I 
AM,"  or  I  am  because  I  am,  the  Uncreated,  the  Eternal, 
the  Self -existent. 

Once  more  and  best  of  all — 

"  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud  and  jjroclaimed  the 
name  of -the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  j^assed  by  before  him  and 
'proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long  suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  Again 
the  name  is  only  another  word  for  the  character.  Every 
new  name  of  God  was  to  the  patriarchs  a  new  insight  into 
His  character.  The  instances  I  have  taken  mark  the 
growth  of  men's  thought  about  God  from  more  to  more, 
from  lower  to  higher.  He  is  not  merely  powerful,  but 
powerful  to  deliver  and  guide.  He  is  not  merely  eternal, 
but  eternal  in  mercy  and  love.  He  is  revealed  succes- 
sively as  Almighty,  as  Deliverer,  as  Eternal,  as  All- 
compassionate. 

To  us  as  much  as  to  any  patriarch  or  prophet  of  them 
all,  to  us  and  to  our  children  as  much  as  to  the  men  of 
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three  thousand  years  ago,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
or  in  our  life  so  important  as  the  Name  or  Character 
of  God.  In  every  great  crisis  of  our  lot,  when  we  are 
confronted  by  ruin  or  shipwreck,  by  grief,  misfortune  or 
death,  when  we  feel  our  littleness  and  feebleness  amid 
the  vast  forces  which  move  the  world,  the  one  thino-  we 
need  and  crave  to  know  is  the  Name  or  Character  of 
God.  If  His  Name  be  Father  of  all,  and  His  Nature  be 
All-merciful,  Eternal  in  compassion  and  love,  then  there 
is  light  in  darkness  and  comfort  in  sorrow.  Somehow, 
in  this  world  or  another,  He  will  right  the  unspeakable 
wrong.  He  will  bind  up  the  broken  heart.  He  will  give 
us  back  the  sacred  treasures  of  our  affection.  He  will 
show  us  the  blessing  within  the  curse,  He  will  deliver 
us  from  doubt  and  despair,  and  emblazon  in  our  deliver- 
ance the  endless  resurrections  of  His  love. 

The  Name  of  God  is  thus  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
life.  Beside  it  all  other  doctrines  of  religion  are  of 
secondary  importance,  its  institutions  and  organizations 
but  outward  trappings,  its  ritual  scarcely  worth  the 
heat  and  zeal  expended  on  it.  To  know  God's  Name 
and  live  in  that  knowledge  is  the  true  faith  and 
the  right  religion.  For  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
Thee  the  only  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent." 

How  simple,  how  natural,  how  true  to  the  life  of  this 
and  every  time,  in  the  light  of  this  thought,  is  the  story 
of  Jacob's  midnight  wrestling.  It  was  in  the  day  of 
crisis,  danger,  foreboding,  that  he  like  us  craved  to  know 
the  reality,  the  character,  the  nature  of  the  Unseen 
Power  in  which  he  had  trusted.  He  had  travelled  a 
long  way  since  that  dark  deed  of  the  stolen  birthright 
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and  blessing,  lie  had  seen  and  known  many  things  since 
hia  dream  of  the  ascending  and  descending  angels  and  of 
the  voice  of  God.  His  heart  had  been  softened  and 
ripened  by  the  love  of  Rachel  and  the  children  ;  he  had 
grown  rich  in  something  more  than  flocks  and  herds,  in 
friendships,  affections,  the  treasures  of  the  heart.  And 
suddenly  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of 
that  old  sin.  To-morrow  when  he  shall  meet  Esau  it 
may  be  that  the  pitiless  vengeance  of  a  desert-chief  will 
fall  on  him  and  on  all  he  loves.  The  sense  of  security 
and  wealth  fell  away  from  him,  and  his  life  was  stripped 
bare  to  his  own  conscience.  In  that  hour  of  suspense 
and  terror,  when  after  all  these  years  the  evil  of  his  own 
deed  seemed  to  be  returning  to  judgment,  in  that  hour 
of  midnight,  silence,  solitude,  he  felt  the  Unseen  Presence 
which  is  the  only  stay  of  men  in  their  extremity,  and  in 
his  agony  he  cried,  "  Tell  me  Thy  Name.  Tell  me  Thou 
unseen  Visitor  of  my  soul,  art  thou  Mercy  or  Judgment  ? 
Art  thou  Love  or  Fear  ?  Art  thou  my  Guide  and  my 
Safety,  or  dost  thou  disregard  my  cry,  and  look  down 
serenely  as  those  distant  cold-shining  stars  while  I  am 
delivered  to  the  fate  I  have  deserved  ?  " 

There  are  secret  wrestlings  of  the  soul  which  can  be 
told  only  in  parable,  because  the  anguish  of  them  refuses 
the  poor  interpretation  of  common  speech.  So  Jacob's 
night  by  the  ford  of  Jabbok  is  pictured  to  us  as  ''  There 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  till  the  breaking  of  the  day."  So 
the  wrestling  of  a  greater  than  Jacob  is  pictured  to  us 
in  those  three  strange  scenes,  vision  and  parable  in  one, 
which  we  call  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  not  possible  to  come  out  of  such  an  experience  with- 
out some  change  of  character,  some  mark  or  scar  on  the 
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soul  whicli  shall  remain  with  us  all  our  earthly  days.  So 
we  read  the  meaning  of  that  touch  of  the  Unseen  Visitor 
which  made  Jacob  from  that  day  forward  "  halt  upon 
his  thigh." 

We  are  not  told  that  the  wrestling  angel  revealed 
himself  as  Love.  That  supreme  consolation  did  not 
fully  come  to  men  till  a  later  day.  We  are  only  told 
that  Jacob  came  out  of  the  struggle  purified,  calmed, 
exalted,  able  to  trust  and  go  forward. 

To  us,  likewise,  in  spite  of  our  fuller  Gospel  and  its 
gracious  promises,  to  us,  likewise,  it  is  not  always  given 
in  the  night  of  our  wrestling  to  learn  perfectly  the  Name 
of  God.  But  to  all  of  us  it  is  given  to  learn  something 
of  trust  and  peace,  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  the 
stress  with  some  spiritual  gift  we  had  not  before,  some 
grace  of  courage,  fortitude,  patience  or  resignation,  some 
lifelong  mark  of  good  as  a  remembrance  of  our  midnight 
experience.  WTiile  some  there  are,  chosen  and  happy 
spirits — may  you  and  I  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of 
them — who  learn  the  full  meaning  and  blessedness  of 
the  Name  of  God. 

It  is  not  to  the  wise  and  learned  only  or  chiefly,  it  is 
not  to  the  reason  and  the  intellect,  that  God  oftenest 
tells  the  secret  of  His  Name.  It  is  to  those  who 
wrestle  and  pray,  to  those  who  love  and  serve,  to 
those  stricken  with  their  sins  and  sorrows,  or  with  the 
sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world  about  them,  cry  to  Him 
in  loneliness  and  darkness,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee.  Thy 
Name." 

And  those  it  is  who  all  their  life  afterward  can  catch 
amid  the  disorders  and  the  distresses  of  life,  amid  the 
ruin  of  hopes  and  the  separations  of  love,  the  music 
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of  a  final  harmony,  the  "  melody  of  the  everlasting 

chime." 

"  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime  ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat." 

These  it  is  who  can  behold,  not  unmoved  but  still  in 
faith,  confident  of  a  righteous  purpose  and  a  final 
recompense,  the  catastrophes  of  the  human  lot,  the 
triumph  of  the  greedy  and  the  base,  the  failure  of  the 
noble  and  the  good,  the  desolation  of  the  innocent  heart, 
which  make  up  so  much  of  this  world's  history. 

It  was  with  the  insight  of  genius  as  well  as  of  spiritual 
faith  that  Charles  Wesley  made  wrestling  Jacob  a  figure 
of  the  struggling  soul  in  every  age. 

"  Come,  O  thou  Traveller  unknown. 
Whom  still  I  hold  but  cannot  see ; 
My  company  before  is  gone 
And  I  am  left  alone  with  thee. 

Strong  old  John  Wesley  gave  out  these  lines  for  a 
congregation  to  sing,  shortly  after  his  brother  Charles's 
death.  He  was  then  eighty-four  years  old,  and  years 
will  drain  the  strength  and  self-control  of  the  strongest. 
Before  he  could  finish  the  verse  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  to  keep  back  the  tears  for  his  dead  brother. 
His  "  company  before  was  gone,"  leaving  behind  the 
memory  of  a  life-long  companionship. 

"  Come,  O  thou  Traveller  unknown. 
Whom  still  I  hold  but  cannot  see  ; 

My  company  before  is  gone 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee  ; 

With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 

AikI  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 
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"  Wilt  thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 

Thy  new  unutterable  Name  ? 
Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  Thee,  tell ; 

To  know  it  now  resolved  I  am. 
Wrestling  I  will  not  let  Thee  go 
Till  I  Thy  Name,  Thy  nature  know. 

"  Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak, 

But  confident  in  self-despair  ; 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  mercy  speak, 

Be  conquered  by  my  instant  prayer  : 
Speak  or  Thou  never  hence  shall  move 
And  tell  me  if  Thy  Name  is  Love  ? 

"  My  prayer  hath  power  with  God  :  the  grace 

Unspeakable,  I  now  receive  ; 
Through  faith  I  see  Thee  face  to  face, 

I  see  Thee  face  to  face,  and  live. 
In  vain  I  have  not  wept  nor  strove, 
Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love." 


X 

THE  PERILS  OF  THE  EMPTY  SOUL  i 

"  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through 
dry  places,  seeking  rest ;  and  finding  none,  he  saith,  I  will  return  imto 
my  house  whence  I  came  out.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  findeth  it 
swept  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he  and  takcth  to  him  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell 
there:  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first." — 
Luke  xi.  24-26. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  parable  from  the  Gospel 
for  the  day  which  belong,  not  to  its  essential  meaning  or 
main  drift,  but  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was 
spoken.    They  are  part  of  its  Jewish  dress. 

It  was  a  Jewish  belief  or  superstition  that  the  desert, 
the  wilderness — in  the  words  of  my  text,  the  dry  or 
waterless  places — were  the  haunt  and  prowling-ground 
of  evil  spirits.  That  such  an  evil  spirit  would  leave  the 
desert  to  take  possession  of  a  human  body,  and  on  being 
cast  out  would  return  to  its  restless  pacing  of  the  desert, 
was  to  a  Jew  of  our  Lord's  time  a  very  natural  beUef, 
however  childish  or  absurd  it  may  seem  to  us.  Then, 
again,  the  number  seven  to  the  Jew  was  a  symbol  of 
completeness.  On  this  it  is  needless  to  enlarge,  for  it  is 
illustrated  in  so  many  familiar  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Seven  bullocks,  seven  rams,  seven 
altars,  seven  branches  to  the  candlestick,  seven  times 

^  Preached  iu  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  Third  Sunday  iu  Lent. 
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round  the  walls  of  Jericho,  seven  stars,  seven  angels, 
seven  churches.  The  seven  wicked  spirits  of  the  parable 
are  the  symbolic  Eastern  fashion  of  denoting  all  evil 
influences.  In  using  these  expressions  our  Lord  spoke 
to  His  hearers  in  their  own  language  and  conveyed  His 
meaning  through  the  medium  of  their  own  thoughts. 

Stripping,  then,  the  parable  of  its  Jewish  dress  we 
have  its  teaching  plainly  and  briefly  stated  thus.  A 
man  or  a  people  may  be  delivered  from  some  besetting 
influence  or  spirit  of  evil ;  the  bondage  of  the  curse  may 
be  broken  ;  the  temptation  or  tendency  to  wrong  may 
be  warded  off  by  careful  training,  or  cast  out  by  some 
deep  experience  or  vivid  emotion,  but  there  is  no  virtue, 
security  or  salvation  in  emptiness.  In  the  unoccupied 
soul  there  is  a  fatal  want  and  weakness  which  invites 
the  return  of  evil.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  devil  to  go 
out ;  the  angel  must  come  in,  the  angel  of  new  motive, 
of  wholesome  activities,  of  devout  endeavour.  Bad 
habits  and  dangerous  desires  will  always  return  to  an 
empty  home.  The  instance  in  our  Lord's  thought  was 
the  Jewish  people.  "  So  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked 
generation."  In  old  time  they  had  been  possessed  by 
the  devil  of  idolatry.  Law-givers  and  prophets  had 
for  ages  fought  and  taught  against  image-worship  and 
heathen  rites. 

Well,  now  the  devil  of  idolatry  had  been  cast  out. 
No  one  now  so  sternly  clear  of  graven  images  as  the  Jew. 
And  very  well  satisfied  were  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  with 
this  great  change.  There  was  now  no  idolatry,  no  heresy, 
no  hankering  after  heathen  customs.  Everything  was 
set  in  order  according  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
law  of  Moses. 
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But  the  soul  of  the  people  was  empty.  Like  a 
deserted  chamber  it  lacked  any  living  presence.  No 
generous  desire  to  spread  abroad  their  purer  faith,  no 
missionary  enthusiasm  to  serve  and  bless  mankind,  no 
wider  and  nobler  thought  of  God  and  His  world  had  come 
to  take  the  vacant  throne  of  the  deposed  idols.  And 
therefore,  to  that  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  soul  of 
Israel  the  evil  spirits  returned  in  greater  and  darker 
company.  Idolatry  of  the  letter  of  the  law  if  not  of 
graven  images,  of  parchment  scrolls  if  not  of  carven 
figures,  of  paltry  observances  if  not  of  golden  calves. 
And  with  this  idolatry  in  a  new  dress  there  came  also 
the  still  worse  spirits  of  bigotry,  exclusiveness,  and 
hardness  of  heart,  blindness  to  new  truth,  and  contempt 
of  the  outsider,  till  the  last  state  of  Israel  was  worse 
than  the  first.  And  the  final  achievement  of  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished  Israel  was  to  assemble  its  seven 
devils  to  crucify  Christ. 

The  warning  is  written  plain  to  see.  It  is  in  vain  for 
a  nation  to  cast  out  Romish  superstition  and  persecution 
if  into  the  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  chamber  of  its 
Protestantism  are  to  enter  the  same  hatred  of  new 
inquiry,  the  same  bondage  to  forms  and  institutions, 
the  same  intolerance  of  other  Churches,  the  same  placing 
of  doctrines  and  observances  above  the  great  religious 
realities,  and  to  bring  with  them  a  double  dose  of  pride 
and  party  spirit.  It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  and  free  the 
Church  by  a  great  Reformation  if  it  is  to  be  enslaved 
and  rent  asunder  by  the  old  evils  under  a  new  name. 

^Vhat  is  true  of  the  Church  or  nation  is  true  of  every 
life.  We  fence  our  children  from  bad  companions  and 
influences.    We  love  them  and  pray  over  them  and 
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expect  them  to  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  others. 
But  if  we  leave  their  minds  and  spirits  empty,  if  we  give 
them  no  habits  of  usefulness,  no  thirst  for  knowledge,  no 
habit  of  prayer,  no  vision  of  the  Divine  Life— then 
presently  into  those  swept  and  garnished  souls  of  theirs 
will  enter  the  evil  spirits  of  lust,  greed  of  pleasure, 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  and 
especially  of  those  who  serve  them.  The  fortress  of  the 
soul  must  not  merely  be  swept  and  garnished,  it  must 
be  inhabited  and  garrisoned. 

If,  then,  the  warning  is  so  urgent,  the  danger  is  so 
great,  to  the  empty  soul,  the  vacant  life,  the  unoccupied 
heart,  what  is  the  secret  of  our  safety  ? 

It  is  threefold.  There  is  the  fullness  of  the  diligent 
life,  the  fullness  of  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  fullness  of 
the  devout  spirit.  To  have  but  one  of  these  is  a  safe- 
guard, to  have  all  three  is  to  be  triply  armed,  to  dwell 
under  the  defence  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  abide  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Fullness  of  the  Diligent  Life 

There  are,  thank  God,  many  persons  who,  without 
great  gifts  or  high  thoughts,  have  learned  the  secret  of 
constant  usefulness  and  activity.  Theirs  is  the  quick 
eye  to  see  where  service  is  needed,  the  quick  hand  to 
render  it ;  theirs  is  the  hatred  of  idleness  which  \Nill 
seek  a  task  rather  than  sit  ^vith  folded  hands.  At  home 
or  among  the  poor,  with  hand  or  head,  in  art  or  craft,  in 
pursuit  of  some  new  skill  if  the  old  have  wearied  or  been 
outgrown — these  fill  the  chamber  of  their  life  with 
occupation  and    industry.    Of    these  was  spoken  the 
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maxim  of  a  wise  Rabbi  of  ancient  time  :  He  who  has 
learned  a  craft  is  like  a  garden  fenced.  Theirs  is  the 
religion  of  work. 

The  Fullness  of  the  Thoughtful  Mind 

Others  there  are  of  the  inquiring  mind,  the  pondering 
thought,  who  are  eager  to  learn  ;  to  whom  history, 
literature,  earth  and  sky  are  fields  to  roam  and  gather 
treasure  in  ;  to  whom  as  knowledge  deepens  and  wisdom 
ripens,  the  world  becomes  a  storehouse  of  wonder  in 
which  no  life  can  be  aimless  or  empty.  Theirs  is  the 
religion  of  thought.  To  these  belong  that  noble  passage 
of  Ruskin's  "  This  only  may  we  discern  assuredly  ;  this 
every  true  light  of  science,  every  mercifully  granted 
power,  every  wisely  restricted  thought,  teach  us  more 
clearly  day  by  day, — that  in  the  heavens  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath  there  is  one  continual  and  omnipotent 
presence  of  help  and  peace  for  all  men  who  know  that  they 
Love  and  remember  that  they  Die.  And  all  those  passings 
to  and  fro  of  fruitful  shower  and  grateful  shade,  and  all 
those  visions  of  silver  palaces  built  about  the  horizon, 
and  voices  of  moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders, 
and  glories  of  coloured  robe  and  cloven  ray  are  but  to 
deepen  in  our  hearts  the  acceptance  and  distinctness, 
and  dearness  of  the  single  words,  '  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  Heaven.'  " 

Lastly — 

The  Fullness  of  the  Devout  Spirit 

It  is  good  to  fill  your  life  with  useful  activities,  how- 
ever humble  :   every  art  and  craft  has  its  blessing.    It 
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is  good  to  fill  your  mind  with  "the  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,"  to  seek  knowledge  and  listen 
to  wisdom.  In  all  these  things  there  is  protection 
against  the  evil  powers  which  wait  outside  the  soul.  But 
best  of  all  is  it  to  fill  j^ourselves  with  the  living  Presence 
of  God  in  which  no  base  or  evil  thing  can  live.  Let  your 
prayers,  your  sacraments,  your  daily  work  be  alive  with 
that  Divine  Presence  which  is  never  denied  to  those  who 
really  seek  it.  Watch  day  by  day  that  your  life  may 
never  be  empty  of  God,  never  without  some  sense  of  His 
guidance  and  your  obedience,  never  the  swept  and 
garnished  chamber  which  invites  the  enemy  of  your  soul. 
If  you  are  thus  filled  with  threefold  fullness — the 
fullness  of  life,  fullness  of  mind,  fullness  of  spirit — of 
useful  work,  of  wise  thought,  of  communion  with 
God — nay,  if  you  attain  to  the  last  of  these,  and  to  as 
much  of  the  two  former  as  may  be  given  to  you,  no 
forces  or  powers  of  sin  shall  prevail  against  your  soul 
and  its  peace. 


XI 
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"  Draw  not  nigh  hither  :   put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." — Exodus  iii.  6. 

Why  was  it  holy  ?  In  what  did  it  differ  from  any  other 
spot  in  the  desert  ?  Turn  up  the  earth  with  a  spade, 
and  it  is  common  earth.  Look  at  the  plants  which  grow 
on  it,  and  they  are  the  common  desert  plants,  scanty  of 
leaf,  dull  in  colour,  tough  of  stalk.  There  is  nothing 
which  eye  or  hand  can  find  in  the  ground  where  Moses 
stands  which  makes  it  differ  from  the  ground  where 
perhaps  some  other  shepherd  stands,  twenty  or  fifty 
miles  away.  That  other  shepherd  is  forgotten  and  gone 
to  dust.  Nobody  wants  to  hear  his  name.  He  tended 
sheep,  he  ate  and  drank  and  slept  and  died.  As  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned  that  was  all  of  him.  And  the 
difference  between  him  and  Moses,  whose  name  is 
immortal,  who  was  the  maker  and  leader  of  a  nation, 
and  one  of  God's  messengers  to  mankind,  was  just  this  : 
that  Moses  knew  he  stood  on  holy  ground,  and  the 
forgotten  shepherd  heard  no  such  inward  voice  and 
shared  no  such  knowledge. 

There  was  another  man,  you  remember,  of  the  same 
race  as  Moses,  but  of  an  earlier  generation,  who  felt  that 

*  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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he  stood  on  holy  ground ;  a  man  who  slept  one  night 
with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  had  a  dream  of  ascending 
and  descending  angels,  and  was  aware  of  the  touch  and 
guidance  of  God  upon  his  soul.  His  sleep  left  him,  but 
the  sense  of  an  unseen  presence  remained.  The  rocks 
around  him  and  the  sky  above  him  were  the  same, 
and  yet  his  world  was  changed.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven." 

It  was  again  just  the  difference  between  Jacob  and 
his  fellows,  between  Jacob  and  his  brother,  that  he  could 
feel  this.  For  the  lack  of  this,  no  geniality,  generosity, 
headlong  courage  of  Esau  could  quite  make  up.  Jacob 
had  grievous  faults,  and  sometimes  did  ignoble  deeds, 
but  somewhere  in  his  soul  there  was  shining  a  hidden 
light,  there  was  speaking  an  inward  voice  which  through 
a  hundred  sins  and  sorrows  brought  him  out  as  the  founder 
of  a  people  and  made  his  name  a  landmark  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 

For  the  story  is  not  of  Moses  and  Jacob  only,  it  is  not 
only  of  men  and  women  in  the  Bible.  The  capacity  of 
being  aware  of  holy  ground,  that  is  the  belief  or  feeling 
that  common  things  and  ordinary  experiences  have  a 
meaning  and  a  value  beyond  their  outward  form  ;  a 
purpose  and  an  indwelling  presence  for  those  who  seek 
them,  this  has  been  always  and  everywhere  a  mark  of 
the  religious  mind. 

*'  Two  worlds  are  ours  :   'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 
Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky." 

It  is  the  reward  of  those  whose  lives  are  clean,  whose 
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purpose  high,  whose  thoughts  kind,  and  who  daily 
commit  their  ways  to  God's  keeping,  that  they  grow  to 
see  the  inward  through  the  outward,  the  hidden  grace 
in  common  things,  and  to  possess  the  invisible  world  as 
well  as  the  visible.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord 
when  He  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God." 

Our  Church  Catechism  tells  us  that  a  Sacrament  is 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  Well,  all  the  world  is  sacramental,  and  every 
outward  form  and  experience  has  its  inward  truth  or 
blessing  or  sacred  presence,  which  is  won  or  lost  by  us 
according  as  we  are  worthy  or  unworthy.  This  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
truth  embodied  afresh  for  every  generation  in  the  water 
of  Baptism  and  the  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  meet  it  at  every  turn.  The  church  in  which  we 
worship  is  built  from  the  same  quarry  as  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  stable,  or  the  barn,  yet  the  man  is  dull  of 
soul  and  dim  of  sight  who  can  see  nothing  sacred  in  the 
House  of  Prayer.  The  grass  in  the  village  churchyard 
is  no  other  than  the  grass  of  the  field,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing coarse  and  profane  about  the  man  to  whom  God's 
acre  is  not  holy  ground.  The  water  in  the  Font  is  from 
the  well  or  spring,  yet  it  is  touched  with  the  grace  of  the 
Family  of  God.  The  Bread  and  the  Wine  are  from  the 
farm  and  the  vineyard,  yet  they  are  symbols  and  veils 
of  the  eternal  presence  of  the  Lord  with  those  who  love 
Him. 

The  soldier  in  the  trenches  writes  a  poor  little  letter 
to  his  wife  or  his  mother.  It  miscarries  in  the  post,  or 
falls  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  is  opened  by  some 
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one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  writer's  heart  or  history. 
How  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it.  It  is  a  dead  letter  indeed. 
It  is  so  much  paper  scrawled  with  so  much  pencil  or  ink. 
There  is  more  between  the  lines  than  the  written  cha- 
racters can  express,  and  that  to  a  stranger  is  blank.  It 
is  like  a  violin  played  to  a  man  who  is  deaf.  It  is  like  a 
withered  flower  of  last  summer,  without  colour  or 
perfume.  At  last,  perhaps,  it  reaches  the  hand  and 
heart  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  a  moment  the  letter 
is  alive  again.  It  is  full  of  meaning  and  affection,  and 
awakes  old  memories  and  new  hopes.  The  short  and 
simple  page  is  interpreted  with  the  insight  of  the 
heart.  As  it  is  read  and  read  again,  husband  speaks  to 
wife,  or  son  to  mother,  across  the  space  of  sea  and  through 
the  sound  of  guns.  The  letter,  in  a  word,  is  sacramental. 
It  has  an  outward  form  and  an  inward  grace  ;  and  the 
grace  is  given  to  those  only  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  it.  Thus  it  is  that  we  live  in  a  sacramental  world. 
A  starry  sky  or  a  glowing  sunset  is  to  one  a  mere  map  of 
the  weather  ;  to  another  it  is  also  the  presence  chamber 
of  God,  The  gathered  corn  in  the  piled-up  harvest 
waggon  is  to  one  so  much  farm  produce  at  so  much  a 
bushel ;  to  another  it  is  also  the  reward  of  toil,  the  gift 
of  the  Almighty,  the  emblem  and  sign  of  the  happy  life  of 
the  busy  home.  The  touch  of  a  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  are  sometimes  mere  trifles  of  the  daily  round, 
but  sometimes  they  are  charged  with  the  message  of  the 
heart,  and  when  they  pass  away  leave  memories  behind  : 

"  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

It  is  the  office  of  the  poet  or  the  artist  to  teach  us 
this,  and  when  the  poem  or  the  picture  has  upon  it  "  the 
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light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  the  light,  that  is, 

of  genius,  it  is  interpreting  for  us  the  hidden  meaning  or 

sacred  presence  behind  the  outward  form.    If  we  are 

deaf  and  blind  to  the  revelation,  if  we  are  too  dull  to  get 

any  glimpse  or  glimmer  beyond  the  outside  of  things,  if 

we  are  like  the  man  of  whom  it  was  written  in  scorn  or 

in  pity — 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more —  " 

we  are  proclaimed  as  wanting,  we  are,  in  St.  Paul's  words 
to  those  who  joined  in  the  Lord's  Supper  without  seeking 
the  Presence  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  we  are  "  judged." 

How  deeply  does  all  this  concern  our  religious  life, 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  soul  which  is  the  very  reason  and 
purpose  of  our  being  on  this  earth.  There  are  on  that 
Pilgrim's  Way  doors  or  gates  for  which  the  poet  and  the 
artist  have  no  key.  We  need  the  authentic  Word  of  God, 
His  still  small  voice  within,  and  the  written  or  spoken 
message  without.  For,  according  as  we  understand  and 
receive  it,  the  experience  which  befalls  us  is  either  a 
mere  happening  of  blind  chance,  or  it  is  a  gift  of  God  and 
an  onward  step  towards  eternal  life.  Every  choice 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  better  and  worse, 
every  grief,  misfortune  or  trial,  every  uplift  of  happiness 
or  prosperity,  no  matter  whether  the  outward  event  be 
dark  or  bright,  has  its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
choice  made  rightly  in  the  teeth  of  temptation,  dissuasion, 
or  jeers,  brings  with  it  the  gift  of  a  right  judgment  and 
a  strengthened  will  for  when  next  you  are  tested.  The 
grief  borne  bravely  and  trustfully  hides  within  it  a  secret 
revelation  of  God's  mercy  and  guidance  for  you  in  all 
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your  years  to  come.  The  happiness  taken  humbly  and 
kindly  m\\  make  you  a  giver  of  happiness  to  others,  and 
fortify  your  soul  against  the  selfish  pride  and  the  cold 
heart  which  good  fortune  so  often  brings  to  us  poor 
mortals.  But  if  you  look  only  to  the  outward  and  not 
to  the  inward,  if  you  take  your  lot  from  chance  or  fate 
and  not  from  the  training  hand  of  a  merciful  God,  if 
you  forget  or  refuse  to  believe  that  you  are  in  a  sacra- 
mental world  where  every  visible  sign  has  its  spiritual 
grace,  then  there  will  fall  upon  you  the  judgment  of  the 
weakened  will  or  the  lowered  purpose  or  the  embittered 
heart  or  the  narrowed  and  petrifying  soul,  the  judgment 
which  St.  Paul  denounced  against  those  who  made  the 
Lord's  Supper  an  outward  observance  without  seeking 
to  discern  His  Presence  or  to  share  in  His  great  Sacrifice. 

As  this  truth  grows  upon  our  view,  things  seen  will 
become  for  us  ministers  of  the  unseen,  outward  and 
\isible  things  will  become  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  the  common  round  will  become  the  pathway  to 
heaven.  The  Sacraments  of  the  Church  will  be  to  us 
the  summing  up  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  our 
earthly  course,  the  attainment  of  the  Hidden  Life  through 
the  life  of  daily  bread. 

We  shall  pray  that  every  experience  as  it  passes  may 
leave  with  us  its  secret  gift  of  deepened  repentance,  or 
purified  desire,  or  strengthened  will,  or  clearer  insight,  or 
quickened  faith,  and  as  our  prayers  are  answered,  and 
the  calling  and  guidance  of  God  become  a  reality  to  us, 
we  too  shall  feel  like  the  men  of  old,  that  the  place 
whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground,  and  that  this  our 
world  is  none  other  than  the  gate  of  heaven. 
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AVRONG  TRIUMPHANT,  AND  THE  OTHER  SIDE 
OF  THE  STORY  1 

"  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he  saw  that  He  was 
condemned,  repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 

"  Saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood.    And  they  said,  What  is  that  to  us  ?    See  thou  to  that." 

St.  Matthew  xxvii.  3,  4. 

The  trial  of  Christ  before  Caiaphas  was  ended.  Be- 
trayed by  one  disciple  and  forsaken  by  the  rest,  denied 
and  forsworn  by  the  friend  who  yesterday  had  been 
of  all  most  loyal,  buffeted  and  derided,  alone  and 
fallen,  on  His  way  to  die,  from  every  side  were  closing 
in  upon  Him  the  shadows  of  failure,  anguish,  and  shame. 
Many  a  time  has  evil  conquered  good,  have  lies  con- 
quered truth,  have  false  and  cruel  men  conquered  the 
just  and  merciful,  but  never  surely  was  the  victory  so 
crushing  and  complete.  The  common  people  who  a 
week  ago  had  listened  to  Him  gladly,  had  now  deserted 
Him,  and  were  calling  for  His  doom.  The  Pharisees  and 
rulers,  who  a  week  ago  had  been  afraid  of  His  popularity, 
and  had  seen  in  Him  a  dangerous  enemy  of  their  order, 
could  now  work  their  will.  Even  Judas  could  seek  a 
quiet  place  to  count  over  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Palm  Sunday. 
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consider  with  greedy  eyes  how  best  to  put  it  out  at  usury. 
For  Christ  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  thought  of  love 
betrayed,  of  high  purpose  baffled,  of  His  people  apostate 
and  ruined,  of  His  own  dark  outlook  upon  a  terrible 
death. 

Did  the  wTong  ever  win  so  utterly  ?  Did  the  right 
ever  lose  so  miserably  ?  As  far  as  regards  this  present 
world  and  this  mortal  life,  surely  there  are  not  two 
sides  to  the  story.  It  is  just  one  tissue  of  unspeakable 
tragedy,  without  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  forsaken  good, 
or  a  cloud  of  threatened  judgment  on  the  triumphant 
bad. 

Yet  stay  one  moment.  There  is  another  side  to  the 
story.  Let  us  see  what  the  successful  traitor  and  the 
victorious  priests  and  elders  are  doing  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph. 

They  are  together  in  the  temple  as  the  procession 
starts  forth  to  drag  the  condemned  Christ  to  a  second 
condemnation  by  Pontius  Pilate.  You  might  read 
many  a  drama  by  a  master  hand  and  come  across  no 
scene  of  darker  and  more  dreadful  import.  The  traitor 
comes  forward  with  haggard  and  imploring  face,  such  a 
face  perhaps  as  a  drowning  man  might  upHft  to  the  light 
from  his  struggle  in  the  waters  of  some  lonely  pit.  In 
his  outstretched  hand  are  the  silver  pieces.  It  is  all  a 
terrible  mistake.  He  does  not  want  their  cursed  silver 
pieces.  He  wants  to  buy  back  the  life  he  has  sold. 
Quick,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  He  had  not  thought  it 
would  come  to  this.  He  had  never  dreamt  that  his 
crime  would  bring  swift  upon  him  this  frantic  revulsion 
of  feehng,  this  shame  and  remorse,  this  sense  of  guilt 
and  solitude. 
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Like  many  another,  he  has  gone  on  sinning  comfort- 
ably, has  dallied  with  temptation,  indulged  morose 
thoughts  and  evil  moods,  and  let  his  lower  self  get  the 
mastery.  He  has  made  excuses  for  himself  by  blaming 
others,  by  finding  fault  with  circumstances,  and  even 
with  his  Master,  till  at  last  the  end  has  come  in  one 
crowning  and  dreadful  act.  And,  somehow,  that  last 
and  greatest  sin  has  suddenly  lit  up  all  the  past,  and 
flashed  upon  him  the  meaning  of  his  conduct. 

How  often  do  we  read  something  like  that  in  the 
newspaper !  There  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  has 
been  led  by  his  craving  for  riches  to  use  for  himself  the 
money  held  in  trust  for  others  ;  who,  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day,  dips  deeper  and  deeper  into  dishonesty,  till  at 
last  comes  the  crash  of  ruin  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  shame  and  remorse  which  lead  to  suicide.  There  is, 
again,  the  story  which  lies  between  the  lines  which  tell 
of  a  murder — the  slow  growth  of  evil  feelings,  the 
swelling  power  of  indulged  hatreds,  the  greedy  dreams 
of  covetousness,  or  perhaps  the  madness  of  drink ;  it 
is  these  that  have  led  up  to  the  final  horror  of  murder. 
It  seems  to  us  a  sudden  act,  standing  alone  in  the  man's 
life,  but  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outgrowth  of 
years  of  unchecked  passion  or  undisciplined  desire  ;  we 
know  it  from  our  reading  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
day  of  reckoning,  the  man  knows  it  himself.  Even  to 
some  of  us  it  may  have  happened  that  we  have  been 
dead  to  our  own  carelessness  or  coldness  of  heart  or  to 
the  selfishness  of  our  own  plan  of  life,  till  lo  !  we  are 
landed  in  some  dire  result  of  sin  in  ourselves,  or  suffer- 
ing in  others,  and  then  our  conduct  comes  back  to  us 
in  one  overwhelming  wave  of  remorse.    It  all  stands  out 
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in  the  clear  light  of  memory  :  the  love  of  which  we  have 
been  unworthy,  the  opportunities  we  have  thrown  away, 
the  affectionate  hearts  chilled,  the  stain  on  our  souls  of 
our  callousness,  our  unhelpfulness,  our  ingratitude. 

So  it  was  with  Judas.     Now  that  he  had  betrayed 
Jesus,  and  had  seen  Him  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
he  besan  to  understand  what  he  had  done.    His  crime 
filled  him  with  horror  and  self-hatred,  and  as  he  stands 
before  the  priests  and  elders,  offering  back  the  blood- 
money  in  his  shaldng  hand,  and  hoarsely  pleading,  "  1 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood, ^' 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  pity  him,  but  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  more  pitiable  figure  in  history.    I  am 
led  to  think  that  if  even  so  late,  so  impotent  to  undo  his 
fatal  deed,  he  had  carried  his  agony  and  remorse  away 
from  the  priests  and  elders,  pushed  through  the  gaping 
crowd  and  flung  himself   at  the  feet    of   his   Master, 
some  gracious  redeeming  word  would  have  led  the  lost 
soul  home  ;   He  who  never  pitied  Himself  would  have 
pitied  His  betrayer  and  murderer,  the  Gospel  would 
have  recorded  a  repentance  greater  than  that  of  St. 
Peter   and   a   forgiveness   more   wonderful   than   that 
bestowed  upon  the  dying  thief. 

Small  pity,  however,  did  Judas  get  from  the  priests 
and  elders.  They  stood  about  him  with  hard  cold  faces, 
and  answered  him  with  a  sneer.  As  they  had  no  pity 
for  the  Holy  and  the  Just  dragged  off  to  an  infamous 
doom,  so  they  had  none  for  His  betrayer  tortured  with 
remorse. 

Like  the  officers  of  what  once  was  called  by  a  strange 
irony  the  Holy  Office,  they  were  men  steeled  against 
human  feeling  by  their  blind  and  passionate  prejudice, 
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men  in  whom  generosity  and  sympathy  were  dried  up 
by  the  deadening  formalism  of  a  petrified  religion,  who 
had  so  long  measured  everything  by  the  little  maxims 
of  their  narrow  creed,  that  they  were  out  of  tune  with 
the  meaning  and  depth  of  human  life. 

And  they  thought  they  were  doing  God  service  ! 
If  ever  you  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  great 
condemnation,  of  the  soul  so  lost  as  to  think  good  evil 
and  evil  good,  you  have  only  to  look  at  this  self-deluded, 
self-satisfied  band.  You  have  them  before  you  as  eternal 
examples,  the  true  blasphemer  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Yet  these  men  once  were  children.  Theirs  once  were 
the  open  sunny  face  and  loving  heart  of  childhood. 
They  had  known  mother's  love  and  boyish  friendships. 
With  them,  as  with  the  children  of  all  time,  fife  had 
been  fresh  and  glad  and  generous.  They  had  been 
taught  of  God's  goodness  and  taught  to  be  kind  and  just 
that  they  might  be  like  Him. 

And  they  have  grown  into  what  you  see  by  a  process 
so  slow,  by  degrees  so  small,  that  they  have  never 
thought  of  the  change.  Through  days  and  months  and 
years  the  soul  in  them  has  dwindled,  and  the  conscience 
grown  perverted  till  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  to 
respond  to  the  gracious  call  of  Christ  or  the  cry  of  the 
traitor's  despair. 

The  same  power  was  at  work  upon  them  as  is  con- 
tinually at  work  upon  us — the  power  of  use,  of  worldli- 
ness,  selfishness,  formalism,  strengthening  into  custom 
and  hardening  into  habit. 

There  are  men  and  women  to-day  who,  if  tempted 
like  Judas,  would  sell  their  Christ  again,  nay,  do  sell 
Him  every  day. 
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And  there  are  narrow,  hard  religionists  who  can  see 
nothing  sacred  or  di\ine  outside  the  enclosure  of  their 
opinions  and  traditions.  These  are  the  companions 
of  the  priests  and  elders,  and  love  as  little  as  they  the 
proclaiming  of  God's  free  love.  In  every  generation 
there  have  been  those  no  better  than  Judas  and  the 
priests,  but  these  only  were  put  to  the  one  supreme  and 
memorable  test,  and  set  up  as  warnings  for  all  time. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  that  "  we  crucify 
the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shatne.'^ 

Now  you  have  the  two  sides  of  the  story  before  you. 
Here  yoii  have  the  successful  traitor  and  persecutors, 
there  the  defeated  and  captive  Christ ;  here  the  ^^ctorious 
treachery  and  malice,  there  the  vanquished  goodness  and 
truth  ;  here  the  priests  and  the  elders  with  no  Nazarene 
prophet  to  assail  their  order  any  more  or  question  their 
authority  ;  there  the  world's  Redeemer  led  away  to  a 
felon's  death.  As  you  look  on  the  picture,  forget  for 
one  moment,  if  you  can,  the  life  beyond,  the  judgment 
hereafter,  the  righteous  recompense  of  God.  Suppose 
for  one  moment,  if  you  can,  that  this  world  is  the  only 
world,  and  that  the  life  of  Christ  was  for  ever  ended 
on  the  Cross. 

Even  so,  is  the  victory  so  wholly  with  Judas  and  the 
priests  ?  Have  they  really  the  better  of  the  strife  ? 
Have  treachery  and  malice  altogether  won  the  battle  ? 

Do  we  not  know,  with  a  knowledge  which  nothing  can 
shake,  that  it  were  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to 
be  Jesus  led  away  to  death  than  to  be  Judas  flinging  the 
blood  money  on  the  Temple  floor,  or  the  priests  sneering 
at  his  anguish  ?  For  all  that  we  are  cowards  and  shrink 
from  pain,  are  we  not  deeply  aware  that,  though  Christ's 
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brows  were  bleeding,  and  His  flesh  torn  with  the  scourge, 
there  was  in  His  heart  the  heaven  of  unmeasured  love 
and  fulfilled  duty,  while  Judas  and  the  persecutors 
carried  hell  within  them  wherever  they  went,  he  the  hell 
of  a  tortured  conscience  and  they  the  hell  of  a  narrow, 
darkened  and  embittered  nature  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that 
it  was  not  merely  in  humility  but  in  triumph  that  St. 
Paul  cried,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you  hut  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  ? 

For  there  is  a  triumph  of  the  Cross  which  surpasses 
the  triumph  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  this  which  moves 
and  kindles  the  nations  when  on  polar  icefields  or  in 
tropical  Khartoum  a  brave  man  calmly  faces  death  and 
failure,  overcoming  human  weakness  by  perfect  accept- 
ance of  the  Will  of  God.  It  is  this  which  was  meant  by 
our  Lord  when  He  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me."  It  is  this  that  in  our  measure  we  may 
share,  when  we  meet  our  disappointments  and  disillusions, 
our  trials,  temptations  and  calamities  in  patient  waiting 
on  God's  -Will  and  cheerful  acceptance  of  His  ordering. 

My  hearers,  all  our  life  is  a  choice  between  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross  and  the  triumph  of  the  crucifiers. 
We  are  choosing  every  day  by  the  lives  we  live  and  the 
thoughts  we  think,  and  when  there  comes  to  us  some 
great  testing  day,  when  the  decision  has  to  be  made 
openly,  plainly,  dramatically,  you  will  not  then  be 
choosing  or  deciding  at  all,  for  you  will  already  have 
chosen  and  decided  by  the  character  and  habits  you 
have  formed,  and  you  will  then  only  make  manifest  in 
a  moment  what  has  been  the  choice  of  years. 


XIII 

CONDUCT  THE  INTERPRETER   OF 
DECISION  1 

"  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  ^Vhat  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which 
is  called  Christ  ?  " — St.  Matthew  xxvii.  22. 

What  Pilate  meant  to  do  with  Jesus  is  clear.  He  nieant 
to  do  nothing.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
persecutors  nor  any  wish  to  harm  their  prisoner. 

Stubborn,  stern  and  cruel  as  the  Roman  governor 
may  have  been,  this  Galilean  woke  in  him  some  strange 
pulse  of  kindness. 

Pilate  was  a  Roman,  and  like  most  officers  of  the 
Empire  had  seen  suffering  and  bloodshed  so  often  that 
he  had  grown  used  to  them.  Many  a  time  he  had  seen 
a  brave  man  meet  his  death,  and  had  not  troubled 
himself  with  needless  compassion.  But  at  least  he  was 
not  blinded  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
and  he  saw  in  this  Man  at  his  judgment  seat  something 
hidden  from  Scribe  and  Pharisee,  a  rare  and  strange 
kind  of  manhood  which  shone  through  all  stains  and 
disfigurements  and  lighted  up  the  dismal  scene  with  a 
ray  of  spiritual  splendour.  Pilate  was  not  an  expert  in 
heresy  and  blasphemy,  but  he  was  Roman  enough  and 

*  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday. 
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man  enough  to  recognize  greatness  when  he  saw  it.  The 
compunction  of  Pilate  and  the  remorse  of  Judas  alike 
tell  us  of  the  power  of  that  Presence  and  Personality 
round  which  such  love  and  hatred  ranged  themselves. 

The  Roman  governor  looked  round.  If  only  he 
dared  defy  the  crowd  and  set  their  victim  free !  But 
he  dared  not  defy  it  to-day  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
because  he  had  so  often  before  defied  it  unjustly  and 
brutally.  He  was,  in  fact,  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain 
of  his  sins.  He  had  so  often  done  wrong,  that  now  on 
the  supreme  day  of  his  life,  when  he  fancied  he  was 
judging  another  but  was  himself  being  judged,  he  dared 
not  do  right  lest  he  should  be  denounced  to  Csesar  as 
favouring  some  new  rebel  or  pretender. 

To  how  many  stories  of  failure,  downfall  and  ruin  has 
this  been  the  key.  We  weave  round  ourselves  the 
meshes  of  our  own  insincerities,  indulgences,  weaknesses, 
bad  habits,  secret  sins,  estrangement  from  God,  and  when 
the  great  opportunity  of  our  life  is  given,  we  are  as  men 
bound  or  paralysed  and  cannot  take  it.  That  is  our 
judgment  day  while  yet  we  are  on  earth. 

You  remember  how  Pilate  tried  to  avoid  condemning 
our  Lord  ;  how  first  he  openly  acquitted  Him,  '^  I  find 
in  Him  no  fault  at  all ; "  how  then  he  tried  to  shift 
the  responsibility  on  to  Herod ;  and  how,  lastly,  when 
they  came  back  from  Herod,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
customary  release  of  a  prisoner  at  Passover-time  and 
offered  to  release  Jesus. 

You  remember  that  in  the  court  of  justice  were  two 
prisoners,  Barabbas  the  rebel,  robber,  and  assassin,  and 
Jesus  which  was  called  Christ. 

Perhaps    that   rufiian   and    the    world's   Redeemer 
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looked  each  other  in  the  face  as  the  outcry  of  the  people 
bade  Barabbas  go  free. 

And  then  came  up  again  the  question  which  no 
device  or  delay  could  get  rid  of.  What  shall  I  do  with 
Jesus  that  is  called  Christ  ? 

Let  Him  be  crucified. 

Then  Pilate  took  tvater  and  tvashed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  "  /  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  fust 
'person,  see  ye  to  it." 

Did  he  believe  in  that  solemn  farce  ?  Did  he 
believe  that  water  could  wash  out  the  stain  of  innocent 
blood  ?  Or  did  there  cross  his  mind  such  thoughts  as 
haunted  Lady  Macbeth — 

"  Can  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  tliia  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    Nay,  rather  would  thia  hand 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine 
Making  the  green — one  red." 

Pilate's  action  was  of  course  symbolic,  and  its 
inner  meaning  was  that  he  valued  his  own  safety  and 
prosperity  more  than  the  justice  he  was  set  to  administer, 
and  the  life  of  the  Prisoner  whom  he  hated  to  condemn. 

He  sat  in  state,  the  delegate  of  the  Emperor,  invested 
with  the  powers  and  obligations  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Before  him  stood  a  man,  friendless,  betrayed,  deserted, 
silent,  stripped  and  jeered  at,  and  above  all  innocent. 
That  man  Pilate  was  bound,  not  only  by  honour  and 
conscience,  but  by  every  law  of  the  empire  and  its  gods, 
to  protect.    And  he  washed  his  hands. 

It  was  not  for  long  that  his  cowardice  served  him, 
for  in  spite  of  the  hand-washing  he  was  in  a  few  years 
delated  to  the  Emperor,  who  judged  and  banished  him. 
In  adversity  and  despair  he  is  said  to  have  committed 
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suicide.  His  spirit  passed  into  that  supreme  court 
where  justice  is  not  sold  and  false  witness  is  not  heard, 
and  once  again  he  met  the  Prisoner  of  whom  he  had 
vainly  washed  his  hands. 

As  for  the  accusers  and  their  foolish,  misled  crowd, 
within  half  a  century  their  city  and  temple  were  de- 
stroyed and  their  place  taken  away  from  among  the 
nations,  and  they  themselves  were  called  to  that 
tribunal  where  is  neither  clamouring  crowd  nor  unjust 
judge. 

History  tells  us  of  many  famous  trials  in  which  good 
men  and  true  have  been  overborne  by  prejudice  and 
fanaticism,  and  great  officers  of  state  have  betrayed  their 
trust  to  curry  favour  with  the  zealots,  trials  in  which 
posterity  has  seen  the  parts  strangely  reversed,  and  the 
poor  victim  of  the  scaffold  or  the  stake  sitting  for 
evermore  in  judgment  on  the  councils,  priests,  or  princes 
who  sent  him  to  his  death. 

We  live  too  near  the  great  persecutions  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  not  to  know  that  Jews  and 
Romans  are  no  worse  than  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
than  Germans,  Italians,  or  Spaniards.  It  is  perhaps 
the  supreme  irony  of  history  that  the  disciples  of  Him 
who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  have  so  often 
re-enacted  the  scenes  of  His  trial,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  parts  of  the  persecutors  and  the  unjust  judge, 
and  thinking  to  do  God  service  by  judicial  murder. 

And  it  is  perhaps  the  supreme  witness  of  history  to 
the  deeper  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  life  that  there 
have  always  been  men  willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  things 
invisible  and  intangible,  for  conscience,  freedom,  truth 
or  love.    The  constancy  of  the  martyrs  cries  perpetual 
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shame  on  our  littleness,  our  fretfulness,  our  thirst  for 
pleasure,  our  slavery  to  outward  things  and  our  dullness 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

But  one  martyrdom  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  because  the  Martyr  is  not  only  an  example  of 
constancy,  and  a  beacon  light  of  faith  and  love,  but  also 
Life  of  our  life  and  Friend  of  our  soul.  He  passed  the 
grave  and  gate  of  death  to  enter  into  closest  relationship 
with  every  one  of  us,  to  draw  us  while  yet  we  are  on 
earth  into  the  very  Presence  of  God,  and  to  give  us  power 
to  live  the  life  eternal.  Pilate  was  neither  poet  nor 
prophet,  he  was  merely  the  unjust  judge,  but  his  words 
take  on  a  meaning  and  range  beyond  the  time  and  place 
and  purpose  of  their  utterance,  because  of  Him  of  whom 
they  were  spoken.  What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  that  is 
adled  Christ  ?  What  is  He  to  me  ?  What  part  have  I 
in  the  redeeming  purpose  for  which  He  lived  and  died, 
in  the  new  life  which  He  kindles  in  the  souls  that  love 
Him,  in  His  perfect  acceptance  of  the  Will  of  God,  in 
the  peace  He  promised  to  His  own  ?  It  is  a  question  for 
all  of  us  everywhere,  and  especially  at  this  time  and  for 
those  who  are  called  by  His  Name.  It  is  written  not 
only  on  the  Church  which  enshrines  His  perpetual 
Presence,  and  in  the  Gospels  which  are  the  record  of  His 
Life  and  Death  :  it  is  written  also  on  the  uncertainties, 
the  sufferings  and  the  sins  of  our  world,  and  on  the 
sorrows  and  rebellions  of  our  own  hearts.  It  is  wrought 
and  inwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  our  being  and 
experience.  It  rises  from  the  lives  of  good  men  and 
women  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It  meets 
us  in  the  street,  it  dwells  with  us  in  health,  and  haunts 
us  in  sickness,  the  chamber  of  death  whispers  it,  and 
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the  grave  breathes  it.  If  all  the  Bibles  in  the  world 
were  destroyed  to-day,  men  would  to-morrow  rewrite 
from  memor}''  the  Gospel  story,  would  still  ask  them- 
selves, What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  thut  is  called  Christ? 
would  still  declare  in  their  hours  of  profoundest  con- 
viction, Thou  hast  the  keys  of  eternal  life.  Thou  art  the 
answer  to  the  "  riddle  of  the  painful  earth." 

These  are  questions  too  searching  and  vital  for  any 
verbal  reply.  We  answer  them  not  by  what  we  say  but 
by  what  we  do.  Pilate's  words  were  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  this  just  Man,  and  he 
washed  his  hands  to  confirm  his  words. 

But  his  real  answer  was  the  Crucifixion.  Nothing 
interprets  decision  as  do  actions.  No  matter  with  what 
veils  or  explanations  we  hide  ourselves  from  ourselves, 
he  who  is  worldly  decides  to  be  worldly,  he  who  is  hard 
and  imloving  decides  to  be  hard  and  unloving,  he  who 
does  a  base  or  cruel  thing  decides  to  do  it,  he  who  lives 
without  prayer,  self-denial,  or  God  decides  so  to  live,  and 
he  who  crucified  Christ  decided  to  crucify  Him,  with  what- 
ever accompaniment  of  handwashing,  excusing  or  ex- 
plaining. 

In  this  view  of  conduct  as  the  only  interpreter  of 
decision,  what  is  the  verdict  of  your  liff-  upon  the 
decision  of  your  soul  ?  What  is  the  witness  of  your 
daily  aims  and  deeds  upon  your  relationship  to  Christ 
and  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit  ? 

The  bodily  Presence  which  once  confronted  Pilate 
in  his  judgment  hall  is  withdrawn  to  unknown  mansions 
of  the  Father's  House.  He  who  walked  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  and  climbed  the  hill  of  Olivet  and  bore  His 
cross  to  Calvary  has  passed  into  that  hidden  world  to 
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which  we  all  are  hastening.  Yet  still  He  is  present  with 
those  who  seek  and  obey,  still  He  visits  the  heart  which 
longs  for  His  coming,  still  He  gives  forgiveness  and  peace 
to  the  contrite,  and  inward  as.,urance  of  His  love  to  those 
who  pray  for  mercy  and  la}^  their  burdens  at  His  feet. 

The  test  whether  we  belong  to  that  company  is  not 
what  we  say,  nor  even  what  we  think.  It  is  recorded 
for  us  or  against  us  in  the  lives  we  live,  the  aims  we  pursue 
in  our  daily  acts  and  deeds.  It  is  a  record  we  can  read 
for  ourselves  if  only  we  resolved  to  be  honest  and  sincere. 
It  is  the  record  by  which  we  are  daily  judged  by  God. 
For  conduct,  and  conduct  only,  is  the  interpreter  of 
decision. 


XIV 
THE  GOD  OF  THE  LIVING.i 

"  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed  at  the  bush, 
when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob.  For  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."— Luke  xs.  37,  38. 

This  is  the  argument  of  our  Lord  for  an  immortal  life 
beyond  the  grave.  He  was  talking  to  Sadducees,  to 
the  men  who  in  His  age  believed  in  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  There  are  times  when  there  is  something 
of  the  Sadducee  in  us  all,  when  our  faith  in  a  life  to 
come  is  faint  and  feeble. 

It  is  so  when  we  are  much  occupied  with  work  or 
care  or  pleasure.  The  tyranny  of  the  present  is  upon 
us.  This  world  is  so  full  of  interest,  so  urgent  in  its 
call  that  there  is  no  room  in  our  thought  for  any  other. 
We  do  not  deny  a  life  hereafter,  neither  do  we  think 
about  it. 

Sometimes  we  are  Sadducees  of  another  sort.  When 
sickness  or  misfortune  is  upon  us,  and  the  bright  show 
of  life  has  lost  its  colour  and  we  long  for  belief  in  that 
City  of  God  where  earthly  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  and 
earthly  sorrows  consoled,  the  vision  fails  us  just  when 
we  want  to  see  it  more  clearly.     We  have  not  lived  near 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Easter  Day,  1914. 
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enough  to  God  to  learn  perfect  trust.  We  can  see  death 
before  us  near  and  plain  and  black,  but  we  cannot  see 
beyond  it.  It  seems  "  a  land  of  darkness  and  of  the 
shadoiv  of  death  ;  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself ; 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  order,  and  where 
the  light  is  as  darkness." 

Again,  there  are  thousands  in  this  and  other  lands, 
Sadducees  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  whose  daily  labour 
is  so  long  and  exhausting,  whose  outlook  for  to-morrow's 
bread  is  so  anxious  and  uncertain,  whose  religious 
opportunities  are  so  few  and  small,  that  their  unspoken 
thought  is  little  more  than  the  sooner  His  over  the  sooner 
to  sleejh  They  accept  death  with  a  silence  and  meekness 
which  wring  the  heart  of  man  and  pass  straight  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  noblest  Sadducees  of  all  (if  Sadducees 
they  may  be  called)  are  those  who  are  so  intent  on 
fighting  the  injustices,  cruelties,  and  miseries  around 
them  that  they  carmot  lift  up  their  eyes  from  the  battle 
even  for  a  glimpse  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Such  was 
that  great  saint  William  Wilberforce,  who  when  asked, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours  against  slavery  abroad  and 
ignorance  and  poverty  at  home,  how  it  fared  with  his 
own  soul,  said  he  had  not  time  to  think  about  it.  And 
the  most  ignoble  of  all  the  Sadducees  are  those  who  are 
so  devoted  to  making  money  or  amusing  themselves 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  souls  to  think  about. 

Our  Lord's  great  argument  for  a  life  to  come  was  His 
own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  "He  showed  Himself 
alive  after  His  j^dssion  hj  many  infallible  proofs."  But 
since  He  also  reasoned  with  the  men  of  His  time  as  other 
teachers  have  reasoned  with  men  of  other  times,  and 
since  the  great  debate  is  still  with  us  after  2000  years, 

ir 
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and  our  little  chequered  earthly  lot  has  no  meaning  or 
message  for  us  unless  it  is  a  preparation  for  a  destiny 
beyond  the  grave,  we  cannot  but  listen  with  deepest 
interest  to  the  unfolding  of  His  argument.  For  it  is 
an  argument  for  one  age  as  much  as  for  another,  for  one 
nation  as  much  as  for  another,  for  you  and  me  in  the 
day  of  our  doubt  or  discouragement  as  much  as  for  Jew 
or  Sadducee.  It  is  based  neither  on  the  Law  nor  the 
prophets,  but  on  the  being  and  character  of  God.  You 
call  Him  as  Moses  called  Him  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  the  God  of  your  forefathers.  He  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living.  In  other 
words,  look  back  upon  the  story  of  men  of  your  own 
blood  who  have  tried  to  serve  Him  ;  on  Abraham  who 
gave  up  home,  friends,  and  safety  at  the  bidding  of 
conscience,  and  who  died  in  a  strange  land  with  un- 
shaken trust  and  loyalty  though  all  his  dreams  were 
unfulfilled ;  upon  Jacob  who  was  slowly  moulded  by 
belief  in  God  into  manhood  and  depth  of  soul,  and  who 
died  testifying  to  God's  hand  in  the  sorrows  and  struggles 
of  his  life  ;  upon  Moses  who  threw  aside  the  ambitions 
and  enjoyments  of  the  Egyptian  court,  flung  himself  and 
all  his  powers  into  the  service  of  his  people,  and  after 
labours  and  sorrows  immeasurable  died  in  the  wilderness 
with  his  task  uncompleted.  Look  back  upon  all  those 
memories  which  have  become  sacred  to  you,  of  men  and 
women  who  without  a  thought  of  self  have  given  them- 
selves body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  God  and  their 
countrymen.  Their  motive,  their  strength  and  their  in- 
spiration was  to  do  God's  will,  their  earthly  reward  was 
nothing.  Will  you  tell  me,  said  Christ  to  the  Sadducee, 
that  when  death  closed  their  eyes  God  forsook  and  forgot 
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them  ?  That  He  cast  them  aside  like  worn-out  weapons 
or  broken  vessels  into  some  great  rubbish-heap  of  the 
universe  ?  That  He  was  their  God  for  fifty  or  seventy  or 
ninety  years  and  then  smote  them  into  dust  and  became 
the  God  of  a  later  generation  ?  No  !  you  yourselves  still 
speak  of  Him,  and  rightly  so  speak,  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  He  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living.  There  are  some  things  which 
God  cannot  do.  He  cannot  lie.  He  cannot  betray 
trust.  He  cannot  forsake  those  who  try  to  serve  Him. 
He  cannot  let  slip  into  the  gulf  of  nothingness  the  labours, 
the  prayers,  the  slowly  purified  character,  the  painfully 
disciplined  soul,  the  struggles  to  accept  and  love  His 
will,  which  through  a  thousand  hard  experiences  go  to 
make  a  human  life.  Is  He  a  man  that  He  should  lie, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent  ?  Because  He 
is  God,  and  the  God  of  your  forefathers,  therefore  those 
forefathers  are  still  alive  in  some  mansion  of  His  Great 
House.  For  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead — that  were  to 
be  no  God  at  all — but  the  God  of  the  living. 

If  Christ  stood  in  England  to-day  as  once  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  faced  the  Sadducees  of  our  modern  time,  I 
think  He  would  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 
Where,  He  would  ask,  are  the  men  and  women  whose 
labour  and  sufi'ering,  whose  courage,  thought,  and  prayer 
have  built  up  whatever  of  greatness  or  happiness  belongs 
to  this  realm  ?  Where  are  the  men  who,  because  they 
believed  in  God,  died  at  the  post  of  duty,  or  lived  only 
to  help  and  deliver  the  poor  and  unfortunate  ?  AMiere 
are  the  women  who,  because  they  loved  God,  gave  up 
ease  and  comfort  and  health  to  tend  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  the  hopeless  ?     WTiere,  from  Alfred  the  Great,  down 
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the  ages  to  Florence  Nightingale,  are  those  who  by  faith 
in  God  have  become  pillars  of  the  State,  martyrs  for 
truth,  messengers  of  mercy,  leaders  and  examples  to  the 
nation.  "  Truly,"  wrote  General  Gordon  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  "  my  life  is  a  straw  to  me."  There  have 
been  thousands  who  have  counted  Hfe  as  a  straw  in 
comparison  with  weightier  matters  of  obedience,  faith- 
fulness, love,  usefulness. 

AVhere  are  all  these  ?  Did  God  accept  their  magni- 
ficent loyalty,  did  He  watch  them  building  up  their 
heroic  souls  on  faith  in  Him,  did  He  see  their  upward 
look  of  trust  and  hear  their  prayer  in  the  day  of  failure, 
disaster  or  death,  only  to  forsake  and  destroy  them  ? 
Does  He  preserve  nothing  of  these  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  but  a  handful  of  senseless  dust  in  the 
darkness  of  a  forgotten  grave  ?  Justice  refuses  to  believe 
it.  Mercy  refuses  to  believe  it.  Love  rejects  it  with 
scorn.  The  spirit  of  man  rises  up  in  revolt  against  the 
monstrous  negation  :  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but 
the  God  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him. 

Such  is  the  thought  enfolded  in  Christ's  brief  word  to 
the  Sadducees  of  old.  Such,  I  have  ventured  to  say, 
would  be  His  appeal  to  the  doubtful  of  to-day.  And  if 
you  and  I  were  among  His  audience  He  would  perhaps 
speak  to  us  in  simpler  strain.  Have  you  no  memories 
dear  to  you,  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends,  who,  in  spite 
of  faults  and  failings  walked  with  God,  and  are  not,  for 
God  has  taken  them  ?  Wlio  gave  you  love  beyond  your 
deserving,  and  examples  better  than  you  have  followed  ? 
WTlo  learned  patience  in  their  troubles,  and  won  strength 
in  their  prayers  ?  Be  sure  that  the  God  whom  they  tried 
to  serve  has  not  betrayed  their  trust  in  Him.    The  souls 
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of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  Perhaps  they 
pray  for  you  still  as  once  they  prayed  on  earth,  and  if 
)'ou  will,  you  may  pray  for  them,  and  pray  to  be  counted 
worthy  to  join  them  hereafter.  There  are  no  words  in 
our  Church  Militant  Prayer  which  touch  us  so  nearly  as 
when  we  bless  God's  holy  name  for  all  His  servants 
departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear,  beseeching  Him 
to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good  examples  that  iiitli 
them  we  may  be  partakers  of  His  heavenly  Idugdom. 
For  then  we  think  not  only  of  great  saints  but  al^o  of 
the  simple  good  folk  we  have  known  and  loved.  Of  the 
form  and  fashion  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  we  know 
nothing  but  this :  it  is  the  society  of  the  servants  of 
God  and  the  lovers  of  men.  To  it  belong  all  those  who 
by  their  service  great  or  humble  have  made  this  world 
worth  living  in,  who  by  their  faith  have  lifted  others 
into  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  so  have  passed  on  to  them 
the  gift  or  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  it  are  gathered  all 
those  who  by  their  example,  their  affection  or  their 
unworldliness  have  taught  us  the  deeper  and  more 
precious  meanings  of  our  life.  There,  please  God,  are 
the  fathers  who  begat  us  and  the  mothers  who  bore  us, 
the  friends  and  companions  who  stood  by  us  in  tempta- 
tion or  cheered  us  in  adversity,  and  whom  God  has  called 
away  to  missions  of  mercy  in  worlds  by  us  unseen. 

"  They  watch  us  from  the  quiet  shore, 
Our  spirits  up  to  theirs  can  reach, 
Though  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  can  communicate  no  more." 

It  is  good  for  us  sometimes,  and  especially  on  Easter 
Day,  to  pause  in  oiu'  daily  round,  to  put  aside  our  engross- 
ing pursuits,  and  let  our  thought  dwell  on  that  invisible 
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Society  of  the  Servants  of  God,  cleansed  of  their  mortal 
frailties  and  pardoned  of  their  earthly  sins  ;  it  is  better 
still  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  our  life  is  preparing  us  to 
join  their  company.  Into  that  heavenly  kingdom  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatso- 
ever worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie.  But  in 
spite  of  our  faults,  our  backslidings  and  our  sins,  if  only 
we  are  learning  from  Jesus  Christ  to  repent,  to  serve,  to 
love  and  to  persevere,  to  us  also  shall  at  last  be  fulfilled 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  promises,  "  God  shall  wipe 
awcijj  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  he  no  more 
death,  neither  sorroiv  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  he  any 
more  pain ;  for  the  former  thi'ngs  are  jjassed  atvay."  On 
us  also  shall  shine  the  Light  Eternal,  for  we  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  nearer  Presence  of  the  God  of  the  living. 


XV 

THE  RETURN  OF  ELIJAH  i 

"  Bcbold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah,  the  prophet,  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."— Malachi  iv.  5. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
last  prophecy  of  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Hebrew 
prophets. 

WTien  Blalachi  died  there  came  four  hundred  years  of 
silence,  a  gap  of  four  hundred  years  between  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  beginning  of  the  New.  During 
those  four  centuries  many  things  happened  ;  trouble, 
tumult,  utter  defeat  and  unexpected  victory.  Perhaps 
the  chief  thing  that  happened  to  the  Jews  was  that 
in  their  extremity  they  found  a  leader  in  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  of  whose  doings  you  may  read  in  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  called  Maccabees.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  breed  of  heroes  who  win  freedom  for  nations  and 
fame  for  themselves.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard 
Handel's  oratorio,  Judas  Maccabseus. 

But  though  during  that  time  there  were  brave  men 
and  great  deeds,  there  was  no  prophet,  no  man  raised 
up  by  God  to  lead  and  warn  the  people  like  the  prophets 
of  old.   It  was  a  time  of  silence.  The  first  voice  that  broke 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  last  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  1915. 
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that  silence  was  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  " — the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist. 

No  wonder  that  during  those  four  hundred  years 
Malachi's  last  words  rang  in  the  people's  ears  and  haunted 
their  thoughts.  Elijahwas  to  come  again.  The  leader  and 
prophet  who  feared  neither  man  nor  devil ;  whose  wild 
figure  started  up  in  courts  to  beard  wicked  kings  ;  whose 
warnings  roused  the  people  like  a  trumpet  call ;  who 
fought  and  conquered  Jezebel  and  Baal ;  whom  assassins 
could  not  kill  nor  famine  starve  ;  whom  the  Lord  never 
forsook.  He  was  coming  again.  Surely  armies  would 
start  up  at  his  cry,  fire  would  fall  from  heaven  at  his 
prayer,  and  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon  should  be 
reared  again  in  its  glory. 

This  looking  of  the  Jews  for  Elijah's  return  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  pathetic  things  in  history.  Nations 
in  distress  have  ever  had  dreams  that  their  dead  heroes 
would  return  and  lead  them  to  victory.  Englishmen 
have  dreamed  of  the  return  of  King  Arthur  slain  in 
"  that  great  battle  in  the  west."  Germans  have  dreamed 
of  the  return  of  Barbarossa  who  never  came  back  from 
his  Crusade.  Frenchmen  have  dreamed  of  the  return 
of  that  great  Charles  who  in  the  eighth  century  built  up 
a  new  world  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  Roman  Empire. 
Stories  have  grown  up  among  simple  folk  of  these 
warrior-ldngs  sitting  from  age  to  age  in  some  under- 
ground chamber,  with  their  lords  and  captains  round 
them,  waiting  for  the  sound  of  some  predestined  trumpet 
to  wake  them  from  their  trance  in  the  hour  of  their 
nation's  peril. 

It  is  said  that  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  the  most 
imaginative   and   perhaps   the   least   educated   of   the 
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French,  expected  the  return  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
for  a  eeneration  after  his  death.  No  wonder  the  Jews 
waited  and  watched  for  the  return  of  Elijah.  Good 
men  travelling  through  the  wilderness  sometimes 
thought  they  saw  him.  When  a  child  was  circumcised 
they  placed  among  the  company  an  empty  seat  for 
Elijah.  When  goods  were  found  and  no  owner  appeared 
to  claim  them,  the  common  saying  was,  "  Put  them  by 
till  Elijah  comes."  On  the  solemn  Passover  night, 
when,  with  loins  girded  and  lamps  lighted,  every  Jewish 
family  sat  round  the  table  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  every 
door  was  set  wide  open  and  watched  from  time  to  time 
with  half -expectant  eyes.  It  might  be  that  Elijah 
would  return. 

Was  Malachi  a  true  prophet  ?  Did  Elijah  return  ? 
Listen  to  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  this  prophecy. 
"If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  (John  the  Baptist)  is  Elias 
(or  Elijah)  which  was  for  to  come."  "  I  say  unto  you 
that  (in  John)  Elias  is  come  already."  That  is,  the  only 
Elijah  who  ever  returned  was  not  Elijah  at  all,  but  only 
a  man  of  Elijah's  daring  and  devoted  spirit,  who  in  his 
later  time  did  a  second  Elijah's  work.  AVhile  the  Jews 
were  watching  for  Elijah  risen  from  the  dead,  they 
could  not  see  the  real  Elijah  in  their  midst.  AVhile 
they  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  letter  they  missed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  spirit.  There  are  surely  not  many 
sadder  things,  recorded  in  or  out  of  the  Bible,  than  this 
story  of  the  Jewish  nation,  lost  in  dreams  of  their  great 
prophet  and  his  return,  building  vast  hopes  on  the  prospect 
of  his  coming  back  to  them,  setting  wide  their  doors  to 
welcome  his  miraculous  arrival,  ready  to  follow  his  lead 
against  the  Romans  or  the  heathen,  eager  to  die  in  heaps 
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at  his  bidding ;  and  all  the  while  before  their  very  eyes 
the  prophecy  and  promise  were  being  fulfilled  and  they 
could  not  see  it.  The  spirit  and  the  message  of  Elijah 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  they  could  not  listen  because 
it  was  the  voice  of  John  preparing  the  way  for  a  greater 
and  wider  salvation  than  Elijah  ever  thought  of.  By 
their  confidence  in  the  past  they  were  blinded  to  the 
present.  They  were  so  set  in  their  own  ways  that  they 
could  not  see  the  new  way  in  which  God  was  leading  them. 
It  was  all  a  part  of  the  dullness  of  vision  and  wilfulness 
of  spirit  which  brought  ruin  and  doom  upon  their  race. 

And  what  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  for  us  ?  And 
why  is  this  passage  of  Malachi  chosen  for  the  last  Sunday 
lesson  from  the  Old  Testament  before  the  season  of 
Advent  ?  For  that  it  was  chosen  on  purpose  to  chime 
in  with  the  season  and  sound  the  Advent  note  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt. 

There  is,  first,  a  plain  lesson  for  our  souls,  a  lesson  we 
are  slow  to  learn,  but  which  every  soul  has  to  learn  afresh 
on  its  own  account,  God  oftenest  visits  us  in  a  form  and 
fashion  we  do  not  expect.  The  dreams  of  our  youth, 
which  were  prophecies  and  promises  to  us  once,  are 
fulfilled  to  our  later  life  in  a  mamier  so  different  from  our 
expectation,  often  so  disappointing  to  our  hope,  that 
unless  we  are  waiting  upon  God  with  open  mind  and 
humble  heart,  they  seem  to  have  no  fulfilment  at  all. 
They  are  fulfilled  not  in  the  personal  happiness  and  success 
we  looked  for,  but  in  the  secret  discipline  of  trouble  and 
the  secret  peace  of  God's  presence  with  us  as  we  bear 
the  trouble  rightly.  If  we  do  not  learn  this,  our  later 
years  will  be  as  barren,  as  secular,  as  common  as  seemed 
to  the  Jews  those  years  when  John  the  Baptist  preached 
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repentance  and  Jesus  the  Christ  walked  and  taught  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  easy 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  Jews  in  Gospel  days  waiting 
for  EUjah.  They  went  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  lamented  that  there  were  no  prophets  about. 
If  Jesus  Himself  read  the  Scripture  and  preached  on  it, 
they  said,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  "  They 
attended  the  pomp  of  the  Temple  services,  pushing 
through  the  little  crowd  where  Christ  was  speaking  and 
said,  "  ^^^ly  does  not  Elijah  come  ?  ^Yhy  does  the 
Messiah  delay  His  advent  ?  AVhy  is  life  still  going  its 
old  common  round  ?  Is  it  not  an  excuse  for  making  it 
commoner  still  ?  If  God  postpones  His  visitation  is  it 
not  safe  to  postpone  our  repentance  ?  " 

My  hearers,  life  is  full  of  divine  meaning  to  those 
who  seek  to  see  God's  hand  in  it.  Common  things  bring 
their  message  to  those  who  are  ready  to  receive  it.  To 
those  who  desire  to  serve  Him  Christ  is  being  perpetually 
revealed.  In  the  darkest  and  commonest  lot  may  yet 
be  heard  the  Saviour's  voice,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will 
give  rest  to  your  souls."  But  there  are  times  when  we 
may  almost  forget  our  own  souls  in  the  need  and  prayer 
of  a  whole  nation.  Malachi  spoke  of  a  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord  which  should  search  and  purify  men  and 
nations  as  metal  is  searched  and  purified  in  the  furnace. 
Such  a  day  has  come  upon  us  now  after  our  years  of 
prosperity  and  ease.  There  have  been  other  such  days 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  when  the  fabric  of  human 
society  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  the  homes 
and  lives  of  men  and  women  have  been  given  to  the 
spoiler,  and  the  scroll  has  been  written  within  and 
without  with  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.    I 
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do  not  know  that  any  of  these  days  of  judgment  have  been 
greater  or  more  dreadful  than  to-day.  But  God  has  not 
forsaken  His  people  in  the  past,  and  He  will  not  forsake 
His  people  now  in  England  or  France  or  Russia,  even  in 
agonized  Belgium  or  Serbia  or  murdered  Armenia. 
These  days  of  war  are  also  days  of  prayer.  Few  as 
those  are  who  join  our  intercessions  in  church  compared 
with  those  who  stay  away,  perhaps  there  is  none  of  us 
who  ever  learnt  to  pray  who  does  not  sometimes  plead 
with  God  in  his  heart  for  victory  and  peace.  Lest  your 
pleading  be  vague  and  formless  I  will  remind  you  of 
some  things  you  should  pray  for.  Immeasurable  as  are 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice,  let  us  always  be  mindful  that 
only  by  suffering  and  sacrifice  was  wrought  the  salvation 
of  the  world  bv  Jesus  Christ.  In  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  let  us  link  all  the  things  that  wring  our  hearts 
with  that  great  offering  of  the  Son  of  man  and  lay  them 
together  before  God,  asking  that  all  these  sorrows  and 
fears  may  be  part  of  some  great  deliverance  yet  to  be 
revealed.  So  shall  we  be  strong  to  endure  to  the  end 
as  co-workers  with  Him. 

We  shall  catch  the  true  spirit  of  Malachi's  prophecy 
of  the  return  of  Elijah,  if  we  take  it  as  a  promise  that 
when  their  need  is  sorest  God  will  give  His  people  great 
leaders  as  in  the  past.  We  do  not  want  men  risen  from 
the  dead,  not  King  Arthur  or  King  Alfred,  not  Cromwell 
or  Blake,  not  Wellington  or  Nelson,  not  Chatham  or  Pitt ; 
but  we  want  men  of  their  genius,  spirit,  and  power  :  and 
for  them  we  may  rightly  pray.  We  may  also  pray  that 
our  country — unlike  the  Jews  with  their  Baptist  and 
Messiah — may  know  her  leaders  when  she  sees  them. 
The  future  of  democracv,  that  is  the  future  of  all  the 
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free  peoples  of  the  world,  depends  on  whether  they  can 
throw  up  real  leaders  and  be  loyal  to  them,  whether  they 
can  set  the  statesman  above  the  demagogue,  the  man  of 
character  and  action  above  the  man  of  words  and  votes  ; 
the  patriot  above  the  politician.  Let  us  pray  that  our 
people  may  have  this  grace,  for  on  it  depends  the  issue 
of  war  and  the  destiny  of  nations. 

It  was  in  days  when  armies  were  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  numbers  now  in  the  field  that  the  first  Napoleon 
said  that  a  great  leader  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
men.    If   it    shall    not    please    God    to    give    us    men 
supremely  great,  at  home  or  abroad,  let  us  humbly 
thank  Him  for  the  deeds  of  lesser  men  who  have  already 
made  France  and  Flanders  and  Gallipoli  the  scenes  of 
constancy,  daring  and  devotion  unsurpassed  in  the  most 
famous  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  for  the  loyalty 
which  has  raised  the  greatest  volunteer  army  of  history. 
Let  us  pray  that  this  spirit  of  courage  and  sacrifice  may 
be  continued  in  us,  and  that  behind  our  armies  and  navies 
we  may  be  a  united  people,  despising  class-jealousies, 
personal  interests  and  political  intrigues,  and  wholly 
determined  to  fulfil,  in  the  face  of  whatever  discourage- 
ment, the  mission  laid  upon  us  of  delivering  the  world 
from  the  lords  of  war,  terror,  brutality  and  greed.  Finally, 
let  us  pray  that  we  and  our  people  may  be  purified  from 
our  sins  in  the  furnace  of  our  trial.     "  For  behold  the 
day  Cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ;    and  all  the 
proud  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble  :    and 
the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch. 
But  unto  you  that    fear  My  name  shall  the  Sun    of 
Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  His  wings." 


XVI 
ON  EAETH  PEACE  1 

"  On  earth  peace  among  men  of  good  will." — Luke  ii.  14. 

This  was  the  Christmas  gift  announced  in  a  song  of 
angels.    Has  it  been  strangely  long  in  arriving  ?    Do 
the  words  sound  a  little  unreal  to  us  in  this  Christmas 
of  trouble  and  war,  when  after  nearly  two  thousand 
Christmases  have  come  and  gone  the  earth  is  fuller  than 
ever  of  the  fury  of  hatred,  the  reek  of  blood  and  the  cry 
of  the  homeless  ?    It  is  plain  that  our  Lord  did  not  Him- 
self expect  the  immediate  advent  of  the  golden  age. 
For  though  He  promised  peace  He  also  prophesied  war. 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;   I 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword.     For  I  am  come 
to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother."     We  know  that  saying 
came  true,    AVhen  the  Gospel  entered  a  Jewish  or  a 
heathen  family  it  often  made  bitterness  and  estrange- 
ment between  those  of  the  old  faith  and  those  of  the 
new.    Not  peace  but  a  sword.     Our  Lord's  brief  riddling 
sentence  was  the  irony  of  an  inward  grief  at  the  foreseen 
conflict  between  rehgion  and  household  love.    Listen 
again  to  this.     "And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours 

^  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Christmas  Daj',  1915. 
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of  wars.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom."  This  also  came  true.  It 
came  true  of  the  time  to  which  it  specially  referred, 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  some  forty  years  later,  and  the 
do^vn-trampling  of  the  Jews  by  Rome.  It  came  true 
again  a  few  centuries  afterwards  in  the  blood  and  tumult 
which  attended  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  It  has  come  true  in  every 
great  crisis  or  turning-point  in  the  history  of  nations, 
when  amid  the  clash  of  opposing  forces  men  have  been 
driven  by  danger  and  suffering  to  new  thoughts  of  the 
meaning  of  life  and  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  new 
prayers  for  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom.  It  is  true  of 
to-day,  for  our  Christmas  has  fallen  on  a  Day  of  the 
Lord,  and  if  the  angels  are  singing  their  voices  are 
dro\vned  in  the  sound  of  the  guns.  There  are  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars.  Nation  has  risen  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

Was  it  then  all  a  mistake  ?  Is  the  Christmas 
message  mere  fairy-tale  ?  Did  the  Prince  of  Peace  visit 
this  earth  of  ours  only  to  leave  behind  Him  the  sword 
of  endless  strife  ?  Was  the  Gospel  of  Peace  preached 
to  a  world  eternally  ordered  to  be  a  world  of  war  ? 

That  we  carmot  believe.  If  that  be  so  the  Gospel 
owes  its  beauty  to  its  impossibility,  its  heavenliness  to 
its  unfitness  for  the  earth,  and  our  Christ  was  but  the 
poet  of  a  golden  age  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God 
because  He  dwelt  in  dreams  too  high  to  understand 
how  inveterate  are  the  folly,  the  wickedness  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  sons  of  men. 

That  we  cannot  believe.  We  look  at  the  record  and 
we  see  the  path  to  peace  plainly  marked  in  the  Saviour's 
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words.  Peace  exhales  from  the  Gospel  as  inevitably  as 
scent  from  rose  or  violet,  a  world  turned  to  Christ  would 
be  a  world  turned  to  peace.  His  parting  promise  was 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you." 
That  also  has  been  fulfilled.  Peace  has  been  given  to 
men  and  women  in  the  midst  of  sorrows,  conflicts, 
martyrdoms  in  every  time  and  place.  It  has  been  given 
to  soldiers  in  the  thick  of  battle  and  in  the  imminent 
presence  of  death.  It  has  been  given  to  bereaved  and 
desolate  hearts  taught  by  Christ  that  they  and  all  they 
love  are  safe  with  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all 
comfort.  It  has  been  given  to  us,  unworthy  as  we  are, 
if  only  by  moments  and  snatches,  and  has  been  a  pledge 
and  forecast  of  peace  for  all.  When  the  power  and  love 
of  Christ  are  upon  us,  war  seems  incredible ;  and  when 
the  power  and  love  of  Christ  are  upon  the  nations  war 
will  be  impossible.  There  will  be  peace  on  earth. 
But  not  yet.  We  are  then  to  understand  that  the  actual 
and  present  gift  of  peace  is  to  the  soul  and  not  to  the 
nation.  To  the  believing  and  obedient  soul,  though  set 
in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  called  to  arms  against 
wicked  ambitions,  ruthless  aggressions,  peace  is  given 
here  and  now,  and  through  all  the  troubled  ages  has 
never  been  denied.  So  it  is  that  many  a  man  to-day 
has  God's  peace  in  his  heart  and  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 
To  the  soldier  in  the  trench,  the  sailor  on  or  beneath  the 
sea,  the  worker  in  farm  or  factory,  in  office  or  shop,  to 
those  who  keep  the  home  and  those  who  fare  afield, 
the  promise  is  perpetually  being  fulfilled.  "  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ...  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  This 
is  our  first  and  best  Christmas  joy  ;    perhaps  in  these 
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dark  times  our  only  real  Christmas  joy.  "  In  everything 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  miderstanding  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ."  If  your 
Christmas  is  darkened  by  grief  or  suspense  then  to  you 
is  spoken  now  in  a  voice  above  the  singing  of  angels, 
"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

And  what  of  peace  on  earth  among  the  nations  ? 
When  will  that  come  to  pass  ?  Not  in  our  time  nor 
perhaps  in  our  children's.  To  the  nations,  peace  is  still 
but  a  promise  and  not  a  fulfilment.  Man's  life  is  counted 
by  years,  a  nation's  by  centuries.  What  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  discipline  of  life  do  for  a  man,  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  discipline  of  centuries  may  do  for  a  nation. 
Peoples  and  nations  lag  behind  their  good  men  and 
women  because  they  are  confronted  with  greater,  more 
complex,  more  subtle  powers  of  darkness  than  can 
enter  any  personal  and  private  lot.  It  would  seem  as 
though  they  had  to  be  scourged  by  wars  and  revolutions 
until  they  can  learn  wisdom.  As  long  as  there  are 
dominant  wrongs,  crimes,  tyrannies,  armed  conspiracies 
against  freedom  and  humanity,  it  will  be  the  first  of 
Christian  duties  to  meet  them  with  armed  resistance, 
and  it  is  laid  now  upon  one  generation  and  then  upon 
another  to  make  immense  and  heart-rending  sacrifices 
for  the  folly  or  ambition  of  rulers  and  the  sins  of  their 
countries  which  have  given  them  power,  sacrifices  which, 
please  God,  are  counted  and  measured  in  heaven  as 
offerings  for  the  cleansing  of  their  own  and  other  lands, 
and  the  hastening  of  the  great  final  peace.    For  if  this 
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planet  endures  the  double  promise  shall  some  day  be 
fulfilled,  and  there  shall  be  not  only  the  peace  of  the 
believing  soul,  but  the  league  of  nations  and  the-brother- 
hood  of  man.  Lift  up  your  eyes  this  Christmas  time 
and  look  in  faith  beyond  the  war  to  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  purposes  in  it.  Look  beyond  the  blood  and  fire 
and  vapour  and  smoke  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
The  night  is  darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  sorest  war  may 
be  the  path  to  lasting  peace.  Great  changes  have  been 
wrought  already.  "WTio  would  have  believed  two  years 
ago  that  we  were  about  to  become  a  united  people  ? 
Capital  and  labour  are  forgetting  their  quarrel,  lords  and 
labourers  are  brothers  in  the  trenches,  the  bitter  and 
misleading  cries  of  the  politicians  come  faintly  back 
from  the  limbo  of  illusions  and  unrealities.  Other 
changes  are  on  the  horizon,  political,  social,  economic. 
It  is  for  us  and  oiu?  children  to  see  to  it  that  with  these 
shall  come  and  stay  the  spiritual  change,  the  change  of 
heart  towards  God,  towards  life,  and  each  other,  which 
alone  can  establish  for  good  the  wisest  schemes  of  the 
legislator  or  reformer.  The  war  will  leave  heavy  burdens 
for  many  years,  but  we  shall  bear  them  cheerfully  if  we 
have  learned  from  God's  judgments  what  are  the  things 
in  which  man's  life  really  consists,  what  are  the  things 
that  belong  to  our  peace ;  and  if  you  find  it  hard,  even 
for  an  hour,  this  Christmas  to  think  of  peace  for  the  soul 
or  for  the  world,  while  our  list  of  fallen  is  mounting  up, 
the  story  coming  home  of  their  magnificent,  of  alas  ! 
sometimes  unavailing  courage,  and  the  blood  of  murdered 
nations  cr}nng  from  the  ground  ;  if  it  is  with  something 
of  a  grim  smile  that  you  tell  your  friends  that  the 
preacher's  message  was  of  peace,  then  1  say  it  is  by  this 
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rest  of  the  soul  in  God,  this  faith  in  God's  purposes  for 
mankind  that  we  shall  have  fortitude  to  bear  the  strain, 
persevere  through  failures,  and  press  forward  to  the 
ordained  victory  of  justice,  mercy  and  freedom ;  and  if 
your  friends  reply  that  it  is  a  dream,  that  nations  will 
never  be  wholly  free  from  the  madness  of  ambition  and 
greed,  and  the  rule  of  murderers,  then  tell  them  that  if 
this  be  a  dream  it  has  been  dreamt  by  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men,  who  have  poured  out  their  hearts  in 
writing  down  their  dream  for  their  fellows  and  successors 
to  read.  Tell  them  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  (among  others), 
by  some  thought  to  be  inspired  by  God,  who  said  "  They 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
Tell  them  of  those  wonderful  lines  which  put  the  prophet's 
dream  into  the  poet's  speech,  and  are  misunderstood 
only  by  those  who  are  blind  alike  to  poetry  and  prophecy. 
"  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  Idd  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  together  ;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice'  den  :  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  My  holy  moimtain,  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
Imowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
Tell  them  you  dare  to  hope  for  a  time  when  the  \\'ilder- 
ness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  the  tillage  of 
those  strong  arms,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  for  the  toil  of  those  brave  hearts 
who  now  are  themselves  but  the  reapers  and  the  reaped 
in  the  harvest  field  of  death. 
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It  is  true  that  there  are  other  and  darker  words  in 
Scripture,  which  indicate  that  even  apostles  expected 
this  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  to  be  destroyed  by  God's 
judgment  and  the  planet  blotted  from  space.  Better 
so,  perhaps,  than  that  the  old  weary  round  should  be 
eternal,  of  sin  and  suffering,  of  violence  and  injustice, 
of  lessons  never  learned  and  judgments  never  heeded. 
We  will  find  all  that  we  have  fought  and  prayed  for, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  fallen  on  our  behalf 
with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come. 

But  God  has  been  teaching  us  during  these  two  thou- 
sand years  a  lesson  hidden  even  from  apostles,  the  wonders 
and  possibilities  of  the  earth  if  only  we  will  use  it  rightly. 
He  has  taught  us  how  to  yoke  the  secret  powers  of  nature 
to  our  welfare,  and  written  in  history  the  lessons  of 
experience.  AVe  are  meant  to  struggle  and  suffer  that 
the  days  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children  shall 
be  better  and  happier  than  our  own.  We  are  meant  to 
learn  from  Christ,  however  slowly,  how  to  banish  from 
life  the  household  quarrel,  the  estrangement  of  friends, 
the  jealousy  of  classes,  the  war  between  nations.  And 
that  our  hearts  may  be  softened  and  our  wills  strengthened 
for  the  task  He  gives  us,  the  vision  of  a  little  child  once 
born  on  earth  to  bring  peace,  and  He  adds  to  this  the 
further  vision  of  that  peace  accomplished  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men  which  has  been  the  dream  of  philo- 
sophers, poets  and  prophets,  the  song  of  angels  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 
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THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD  i 

"  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  in  paths 
that  they  know  not  will  I  lead  them." — Isaiah  xlii.  IG. 

"  AMio  is  blind,  but  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I 
send  ?  who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  at  peace  with  me,  and  blind  as  the 
Lord's  servant  ?  ' — Isaiah  xlii.  19.    (R.V.) 

How  many  of  us  can  interpret  for  ourselves  these  verses, 
and  see  the  connection  between  them  ?  "Who  is  the 
suffering  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  this  profoundest  of  all 
the  prophecies  ?  And  if  he  is  at  peace  mth  God,  why 
should  he  be  termed  blind  ? 

Every  nation,  every  Church,  every  soul  has  two 
selves,  the  better  and  the  worse,  the  higher  and  the  lower, 
the  ideal  and  the  actual,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  slave  of  appetite,  circumstance,  and  cowardice. 
There  is  the  England  of  freedom,  justice,  peace,  and 
humanity,  a  servant  of  God  among  the  nations  ;  and 
there  is  the  England  of  drink,  money-worship,  vice, 
greed,  sweating,  and  slums,  the  slave  of  base  passions, 
and  baser  lethargy.  The  one  England  is  at  peace  with 
God,  and  the  other  is  blind  and  deaf ;  yet  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same  people.  There  is  the  English  Church, 
handmaid  of  truth  and  charity,  her  appeal  to  sound 

1  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
New  Year. 
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learning,  cherishing  old  traditions  yet  welcoming  the  new 
knowledge,  offering  sanctuary  alike  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  her  heart  aflame  with  the  Spirit  to  preach  the 
Word  of  Life  both  at  home  and  in  the  f ar-ofi  mission  field, 
bearing  her  witness  against  personal  sin,  social  wrong, 
and  enslaving  superstitions.  Truly  a  servant  of  God 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Another  is  also  the  English  Church 
unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time,  slow  to  adjust 
herself  to  new  needs,  failing  to  win  the  rich  to  self- 
denial,  without  vital  hold  upon  the  massed  forces  of 
industry,  almost  rent  asunder  in  the  face  of  her  immense 
opportunity  and  task  on  a  question  of  Church  order, 
confronted  with  the  vast  changes  and  difiicult  problems 
of  a  new  age,  yet  perpetually  harking  back  to  the  catch- 
words and  limitations  of  the  age  that  is  past.  These 
two  Churches  are  one  and  the  same.  "  Who  is  blind, 
but  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  send  ?  " 

There  is  in  you  and  in  me  that  deeper  self  which 
communes  with  God,  and  brings  from  His  sanctuary 
His  gifts  of  love  and  power  and  peace  ;  that  better  self 
which  in  rare  and  exalted  moments  stands  revealed  as 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  hater  of  all  things  vile 
and  mean.  There  is  also  that  other  self  which  is  the 
slave  of  comfort,  desire  and  fear,  which  stumbles  along 
its  appointed  path,  blind  and  deaf  to  sacred  presences 
and  heavenly  voices,  to  all  the  signs  and  beckonings 
from  a  world  unseen.  These  two  selves  are  one,  for, 
"  Who  is  blind,  as  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  the  messenger 
that  I  send  ?  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  at  'peace  with 
me,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  ?  " 

So  it  was  with  Israel.  The  Suffering  Servant  of  the 
Lord  pourtrayed  in  Isaiah  is  the  nation's  nobler  self, 
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the  Israel  of  patriots  and  prophets  ;  the  Israel  which 
was  learning  in  suffering,  darkness,  and  captivity,  those 
deep  lessons  of  the  soul  which  were  to  make  it  the  teacher 
of  mankind  ;  the  Israel  which  was,  at  last,  in  desolation 
and  banishment  and  poverty  being  taught  that  to  suffer 
for  the  world  and  in  suffering  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
uses  and  consolations  of  suffering,  is  a  greater  destiny 
than  to  conquer  with  the  sword  and  to  rule  with  the 
sceptre.  That,  the  true  self  of  the  nation,  the  ideal 
Israel  if  you  will,  was,  in  the  prophet's  vision,  the 
suffering  and  redeeming  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
every  Christian  reader  of  the  vision  it  is  a  forecast  and 
prophecy  of  the  suffering  and  redeeming  Christ.  But 
before  the  prophet's  bodily  eyes  was  the  actual  Israel, 
the  crowd  of  tribesmen  blind  for  the  most  part  to  the 
issues  of  their  sorrow  and  to  the  guiding  of  Providence  ; 
while,  strangely  enough,  the  ideal  Israel  and  the  actual 
Israel  were  one  and  the  same  people. 

They  were  at  a  great  turning-point  in  their  history. 
They  stood  trembling  and  anxious  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  age,  and  my  text  is  a  part  of  a  great  message  of 
comfort,  courage  and  hope. 

The  captivity  in  Babylon  was  ended,  but  the  desert- 
march  homeward  was  yet  to  be  begun.  Babylon  the 
oppressor  had  fallen,  but  the  holy  and  beautiful  city  of 
their  fathers  lay  far  away  and  in  ruins.  Freedom  had 
come,  but  the  price  of  freedom  had  to  be  paid.  Great 
were  the  dangers,  dark  the  uncertainties,  heavy  the 
fatigues,  long  was  the  journey  before  them.  Israel  in 
spite  of  its  leaven  of  loyal  and  devoted  spirits,  in  spite 
of  the  nobler  and  braver  part  of  the  nation,  "  the 
remnant "    as    it    was    sometimes   called, — Israel    was 
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faint-hearted,  slow  to  understand  God's  purposes,  slow 
to  believe  in  His  guiding  providence  and  redeeming  love, 
dull  of  perception  and  feeble  of  faith.  "  Who  is  blind,  hut 
my  servant  ?  wlio  is  blind,  as  he  that  is  at  peace  with  God, 
and  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  ?  "  Yet  the  prophet's 
rallying  cry  rang  out,  "  Though  Israel  is  faithless  God  is 
faithful,  /  ivill  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know 
not,  and  in  paths  that  they  knoio  not  will  I  lead  them.  I 
will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  places 
straight.  These  things  will  1  do  and  I  ivill  not  forsake 
them." 

What  better  motto  to  begin  the  New  Year  with  ? 
We,  too,  like  Israel  are  blind.  We  are  God's  servants, 
nay  His  children,  and  have  had  large  experience  of  His 
protecting  care  and  love.  A  hundred  times  trouble  has 
loomed  before  us  like  some  engulfing  midnight  sea  ;  and 
a  hundred  times  we  have  been  brought  safely  through, 
and  are  here  to  thank  God  to-day.  And  yet  we  are 
faint-hearted,  slow  to  understand  and  slow  to  believe. 
As  we  peer  forward  into  the  destinies  of  another  year, 
we  inwardly  pray  that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  for 
any  great  effort  of  endurance  or  of  sacrifice.  If  we  are 
young,  we  dream  of  personal  pleasures  or  gains ;  if  we 
are  old,  we  are  more  vividly  aware  of  life's  uncertainties, 
of  misfortune,  sickness,  grief  and  death  than  of  God's 
shaping  hand,  or  call  to  service.  We  know  so  little ; 
our  bodies  are  so  frail ;  circumstance  so  irresistible  ;  our 
desires  so  great.  Things  so  terrible  happen,  even  at 
Christmas  time,  to  others  who  expect  them  as  little  as 
we  expect  them  now.  In  spite  of  our  prayers  and  our 
experiences,  our  trust  in  God  is  so  feeble,  our  vision  of 
Him  so  dim,  our  communion  with  Him  so  faint,  and 
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often  so  unreal .  Before  us  lies  a  path  we  have  not  trodden 
before.  It  may  be  the  path  of  common  duties,  cares, 
and  joys,  like  the  highway  of  Israel  through  the  desert. 
But  well  we  know  that  once  and  again  our  life-track 
must  wind  into  places  desolate  and  dark,  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  where  no  human  hand  can  help,  and  no 
human  voice  can  cheer.  But  it  is  for  us,  dim  of  eyesight, 
faint  of  heart  and  feeble  of  foot  that  the  promise  is 
given,  the  God  who  led  the  timid  and  faithless  Israelites 
on  their  homeward  march  is  the  God  who  leads  timid 
and  faithless  Christians  through  the  sieges  and  sorrows 
of  life.  "  /  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  kmiv 
not ;  in  paths  that  they  know  not  will  I  lead  them." 

A  picture  or  figure  of  God  more  touching  and  tender 
than  this  we  can  scarcely  imagine.  A  leader  of  the 
blind.  We  have  seen  some  gTacious  and  kindly  soul 
taking  the  blind  man's  hand  to  set  him  on  his  way. 
We  have  noted  the  patience  that  walks  slowly  because 
blindness  makes  the  footstep  timid  ;  we  have  seen  the 
gentleness  which  links  the  strong  and  clear-sighted  one 
with  the  helpless  and  uncertain  traveller.  Such,  so 
gracious,  kind  and  patient  is  the  God  who  brings  the 
blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not. 

But  those  dark  things,  those  strange  and  awful 
happenings  in  this  world  of  God's  1  No  life  escapes  the 
shock  of  loss,  the  desolation  of  grief,  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment,  the  shadow  of  death.  No  human 
wisdom  can  read  the  "  riddle  of  the  painful  earth." 

It  is  even  so.  But  it  is  religion,  it  is  faith,  it  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  eternal  life,  to  know  that  behind, 
beneath,  within  these  dark  things,  as  the  burning  lamp 
in  the  darkened  shrine,  is  the  presence  of  Almighty  and 
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redeeming  Love.     We  know  not  whither  we  shall  be 
led,  nor  by  what  way. 

"  We  only  know  that  He  is  good 
And  that  ourselves  are  blind." 

And  in  that  trust  we  can  go  forth  to  meet  another 
year  cheerily,  bravely,  and  obediently  ;  ready  for  its 
duties,  not  unprepared  for  its  troubles,  welcoming  its 
joys,  assured  that  it  will  bring  a  blessing  to  those  who 
take  it  at  the  hands  of  God. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  new  year,  above  all  years 
within  our  memory,  some  of  us  are  more  concerned  for 
our  country  and  our  Church  than  for  ourselves.  Civil 
war  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  State, 
and  disruption  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall 
a  Church  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  British  Empire  or  of 
the  English  Church  as  a  city  divided  against  itself  would 
be  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall 
mankind.  These  things  will  be  as  they  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  men  and  the  over-ruling 
Providence  of  God.  It  is  for  us  to  belong  to  the  Remnant, 
that  is  to  the  company  of  those  who  place  patriotic 
resolve  above  party  zeal,  and  essentials  above  non- 
essentials ;  for  whom  love  is  greater  than  law,  and 
wisdom  than  precedent ;  who  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity 
of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  in  righteousness  of 
life,"  and  are  determined  to  "  build  Jerusalem  "  both  "  in 
England's  green  and  pleasant  land,"  and  in  the  wilds 
of  heathendom.  So  may  we  commit  our  cause,  our 
country  and  our  Church  to  the  mercy  and  care  of  God. 
For  to  every  soul  and  to  every  generation  is  the  promise 
fulfilled  afresh.  "  /  ivill  bring  the  Mind  by  a  way  that  they 
know  not,  and  in  paths  that  they  know  not  will  I  had  them." 
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"  The  spirit  breatheth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hcarest  the  voice 
thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit."— John  iii.  8  (R.V.)  (margin). 

I  WILL  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  a  subject  of  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  Christian  Church,  but  to  this 
nation  and  empire,  and  which  therefore  affects  us  both 
as  Christians  and  as  citizens. 

It  is  the  reUgion  of  our  British  working  men.  I  do 
not  like  the  expression,  because  there  are  many  people 
who  work  with  both  brain  and  body  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength  who  are  not  supposed  to  belong  to  the  working 
class,  and  some  of  whom  get  no  better  wage.  I  do  not 
like  the  expression,  again,  because  it  seems  to  countenance 
the  notion  that  there  is  something  derogatory  in  w^orking 
with  one's  hands,  that  to  live  by  one's  own  labour  is 
less  honourable  than  to  live  by  other  people's — a  paltry 
notion  which  is  not  yet  dead.  But  let  it  pass.  The 
working  class  is  the  current  name  for  those  who  earn  a 
weekly  wage  by  handiwork,  and  I  will  use  it  for  want  of  a 
better.  What,  then,  is  the  religion  of  working  men  ? 
Some  would  tell  us  that  most  of  them  have  none  at 
all,  especially  in  towns.     Mr.  Charles  Booth  ends  his 

*  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedrah 
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careful  and  complete  survey  of  the  state  of  things  in 
London  with  the  conclusion  that  "  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  remain  apart  from  all  forms  of  religious 
communion."  It  is  calculated  that  in  the  East  End  of 
London  "  not  more  than  two  or  three  working  men  in 
every  hundred  attend  any  place  of  worship  whatever." 
Things  are  no  better,  if  not  worse  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 
From  the  smaller  British  towns  and  villages  there  is  a 
somewhat  more  favourable  report.  But  ministers  of  all 
denominations  everywhere  will  tell  you  that  here  is  their 
great  difficulty  and  discouragement,  they  cannot,  try 
as  they  may  and  do,  get  hold  of  the  artisans  and 
labourers. 

Do  not  let  us  overstate  our  case.  There  are  many 
working  men  who  are  valued  and  exemplary  Church- 
members,  Every  denomination  has  its  contingent,  and 
is  deeply  thankful  for  it.  Our  own  Church  of  England 
Men's  Society  numbers  140,000,  four-fifths  of  whom  are 
wage-earners,  and  has  branches  in  the  colonies.  That 
excellent  society  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  is  rendering  such  fine  service  to  the  troops  both 
here  and  at  the  front,  though  it  belongs  to  no  one  Church, 
belongs  to  all  and  is  helped  by  all.  It  is  what  is  called 
interdenominational.  But  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  AVhat  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
for  the  working  class  is  counted  by  millions,  and  they 
are  not  Church  of  England,  nor  Roman  Cathohc,  nor 
Methodist,  nor  Congregationalist,  nor  Baptist,  nor 
Salvation  Army,  nor  do  they  belong  to  all  these  bodies 
combined.  Yet  it  would  be  very  hasty  indeed  to 
conclude  that  they  have  no  religion.  In  the  January 
number  of  the  Hihhert  Journal,  a  first-rate  quarterly 
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review  belonging  to  no  party  and  no  Church,  there  is  an 
article  by  a  well-known  student  of  the  labour  movement. 
I  take  from  it  this  sentence  :  "  The  greatest  religious 
movement  of  to-day  is  the  awakening  of  spiritual  life 
among  the  working  classes." 

In  support  of  this  remarkable  statement  he  quotes 
no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  best-known  Labour  Members 
of  Parliament.  Their  testimony  is,  briefly,  that  the 
Labour  Movement  can  be  of  no  lasting  benefit  except  so 
far  as  it  is  a  religious  movement ;  that  in  combining  to 
help  one  another  workmen  have  discovered  that  the  one 
teacher  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  more  they  learn  of  Him  the  more  they  are  drawn  to 
Him,  and  the  more  clearly  they  see  that  any  true  deliver- 
ance from  evil  must  be  a  deliverance  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  of  the  body. 

Time  will  permit  me  to  quote  only  two  or  three  of 
these  representative  men. 

Mr.  William  Brace,  member  for  South  Glamorgan- 
shire, "  The  great  driving  power  behind  the  Labour 
movement  must  be  the  Christian  religion." 

Mr.  Walter  Hudson,  member  for  Newcastle,  "  tells 
how  when  he  was  a  railway  guard,  he  and  his  fellow 
railway  workers  would  often  talk  together  about  Christ 
as  the  Lamp  of  Life.  We  could  not  have  a  more 
significant  illustration,  because  we  were  using  the  lamp 
on  our  trains  every  night  we  were  out  at  work." 

Mr.  William  Crookes,  "  We  may  talk  of  martyrdom 
when  we  remember  all  we  have  gone  through  ;  but 
remember  that  eternal  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered 
a  martyrdom  for  you  and  me,  incomparable  with  any- 
thing that  we  are  ever  able  to  go  through." 
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Mr.  James  Parker,  member  for  Halifax,  "  The 
tMugs  that  are  worth  keeping,  the  things  that  will 
stand  by  us,  the  things  we  shall  finally  have  when  the 
soul  leaves  the  body,  will  be  the  service  we  have 
rendered  in  endeavouring  to  follow  God." 

We  may  hold  what  opinions  we  please  about  the 
secular  aims  of  Labour.  Its  leaders  are  sometimes  right 
and  sometimes  wrong  like  other  folk  :  and  their  followers 
are  perhaps  seldomer  right  and  oftener  wrong.  But 
those  who  elect  religious  representatives  are  not  wholly 
without  religion.  And  if  these  great  combinations  of 
workmen  in  societies  and  trades'  unions  are  developing 
in  a  fresh  form,  a  new  expression  of  Christianitj'',  born 
of  their  quickened  sense  of  brotherhood,  a  new  shoot 
of  the  old  tree,  then  it  is  certainly  a  thing  for  the  older 
Churches,  the  recognized  religious  organizations,  to 
consider.  It  is  often  beyond  our  knowledge  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  an  industrial  dispute,  but  it  should  not 
be  beyond  us  to  recognize  religious  feeling  in  whatever 
unaccustomed  shape  it  may  present  itself. 

As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  take  what  is  called  the 
Brotherhood  movement,  which  in  eight  years  has 
gathered  over  half  a  million  members,  that  is  more  than 
half  as  many  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  this  country 
in  their  history  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
actually  more  than  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists  or  of  the  Baptists.  The  objects 
of  the  Brotherhood  are  stated  as  follows  :  "To  win 
the  people  for  Jesus  Christ,  to  unite  men  in  brother- 
hoods of  mutual  help,  and  to  enforce  the  duties  of 
Christian  citizenship." 

This,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  notable  enough,  and 
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has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  Vicc- 
Chancellor  of  Aberdeen  University  (no  mean  authority), 
"  The  greatest  ally  the  Church  has  had  since  the  Reforma- 
tion." But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  We  must  remember , 
whether  or  no  their  methods  arc  to  our  mind,  organiza- 
tions like  the  Church  of  England  Men's  Society,  the 
Church  Army,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  other  less  familiar  institutions, 
such  as  the  Sunday  Morning  Adult  Schools,  in  which 
assemble  100,000  scholars  at  2000  centres  every  Sunday 
under  the  leadership  of  men  of  all  denominations 
and  various  walks  of  life  to  be  helped  (in  their  own 
phrase)  "  to  understand  and  live  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England  Men's 
Society  and  the  Church  Army  none  of  these  movements 
belong  to  our  own  Church  ;  and  the  strildng  thing  is  that 
neither  do  they  belong  to  any  other  Church.  They  do 
not  come  within  the  four  corners  of  any  existing  denomi- 
nation, though  all  have  given  their  help.  The  thing  has 
been  born  outside  the  Churches,  and  has  been  fostered 
by  thoughtful  workmen  in  the  industrial  unions  which 
have  brought  them  together  by  the  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  hopes  and  the  trials  of  their  lot. 

And  if  you  ask  me  why  I  have  brought  it  to  )^our 
attention,  this  is  my  answer.  It  helps  us  to  understand 
that  many  thousands  of  workmen  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  places  of  public  worship,  and  who  find  Church 
services  strange  and  perplexing,  are  not  without  religion. 
A  very  simple,  and  if  you  will,  a  very  imperfect  religion, 
belief  in  God  as  their  Father,  in  our  Lord  as  the  chief 
Friend  of  man,  in  kindness  and  faithfulness  to  each 
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other,  and  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.    That  is  the 
religion  of  working  men. 

It  may  be  imperfect,  but  it  contains  the  gist  of  the 
matter  and  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  continental  Socialists,  Marx  and  Engels,  that  "  the 
idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed,"  and  that  "  the  first 
word  of  religion  is  a  lie."  It  has  been  the  tragedy  of 
religious  awakenings  that  they  have  been  so  often  mis- 
understood, neglected,  opposed,  or  despised  by  religious 
people.  It  is  our  business  as  a  National  Church  to  treat 
with  exceeding  tenderness  and  sympathy  any  who  seek 
after  God  by  whatever  by-paths  they  seek  Him,  and  to 
welcome  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  any  who  would 
learn  of  our  Saviour,  though  they  know  nothing  of 
theology  or  Church  institutions,  A  time  may  come 
when  God  will  give  greater  wisdom  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  working  men,  and  so  bring  them  nearer  to  each 
other.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Church  lost  the 
working  men  by  not  throwing  itself  on  their  side  in  the 
industrial  disputes  of  the  last  fifty  years.  That  is  to 
ask  Churchmen,  and  especially  the  clergy,  to  decide 
forthwith  on  a  most  difficult  series  of  questions  about 
trades  and  wages  which  are  still  puzzling  the  ablest  of 
our  statesmen,  and  is  an  impossible  demand.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Church  never  lost  the  working  population 
because  she  never  possessed  them.  The  immense 
growth  of  their  numbers  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  so  rapidly  that  no  reUgious  organization  could 
keep  pace  with  it.  Great  manufacturing  and  mining 
communities  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and  while  the 
Church  has  been  labouring  to  overtake  her  task,  whole 
generations  have  grown  up  outiiide  her  influence. 
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If  God  is  bringing  about  a  great  religious  awakening 
outside  Churcli  borders,  if  He  is  bringing  to  harvest  fields 
we  have  never  been  able  to  till,  if  He  has  been  pleased 
to  kindle  His  sacred  fire  in  the  midst  of,  even  by  means 
of,  that  Labour  Movement  whose  industrial  disputes 
some  of  us  view  not  without  fear  and  misgiving, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  repine,  but  to  rejoice  and  take 
heart.  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  listeth,  and  its 
breathing  is  good  foi  the  workmen,  good  for  the  Labour 
Movement,  good  for  the  nation,  and  an  answer  to  our 
daily  prayer,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come." 

We  have  read  in  Scripture  and  in  history  of  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit.  In  spite  of  our  national  sins  and 
follies  there  is  such  an  outpouring  in  our  own  day. 
There  are  signs  of  it  among  the  workmen,  signs  of  it  in 
the  army,  and  navy,  signs  of  it  in  the  Churches ;  it  is 
for  us  to  show  signs  of  it  in  ourselves.  Let  us  awake 
with  an  awakening  people,  and  learn  in  our  own  lives 
and  souls  to  "  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life." 


s 


XIX 
A  SPIRITUAL  WARFARE  1 

"  For  our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places." — Epiiesians  vi.  12  (R.V.). 

This  is  one  of  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach 
a  doctrine  that  has  of  late,  in  our  times  of  security, 
been  somewhat  out  of  fashion ;  the  doctrine  that 
behind  the  crimes  and  conspiracies  of  evil  men  and 
deluded  nations  there  is  a  shadowy  spiritual  power 
greater  than  the  man  or  the  nation,  a  power  which  uses 
them  as  its  willing  pawns  in  resisting  the  good  will  of 
God,  and  in  setting  back  the  order  and  happiness  of 
His  world.  If  St.  Paul  were  here  to-day  he  would  see 
behind  the  clash  of  earthly  armies  the  onset  of  the  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  spiritual  world  or  "  heavenly  places." 
In  these  gigantic  crimes  and  cruelties  he  would  see  "  as 
in  a  glass  darkly  "  the  promptings  of  a  monstrous  hidden 
enemy  whom  perhaps  he  would  name  Antichrist,  He 
would  look  upon  what  men  at  the  front  and  women  in 
hospital  or  in  shadowed  homes  are  doing  and  bearing  in 
this  great  struggle  against  Antichrist,  and  he  would  say  : 
"  These  men,  wearied,  wounded  or  fallen,  these  women 

^  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Intercession  Sunday, 
January  2,  1916. 
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oftering  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  heart's  desire,  they  are 
the  comrades  and  allies  of  God's  celestial  armies  ;  of 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven." 
This  feeling  about  the  war  as  something  more  than 
a  material  conflict,  as  a  counterpart  on  this  earthly 
plane  of  some  supreme  struggle  between  spiritual  forces, 
has  not  been  wholly  unknown  to  our  troops  in  the  field 
even  without  St.  Paul  to  remind  them.  Whether  or  not 
there  were  angels  at  Mons,  the  mere  stories  of  them  show 
that  some,  at  least,  had  a  sense  of  immortal  powers  and 
presences.  I  suppose  the  moving  story  called  "  The 
Sacrament  "  in  the  Spectator  newspaper  for  Christmas 
Day  (December  25,  1915)  is  pure  imagination,  but  it 
rings  with  a  kind  of  truth  surpassing  the  truth  of  out- 
ward fact.  It  was  after  the  fight.  A  little  over- wearied 
company  of  soldiers  in  a  shell-shattered  cottage.  Their 
table  was  an  old  door  supported  on  biscuit  tins,  and  on 
it  were  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  plate  of  bread.  They 
were  broken-hearted  at  the  death  of  gallant  conu'ades 
and  leaders  whom  they  loved.  As  brave  men  will,  they 
choked  back  the  tears  with  cheerful  words  and  dry  jests. 
A  strange  ofi&cer  entered,  and  without  knowing  why, 
they  all  stood  up.  "  W^e  must  cheer  up,"  he  said. 
"  After  all,  it  is  the  day  of  sacrifice.  It  is  the  day  of 
testing."  He  gave  a  faint  gesture  with  his  hands  as 
he  spoke,  and  I  saw  a  great  scar  in  the  middle  of  each 
one  of  them.  In  the  light  I  thought  I  saw  blood. 
"  You're  wounded,  sir,"  I  said.  "  That  was  long  ago," 
he  answered,  "  but  whenever  one  of  them  falls  I  feel 
the  pain.  AVhen  your  comrade  Geoffrey  fell  I  knew 
how  you  fellows  would  all  feel  it.  Geoffrey's  death  was 
a  sacrifice.    He  was  the  only  child  left  to  his  parents. 
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Yet  they  are  not  repining.  They  are  wondering  why, 
but  they  are  satisfied  it  was  right  for  him  to  die." 
After  a  pause  he  added  :  "  It  is  the  day  of  sacrifice  and 
the  beginning  of  greater  troubles.  England  does  not 
really  understand.  She  does  not  remember  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  So  many  of  her  teachers  have  been  bUnd." 
He  changed  his  tone  a  little,  and  looking  round  on  us  all 
he  said,  "  But  I  want  you  all  to  drink  a  little  to  cheer  you 
up.  After  all,  where  is  the  faith  to-day  if  it  is  not  among 
you  fighting  men  ?  Come,  let  us  take  a  little  bread 
together,  and  remember  the  day  of  agony  when  the 
Soldier  Son  died."  He  broke  the  bread  in  his  scarred 
hands,  passing  it  to  each  one  of  us.  He  poured  out  the 
wine  into  the  tumbler,  and  we  took  it  one  from  the  other 
and  drank  silently.  "  Let  us  think  of  the  day,"  he  said, 
*'  when  your  dead  friends  will  hear  again  the  bugle-call 
and  meet  you  on  the  field  of  the  great  victory.  But 
there's  only  one  thing  that  counts  now,  and  that  is 
Duty.  And  if  England  does  her  duty  she  will  purge  out 
every  offending  thing  and  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
fellowship  of  saints.  And  it  will  help  you  all  to  remember 
the  death  of  the  Son  as  you  have  done  to-night,  and 
that  you  are  following  his  steps.  Good-night  to  all  of 
you."  And  with  this  farewell  he  was  gone,  out  into  the 
wet  and  windy  night. 

To  know  that  we  are  waging  a  spiritual  war  as 
well  as  a  material  one ;  that  we  are  fighting  for 
honour  and  mercy  and  freedom,  for  victory  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  well  as  for  the  British  Empire  ; 
that  we  are  leagued  with  all  good  spirits  and  heavenly 
powers  against  darkness,  and  lust  and  lies  and  cruelty ; 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  the  right  use  of  a  Day  of 
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Intercession.  For  in  our  prayer,  be  it  long  or  short,  if 
only  it  be  real,  we  are  taking  part  in  the  war  on  the 
spiritual  plane.  We  may  be  unable,  through  age  or  sex 
or  weakness,  to  hold  a  trench,  but  not  one  of  us  is  unable 
to  pray.  We  can  all  enlist  in  God's  great  unseen  army  ; 
we  can  re-dedicate  ourselves  and  our  country  to  His 
service  ;  we  may  have  been  in  some  sense  deserters  or 
shirkers,  but  it  is  not  too  late.  We  can  be  enrolled 
among  the  spiritual  powers  behind  or  among  our  fighting 
men':  we  can  add  our  pleading,  our  resolve,  our  penitence, 
our  self-denial  to  the  secret  forces  that  make  a  good  cause 
invincible. 

"  My  prayer  hath  power  with  God  :  the  grace 
Unspeakable  I  now  receive. 
Through  faith  I  sec  Thee  face  to  face, 
I  see  Thee  face  to  face  and  live." 

The  second  step  to  the  right  use  of  a  Day  of  Intercession 
is  to  believe  this  :  to  believe  that  our  prayer  is  a  power. 
How  and  why  it  is  a  power  is  one  of  the  thousand 
things  in  this  universe  which  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand. We  cannot  tell  how  it  operates  or  how  it  will 
be  answered.  But  if  there  is  anything  to  which  men 
of  all  races,  all  religions,  and  all  times  have  testified,  it 
is  to  the  power  of  prayer.  None  have  felt  it  more  deeply 
than  great  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  in  a  good  cause. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  three  prayers  before  battle 
recorded  in  our  English  history.  Nearly  1300  years 
ago  (in  A.D.  635),  before  this  country  was  a  single 
Kingdom,  when  it  was  divided  among  kinglets,  some 
Christian,  some  pagan,  Oswald,  Christian  King  of 
Northumbria,  had  to  fight  for  his  throne  and  his  life 
with  the  heathen.    Raising  his  voice  he  cried  to  his 
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army  :  "  Let  us  all  kneel  and  together  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty, living,  and  true  God  ...  for  He  knoweth  that 
we  have  undertaken  a  just  war  for  the  saving  of  our 
nation."  Oswald  and  we  join  hands  and  prayers  across 
thirteen  centuries.  His  bidding  is  the  bidding  of  King 
and  Archbishop  to-day.  A  thousand  years  later  (in 
1642),  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  a  stout  soldier  of  King  Charles, 
before  the  battle  of  Edgehill  said  :  "0  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day.  If  I  forget  Thee, 
do  not  Thou  forget  me."  That  has  been  the  unspoken 
prayer  of  many  a  man  on  desperate  duty  in  France, 
Flanders,  and  Gallipoli.  That  should  be  one  of  our 
pra3^ers  to-day  for  our  troops  and  for  ourselves,  that  in 
all  times  of  stress  and  strain  when,  for  very  pressure  to 
instant  action,  words  and  thoughts  of  God  forsake  us, 
His  guidance  and  care  may  be  upon  us  and  all  we  do. 
A  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  latere  Nelson  was  on 
his  knees  in  his  cabin  before  Trafalgar.  "  For  myself, 
I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me,  and  may  His 
blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country 
faithfully.  To  Him  I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause 
which  it  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen.  Amen. 
Amen."  God  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  gave 
him  an  immortal  name  and  his  country  a  hundred  years 
of  safety  from  foreign  foes.  So  is  God  accepting  the 
sacrifice  of  British  lives  to-day,  and  we  will  pray  on  this 
our  Intercession  Day  that  the  sacrifice  may  redeem,  not 
only  the  world  from  the  onslaught  of  a  brutal  and  heart- 
less tyranny,  but  will  also  redeem  this  land  we  love  from 
the  sins,  the  follies,  and  the  blindness  which  enslave  and 
degrade  her.  We  will  also  pray  that  those  who  for  us 
have  made  this  great  offering,  and  have  passed  from  the 
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earthly  to  the  heavenly  armies,  may  in  that  other  life 
see  of  the  travail  of  their  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

The  men  whom  I  have  called  to  mind  were  not 
clergymen  or  missionaries  or  Smiday  school  teachers. 
They  were  not  even  men  of  blameless  character  and 
unspotted  record.  They  were  just  men  of  the  old 
British  fighting  stock,  who  tried,  and  sometimes  failed, 
to  do  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  but  they  all  believed  in 
a  God  who  gave  power  to  their  prayers.  Such  men  were 
Havelock  and  Outram  and  Nicholson  and  Gordon  and 
Roberts,  and  many  more.  And  we  dare  to  think  that 
when  you  pray  to-day  for  your  soldiers  and  sailors,  your 
country  and  the  world,  these  will  be  with  you  in  spirit 
and  join  their  prayers  to  yours,  though  they  be  for  a 
while  divided  from  you  by  the  "  narrow  stream  of  death." 

These,  then,  are  thoughts  which  will  make  real  and 
availing  your  Intercessions.  You  will  remember  that 
you  are  not  only  men  and  women  walking  this  earth  in 
bodily  form  and  substance,  but  spirits  taking  your  part 
in  the  great  war  between  good  and  evil. 

"  One  army  of  the  living  God, 
To  His  command  we  bow  ; 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  tho  flood, 
And  part  arc  crossing  now." 

You  will  believe,  like  your  fathers  of  old  time,  like 
your  famous  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  prayer  is  a  power, 
and  is  gathered  by  God  among  all  His  forces  and  influences 
for  good.  You  will  ask  forgiveness  and  repentance  for 
yourselves  and  your  people,  that  you  may  be  worthy  to 
rededicate  yoiu'selves  to  His  service,  and  enlist  in  His 
armies  of  earth  and  heaven.  You  will  give  thanks  for 
the  victorious  dead  :    for  all  who,  by  their  prayer  and 
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faith  and  agon}-,  have  built  up  this  Empire,  or  have 
died  to  defend  it ;  for  the  great  uplift  of  soul  which  has 
filled  our  armies  with  men,  and  our  men  with  devotion 
and  daring ;  for  the  women  who  minister  to  our  sick 
and  wounded  ;  for  the  years  of  peace  and  security  which 
now  seem  long  ago  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  love  in 
Christ,  and  for  His  long  patience  with  our  follies  and  sins. 
You  will  plead  that  He  will  bear  with  us  yet  awhile 
longer  and  pardon  our  slavery  as  a  nation  to  drink  and 
lust  and  pleasure  and  money.  Finally,  you  will  pray 
that  He  will  deliver  us  from  that  defeat  and  forfeiture 
of  our  mission  in  the  world  which  we  have  deserved  by 
our  unreadiness,  our  bitter  divisions,  the  time-serving  of 
our  politicians,  and  the  party  spirit  of  their  followers. 


XX 

PRAYER 

"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  j'ou  ;  seek,  and  yo  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  bo  oijencd  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  askcth  re- 
ceiveth  ;  and  he  that  seekcth  flndcth ;  and  to  him  that  knockcth 
it  shall  be  opened." — Ltjke  xi.  9. 

Our  thoughts  of  late  have  been  much  on  the  subject  of 
Prayer.  We  have  been  moved  to  prayer  far  more 
deeply  than  usual.  We  are  living  in  one  of  those  periods 
of  suspense,  grief,  suffering,  and  amazement  when 
prayer  becomes  as  inevitable  as  thought  or  tears.  For 
our  country  and  her  cause,  for  innocent  homes  and  lives 
trampled  under  the  heel  of  war,  for  our  men  at  the  front 
by  land  or  sea,  for  those  especially  dear  to  us  who  are 
in  the  forefront  of  danger,  for  the  wounded,  the  dj^ing, 
the  desolate  ;  for  the  victory  of  right  and  the  return  of 
peace,  millions  of  prayers  are  offered  daily,  even  by  some 
not  greatly  accustomed  to  pray.  We  look  at  these  large 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; "  we  also  look  daily  upon  the 
tale  of  conflict,  slaughter  and  misery,  continued  in  spite 
of  our  prayers,  and  questions  arise  in  us  which  we 
scarcely  like  to  put  into  words,  but  with  which  a  preacher 
should  sometimes  try  to  deal,  though  he,  like  his  hearers, 

'  Preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  Third  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  1916. 
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may  easily  get  out  of  his  depth.  For  this  is  a  strange 
world,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  nothing  worth 
proving  can  ever  be  proved.  In  other  words,  when  you 
reason  down  to  the  root  of  things,  whether  in  science 
or  religion,  you  find  that  all  knowledge  must  begin  with 
an  act  of  faith.     Something  must  be  taken  for  granted. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  blunt  answers  to  un- 
answerable questions,  said  :  "  To  reason  philosophically 
on  the  nature  of  prayer  is  very  unprofitable."  Well,  I 
am  not  going  to  reason  philosophically.  I  am  going,  in 
the  first  place,  to  ask  you  to  interpret  one  of  our  Lord's 
hard  sayings  by  another  almost  equally  difficult.  In  my 
text  He  seems  to  represent  God  as  awake  and  responsive 
to  our  feeblest  cry.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 
But  in  the  parable  which,  in  this  same  chapter,  leads  up 
to  the  promise,  God  is  compared  to  a  man  in  a  sleep 
heavy  as  midnight,  slow  to  awake  and  slower  to  move. 
The  asking,  seeldng,  knocking  of  the  friend  who  wanted 
to  borrow  three  loaves,  was  something  much  more  than 
the  tepid  petitioning  which  we  sometimes  call  prayer. 
He  stood  out  in  the  cold  midnight,  you  remember,  un- 
dismayed by  rebuffs,  patiently,  unweariedly,  persisting 
till  he  overcame.  Take  the  only  other  parable  on  prayer 
and  you  will  find  the  same  principle  still  more  startlingly 
set  forth.  It  is  the  widow  who  prevails  on  the  unjust 
judge,  not  by  the  justice  of  her  cause,  but  by  throwing 
her  whole  heart,  her  whole  power  and  perseverance  into 
her  petition.  Taught  by  these  parables,  we  read  a 
deeper  meaning  in  our  Lord's  asking  and  seeking  and 
knocking. 

God's  gifts,  fike  the  world's  gifts,  are  not  to  be  won 
by  words  and  wishes.    Real  prayer  is  the  whole  force 
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of  the  soul  going  out  after  its  needs.  The  secret  of  getting 
what  you  want,  in  heaven  as  on  earth,  is  that  you  give 
all  your  heart  and  your  energy  to  it.  You  pray  for 
what  you  live  for.  Words  never  so  eloquent,  and  wishes 
never  so  beautiful,  go  but  a  little  way  unless  they  have 
behind  them  the  driving  force  of  your  soul's  resolve 
urging  you  to  every  act  which  may  help  to  accomplish 
your  desire. 

To  every  complete  prayer  there  go  three  parts — the 
wish,  the  word,  the  work.  It  may  be  that  many  a 
dumb  soul,  untaught  in  forms  of  words,  has  been  heard 
in  heaven  for  its  faithful  work.  This  is  the  truth  in  the 
old  adage,  "  To  labour  is  to  pray."  Herein  we  see  the 
folly  of  a  proposal  once  made  that  we  should  test  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  by  taking  two  wards  of  a  hospital  and 
using  prayer  for  the  patients  in  one  and  medical  skill 
for  the  patients  in  the  other.  To  offer  supplications  for 
a  sick  man  without  using  the  medical  or  surgical  sldll  at 
your  command  is  not  prayer  at  all,  but  the  mere  empty 
husk  of  it.  It  is  the  word  and  the  wish  without  the 
work.  Herein,  also,  we  read  an  interpretation  of  the 
well-worn  story  of  Palissy  the  Potter.  He  prayed  that 
he  might  succeed  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  industrial 
discoveries,  the  process  of  setting  upon  earthenware  the 
white  enamel  so  easily  decorated  by  the  maker  and 
cleansed  by  the  user,  which  is  now  on  every  tea-table. 
Doubtless  he  often  used  the  words  of  prayer,  and  the 
wish  was  never  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  had  the  passion 
of  genius,  and  was  beset  by  danger  of  starvation.  But 
the  completing  and  prevailing  part  of  his  prayer  was  the 
sixteen  years  of  undaunted  battle  with  difficulties, 
doubts,  failures,  and   poverty,   watchiiigs  with   weary 
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limbs  and  haggard  face  over  the  fire  and  the  oven, 
crowned  with  that  last  desperate  experiment,  when, 
as  the  fuel  gave  out,  he  threw  into  the  furnace  his 
household  furniture  and  tore  down  the  shelves  from 
his  walls.  Then,  at  last,  the  long  sought  enamel  was 
given  to  the  asker,  found  by  the  seeker,  opened  to  the 
knocker.  Lahorare  est  orare.  The  wish,  the  word,  the 
work.  England  really  at  prayer  means  England  united, 
resolved,  enduring,  fighting  as  well  as  England  inter- 
ceding. Her  ships  and  armies  and  munition  factories 
are  a  part  of  her  prayer.  Her  men  offering  for  service 
and  their  mothers  and  wives  bravely  consenting  are  all 
part  of  her  prayer.  Words  and  \\dshes  and  waiting  on 
events  are  not  the  asking  and  seeking  meant  by  Christ. 
They  never  secured  a  victory,  nor  saved  a  country  from 
invasion,  nor  wrought  any  deliverance  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Let  us  move  a  step  forward  in  our  thought.  Many 
real  prayers,  sincere,  urgent,  complete,  seem  to  bring 
no  answer.  We  ask,  and  it  is  not  given.  We  seek,  and 
do  not  find.  We  knock,  and  it  is  not  opened.  Thousands 
of  such  prayers  have  gone  up  from  bruised  hearts  during 
the  last  two  years.  But  the  wounded  have  not  always 
recovered,  the  dead  have  not  been  raised,  and  the  war 
goes  on.  It  is  plain  that  innumerable  prayers  camiot 
be  granted  in  this  direct  and  tangible  fashion.  Germans 
and  British  both  pray  for  victory  which  cannot  be  given 
to  both.  We  see  but  very  little  way  as  to  God's  plans 
and  providences.  We  pray  for  opposites,  for  impossi- 
bilities, for  what,  to  our  agonized  hearts,  seem  to  be 
blessings,  but  which  the  eternal  years  will  prove  to  be 
misfortunes  or  curses.  We  cannot  realize  that  our  light 
affliction,  which  cndureth  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
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for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
If  all  these  ignorant  and  contradictory  prayers  were 
granted  we  should  be  the  governors  of  the  universe  and 
not  God.  Only  it  would  not  be  a  universe  at  all,  it 
would  be  a  chaos,  and  we  should  all  perish. 

But  here  we  come  down  to  one  of  those  acts  of  faith 
which  are  at  the  root  of  all  religion  as  of  all  reasoning. 
Who  shall  dare  to  say,  in  the  face  of  our  Lord's  promise, 
that  these  prayers  are  not  answered,  and  in  better 
fashion  than  we  can  devise  or  dream  ?  He  is  our 
Interpreter  of  hidden  things.  He  is  to  us  the  Voice  of 
God,  And  He  stands  for  ever  confronting  the  waste, 
the  loss,  the  grief,  the  misfortune,  the  anguish  of  the 
world;  nay,  confronting  the  very  Cross  on  which  He 
died,  and  declares  the  Father's  care  for  the  least  and 
humblest  of  His  creatures.  Your  ignorant  or  impossible 
prayer  is  heard  by  Him  Who  numbers  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head.  He  pities  the  ignorance  and  forgives  the 
impossibility.  He  is  preparing  you  for  an  answer  to 
your  prayer  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  This  is  our 
act  of  faith  by  which  we  reconcile  our  souls  to  sorrow. 
That  we  might  have  courage  and  constancy  for  this  act 
of  faith  He  died  upon  the  Cross  to  teach  us  that  love  is 
greater  even  than  pain  and  death.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you.  Not  always,  perhaps,  not  as  often  as  you 
wish  or  expect,  but  in  that  fuller,  greater  measure,  which 
God,  in  His  mercy  and  wisdom,  shall  reveal  to  you  in 
this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

One  final  thought.  There  are  real  and  prevailing 
prayers  in  which  after  all  work  plays  no  part.  You  pray 
for  those  at  the  front  whose  earth! v  destinv  no  work  of 
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yours  can  influence.  You  cannot  protect  them  from 
shell  or  rifle  be  your  love  never  so  great.  Or  you  pray, 
perhaps,  for  the  fallen  and  follow  them  with  your  love 
and  longing,  in  that  "  new  life  come  in  the  old  life's 
stead,"  asldng  that  mercy  and  blessing  may  be  with 
them  in  whatever  new  paths  or  new  worlds  their  feet 
may  tread.  We  do  not  know  into  what  secret  whispering 
of  His  Spirit  He  will  transform  our  poor  prayers,  into 
what  message  of  hope  or  courage  or  sympathy.  But  we 
believe  that  they  are  not  unheard,  forgotten,  or  unavailing. 
We  believe  that  in  some  fashion  He  passes  them  on. 

"  What  message  are  we  sending  to  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  ? 
As  cleansed  by  fire  they  gather  beyond  sound  of  shot  or  shell  ? 
What  message  do  we  whisper  as  our  daily  prayer  is  said, 
Asking  God  to  pass  it  on 
To  our  comrades  who  are  gone, 
To  gladden  the  brave  hearts  of  the  men  who  fought  and  fell  ? 

"  We  will  tell  them  of  our  love,  of  our  tears  of  grief  and  pride, 
Of  an  Empire's  wide  dominion  that  will  nevermore  forget, 
Of  a  People  bearing  onward  the  flag  for  which  they  died, 

Resolved  that  Freedom's  cause, 

And  her  just  and  kindly  laws. 
Shall  supplant  the  Lords  of  Terror  and  unite  the  nations  yet." 

Is  it  too  great  an  act  of  faith  for  you  to  believe 
that  God  will  pass  the  message  on  ? 
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"Barnabas  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Son  of  exhortation)." — 
Acts  iv.  36  (R.V.). 

It  was  doubtless  of  set  purpose  and  by  a  happy  in- 
spiration that  the  Commemoration  of  St.  Barnabas 
was  jfixed  by  the  Church  in  Ember  week ;  and  its 
singularly  beautiful  and  humble  Collect,  that  God  will 
not  leave  us  destitute  of  His  manifold  gifts,  appointed 
as  the  prayer  of  men  about  to  be  ordained. 

For  St.  Barnabas  was  a  Son  of  Exhortation,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  Authorized  Version  in  phrase  not  less  apt 
if  somewhat  less  accurate,  a  Son  of  Consolation.  He 
was  both.  For  never  yet  was  a  man  with  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  his  heart  who  was  not  also  the  comforter, 
the  helper  of  his  brethren  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. 
Never  yet  was  a  man  strong  with  the  strength  of  Christ, 
who  had  not  also  the  compassion,  the  sympathy,  the 
large  allowance  of  his  Master.  Exhortation  without 
Consolation  may  belong  to  the  Stoic  philosopher,  or  to 
the  upright  lonely  soul  bereft  of  hope  and  God,  "  sound- 
ing along  its  dim  and  perilous  way."  This  surely  is 
the  eternal  attraction  of  Christ,  which  draws  all  men  unto 
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Him,  that  He  is  not  only  just  and  holy,  but  also  the 
Forgiver  of  sin,  the  Healer  of  the  broken  heart,  the 
Consoler  of  the  age-long  sorrow  of  mankind  ;  and  there- 
fore every  one  who  speaks  truly  in  His  Name  is  not  only 
the  preacher  of  righteousness  but  the  messenger  of  peace, 
not  only  the  Son  of  Exhortation,  but  also  the  Son  of 
Consolation.  Those  grim  or  cramped  religionists  who 
deal  only  or  chiefly  in  admonitions,  condemnations, 
warnings  and  exclusions,  may  be  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, but  not  messengers  of  peace,  expounders  of  Christ's 
doctrine  but  strangers  to  His  Spirit,  Sons  of  Exhortation 
but  not  of  Consolation. 

Exhortation  and  consolation  cover  perhaps  the  entire 
ministry  of  the  written  or  spoken  Word.  You  may 
remind  me  that  besides  these,  and  not  less  urgent  and 
important  for  our  own  time,  is  the  duty  or  service  of 
Teaching  or  Instruction.  But  on  closer  view  this  will 
be  found  to  be  included  in  the  other  two.  For  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  only  that  teaching  counts  which 
bears  on  the  moral  or  on  the  spiritual  life  ;  which  guides 
or  braces  men  to  live,  or  fortifies  them  patiently  to  suffer 
or  to  die.  Undoubtedly  Teaching  is  part  of  our  ministry. 
There  is  the  Teaching  which  treats  of  the  dark  and 
difficult  problems  at  the  root  of  our  existence,  where 
religion  touches  philosophy  and  science,  teaching  which 
no  man  should  attempt  unless  he  is  a  student  and  a 
thinker,  and  aware  of  his  vocation.  There  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  and  thought,  that  they  may  be  a 
power  and  a  blessing  to  modern  men  and  women.  This 
is  binding  on  us  all,  and  every  sermon  and  every  Bible 
Class  should  show  in  some  degree  the  marks  of  our 
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diligence,  our  open  mind,  our  reverent  spirit.  Tlie  fore- 
most religious  teachers  of  the  time,  at  our  universities 
and  elsewhere,  are  eagerly  handing  on  to  us  in  portable 
commentaries  and  in  such  books  as  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  the  result  of  their  labours  in  fields  too  wide 
for  our  unaided  strength.  It  is  for  us  to  pass  on  to  our 
people  some  part  of  their  wisdom,  some  share  in  the  new 
treasures  and  wonders  which  they  have  brought  out  of 
the  ancient  store,  some  fresh  inspiration  for  life  and 
conduct,  some  strengthened  hope  and  trust  for  the 
future  of  the  world  and  of  the  soul.  There  is  also  a 
third  kind  of  teaching  which  will  devolve  upon  the  clergy 
as  never  before,  the  teaching  of  children.  This  for  some 
of  us  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  for  it  is  an  art  which 
requires  a  special  training.  But  I  think  nothing  comes 
more  clearly  out  of  the  national  debate  on  religion  in 
schools  than  that  the  clergy  who  have  made  so  great 
sacrifices  for  the  children  in  time  past  will  have  to  renew 
those  sacrifices  in  a  diflterent  form.  They  will  have  to 
learn  the  way  to  the  child's  heart  and  attention,  and 
whether  in  church  or  school  to  teach  religion  themselves 
in  profounder  and  more  efficient  fashion  than  hitherto 
in  either.  They  will  have  to  do  for  English  Christianity 
what  Bishop  Dupanloup  tried  to  do  for  French  Catho- 
licism. They  will  find  it  difficult  because  there  is  at 
present  no  apprenticeship  or  training  for  the  clergy  in 
this  fruitful  work.  You  will,  my  brothers,  have  to 
get  your  own  apprenticeship  or  training  in  friendly 
training  colleges  or  elementary  schools,  or  Sunday 
schools,  or  your  own  pulpits,  with  the  guidance  of  those 
trained  teachers  in  training  college  or  school  who  are 
always  ready  to  help  us,  if  we  are  not  too  proud  or  too 
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indolent  to  learn.  Besides  these,  especially  if  none  of 
these  are  available,  you  will  find  the  path  to  the  child's 
heart  and  mind  charted  for  you  in  such  books  as  Tlie 
Trainitig  oj  the  Tivig,  which  Longmans  publish  for 
sixpence.  You  will  experience  humiliations  and  failures 
and  discouragements,  as  do  all  men  who  pursue  a  technical 
craft.  But  you  will  have  an  abundant  reward  if  it  can 
be  truly  said  hereafter  that  the  clerg}^  of  the  twentieth 
century  laid  anew  in  the  hearts  of  English  children 
the  foundations  of  that  faith  and  character  which 
nerved  and  exalted  their  ancestors  to  all  that  has 
been  heroic  and  God-fearing  and  self-restrained  in 
their  history. 

You  will  not  achieve  this  by  the  ordinary  teacher's 
craft  only,  even  when  you  have  acquired  that  difficult 
and  invaluable  skill.  For  it  is  not  knowledge  only,  or 
perhaps  even  chiefly,  which  you  msh  to  convey.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  our  comparative  failure  hitherto  has  been 
that  our  religious  instruction  to  children  has  too  often 
stopped  short  at  the  conveying  of  knowledge  or  the 
drilling  in  of  facts.  And  knowledge,  even  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  may  be  so  taught  as  to  be  sterile,  and  without 
inspiration  or  dynamic  power.  We  miLst  teach  the 
mind  so  as  to  win  the  heart.  We  must  teach  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  will,  purify  the  desires,  uplift  the  spirit. 
We  must  pass  on  to  the  children  the  Christian  attitude 
to  life,  the  meaning  of  prayer,  the  sense  of  the  unseen. 
Through  all  our  poor  human  words  must  be  heard  the 
Divine  appeal,  "  My  child,  give  Me  thine  heart."  And  a 
little  impatience,  a  little  irritability,  a  little  egotism  in 
our  methods  will  spoil  and  thwart  our  effort,  and  alienate 
the  little  souls  we  long  to  win. 
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It  matters  very  little  that  Solomon  had  a  lion- 
throne  of  gold  and  ivory,  or  that  he  imported  apes  and 
peacocks.  It  matters  very  much  that  he  is  an  eternal 
example  of  what  comes  of  sacrificing  the  inward  life 
to  the  outward.  It  matters  very  little  that  Goliath 
was  a  big  man  and  Zacchaeus  a  little  man.  It  matters 
very  much  that  courage  and  faith  can  overmaster 
blatant  opposition,  and  that  repentance,  with  restitution, 
flings  wide  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  our  former  point  that  even 
the  simplest  instruction  in  religion  is  at  the  root  of  it 
some  form  of  Exhortation  and  Consolation,  and  that  all 
we  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  the  sons  thereof. 

If  our  ministry  to  the  young  requires  a  special 
preparation  of  mind  and  spirit,  this  is  of  course  not  less 
true  of  our  ministry  to  our  people  generally.  For  a 
young  man,  even  in  Orders,  to  exhort  those  older  than 
himself  both  in  years  and  in  religious  experience,  and  to 
do  this  acceptably  and  effectually,  is  no  easy  task.  It 
requires  the  humility,  wisdom,  and  sincerity  which  refuse 
to  preach  what  they  do  not  practise,  and  which  constantly 
preach  to  themselves  in  the  words  they  address  to  others. 
Our  strength  in  this  is  that  we  draw  our  lessons  from  the 
Bible  and  so  speak  mih  an  authority  not  our  own.  But 
it  must  not  only  be  Bible  in  hand,  but  Bible  in  mind  and 
spirit,  the  Bible  studied  and  thought  over  and  prayed 
over.  AV'e  are  to  "  draw  all  our  studies  this  way  "  so 
that  we  speak  not  merely  our  crude  interpretation  of 
a  half-understood  text,  but  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
the  Bible  writers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  our  task  is 
perhaps  doubly  hard.  For  the  outward  life  counts  for 
more  than  it  is  worth,  and  for  many  the  inward  voice  is 
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faint  and  dim.  Half  the  world  is  drugged  and  dominated 
by  the  worship  of  wealth,  and  the  other  half,  in  revolt 
against  the  hardships  of  its  lot,  sternly  demands  a  larger 
share  of  the  good  things,  and  bids  religion  stand  aside  till 
it  has  remedied  social  injustice.  And  yet  I  would 
heartily  bid  you  be  of  good  courage.  Wherever  a  man 
sets  forth  with  simplicity,  sincerity  and  such  wisdom  as 
he  may,  the  great  truths  and  lessons  of  the  Spirit,  he 
will  always  find  a  welcome  and  a  grateful  response. 
Society  is  not  decadent  and  rotten,  as  some  would  tell 
us,  and  as  it  was  in  tbe  days  of  the  dying  Roman  Empire, 
for  all  the  ominous  correspondency  between  that  doomed 
age  and  our  own.  Men  ^\^ll  pause  in  the  financial  and 
social  struggle,  in  the  rivalries  of  politics  and  the  hunt 
for  pleasure,  will  pause  and  listen  to  any  sincere  voice 
Avhich  speaks  of  the  things  which  belong  to  their  lost 
peace.  The  call  of  Christ  has  not  lost  its  compelling 
power,  if  only  we  ourselves  are  worthy  and  able  to  utter 
it.  It  was  the  fashion  among  some  of  the  clergy,  a 
little  time  ago,  to  speak  lightly  of  preaching,  as  though 
speech  had  lost  -its  persuasive  power  and  the  days  of 
exhortation  were  ended.  A  curious  delusion  for  men 
who  were  witnessing  on  every  political  platform  and 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  the  government  of 
the  country  by  debate,  and  the  measuring  of  national 
leaders  by  their  power  of  expression.  There  is  in  truth 
an  almost  pathetic  willingness  in  every  congregation  to 
listen  to  anything  worth  hearing  from  the  pulpit.  And 
this  should  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  us  clergy,  not 
only  to  think  and  feel,  but  to  give  lucid  and  impressive 
utterance  to  our  message. 

One  more  word  of  encouragement.    If  our  people — 
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even  those  wiser  and  older  than  ourselves — are  ready  to 
welcome  us  as  Sons  of  Exhortation,  they  are  still  readier 
to  welcome  us  as  Sons  of  Consolation.    The  ancient 
consolations  of  the  Gospel  are  constant  and  eternal  in 
their  balm  for  the  wounded  spirit.    They  do  not  ebb 
nor  flow  with  changes  of  thought  and  results  of  research. 
Like  loss  and  grief  and  death,  like  love  and  life  and  joy, 
like  storm  and  winter  and  night,  like  simlight  and  summer 
and  morning,  they  mean  the  same  to  every  generation. 
In   whatever   assembly   you    speak   there    are    hearts 
waiting  and  thirsting  for  "  comfortable  words,"  for  the 
consolations  that  are  in  Christ.    How  great  a  privilege, 
how  happy  a  duty  is  ours  to  learn  to  be  the  consolers 
of  our  brethren  !    And  if  we  learn  further  to  carry  our 
consolations  into  the  sick-room,  not  only  in  psalm  and 
prayer,  not  only  even  in  bedside  sacrament,  but  in 
cheerful  sympathy,  in  constant  unsparing  help  to  bear 
the  burden  of  pain  and  weariness,  in  constant  readiness 
to  hear  and  speak  as  we  would  have  Christ  hear  and 
speak  to  us  when  we  are  stricken — why,  not  only  shall 
we  win  a  personal  friendship  and  gratitude  which  are 
sweet  to  us,  but  we  shall  leave  in  every  smitten  or 
mourning  home  a  new  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christ,  a  new  realization  of  what  religion  may  mean ; 
it  may  be  a  life-long  change  of  attitude  to  all  the  means 
of  grace. 


II 

BEAREES  OF  GLAD  TIDINGS 

"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  !  " — Isaiah  lii.  7. 

In  the  counsels  which  we  older  clergy  give  to  our 
younger  brothers  at  the  beginning  of  their  ministry, 
it  is  very  possible  to  overstrain  a  sensitive  spirit  or  to 
discourage  a  willing  resolution  by  laying  too  much 
stress  on  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  and  exacting 
a  standard  of  devotion  which  we  scarcely  attain  our- 
selves. We  may  do  it  with  the  best  intentions,  but  it 
brings  us  to  the  brink  of  an  insincerity,  and  never  yet 
did  a  workman  accomplish  his  task  the  better  for  dis- 
couragement. I  bid  you,  therefore,  among  the  manifold 
gifts  of  which  we  pray  not  to  be  left  destitute,  to  ask 
for  happiness  in  your  work  and  a  certain  guarded 
lightness  of  heart.  No  doubt  it  is  heroic  to  toil  faithfully 
without  hope  of  reward  or  result,  to  walk  in  darkness 
without  faltering,  to  attack  the  evil  around  us  and 
within  as  men  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  content 

"  That  when  the  forts  of  folly  fall 
Thoy  find  our  body  by  the  wall." 

But,  nevertheless,  Hope  is  still  one  of  the  three  great 
graces,  and  the  happy  workman  or  warrior  will  do  better 
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than  the  sad.  lu  more  than  one  or  two  passages  of  hid 
criticism  of  Art,  Ruskin  returns  to  this  point  with  a 
passion  of  conviction.  The  truly  beautiful  and  imperish- 
able things,  the  periods  of  great  art,  when  a  whole  nation 
or  age  flowers  into  song  or  sculpture,  painting  or  archi- 
tecture, have  always  as  part  of  their  inspiration  the  joy 
of  the  workman  in  his  work ;  and  the  simplest  articles 
of  household  use,  the  pots  and  pans,  the  chairs  and 
tables,  all  bear  witness  to  a  delight  in  graceful  form  and 
harmonious  colour,  to  a  happiness  in  creating  them. 

This  is  true  of  religion  as  it  is  of  art.  The  lives  of 
the  great  saints  and  teachers  nearly  all  bear  witness  to 
it.  Francis  of  Assisi,  barefoot,  penniless,  outcast,  often 
hungry  and  never  strong,  singing  on  his  way  through  the 
woods,  delighting  in  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  sun  and 
the  wind,  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  delighting  above  all 
in  the  day  star  in  his  own  heart,  is  the  great  type  of  this. 
But  read  the  letters  of  Luther,  the  journals  of  Wesley, 
the  lives  of  men  like  Lowder  and  Dolling,  consider  the 
story  of  the  Salvation  Army.  As  to-day  is  the  Festival 
of  St.  Barnabas,  to-morrow  is  the  birthday  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  the  day  after  of  Thomas  Ai-nold.  It  is 
a  thing  for  you  to  remember  all  your  lives  that  your 
Ember  days  were  these  anniversaries.  All  these  men 
had  their  failings,  their  sorrows,  their  blunders,  their 
eclipses  of  faith.  All  were  in  their  day  mixed  up  with 
controversies  which  for  the  most  part  are  gone  dim  and 
faint,  and  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  pages  of  history 
like  dried  specimens  of  once  living  plants.  Their  moods 
of  dejection,  their  occasional  despair  in  the  face  of 
dominant  evils,  their  sense  that  the  task  was  too  hard, 
the  burden  too  heavy,  the  hill  of  life  too  steep  to  climb, 
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the  Preseuce-chamber  of  God  hidden  from  their  search — 
all  these  things  also  have  gone  dim  and  faint,  are 
remembered  only  as  the  clouds  of  summer,  as  the  storms 
of  last  year.  What  remains  for  us  is  their  indomitable 
cheer,  their  happiness  in  their  work,  their  testimony 
that  the  most  arduous  labours  for  God  and  man  brought 
their  own  joys  and  rewards  with  them,  their  profound 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  the  ordering 
of  the  world.  The  record  of  their  lives  is  a  thankful  and 
triumphant  record  and,  like  a  lamp,  burns  with  clear 
flame  to  light  us  on  our  way.  They  were  happy  in  their 
work  whatever  sorrows  befell,  and  their  happiness  was 
part  of  their  power.  They  could  not  have  borne  and 
done  as  they  did,  they  could  not  have  helped  others  as 
they  did,  except  for  the  joy  in  their  work  which  kept 
them  sane  and  strong,  lifted  them  over  discouragements, 
and  daily  renewed  their  faith  in  God,  In  Sir  John 
Seeley's  Ecce  Homo  we  read  of  Christ  bearing  about 
with  Him  the  "  royalty  of  inward  happiness."  The 
sway,  the  attraction,  the  magnetism  of  that  royalty 
conquered  the  hearts  and  won  the  devotion  of  repentant 
publicans  and  women  who  were  sinners.  It  was  an 
unspoken  revelation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
peace  of  God,  in  the  personality  of  a  Man.  The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him.  And  according 
to  our  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
reality  of  our  union  and  communion  with  Him,  we  all 
share  the  gift,  the  charm,  the  power  of  His  peace,  the 
"  royalty  of  inward  happiness."  And  in  a  world  of 
perplexity  and  sorrow,  of  stress  and  temptation,  of  folly 
and  sin,  where  men  and  women  so  often  and  so  long 
forget,  and  yet  once  and  again  pathetically  remember 
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the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  this  will  be  your 
passport  to  their  hearts,  this  will  make  them  desire  to 
hear  your  message  ;  this  above  all,  in  the  hour  of  their 
darkness,  in  the  sickroom  or  by  the  grave,  will  make 
your  coming  as  the  coming  of  those  of  whom  it  is  written, 
"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  bring  ^oocl  tidings !  "  And  while  warnings 
and  reproaches  and  bitter  censures  miss  their  mark, 
and  excommunications  are  as  spent  thunderbolts,  and 
arraignments  of  society  for  its  insanity  of  selfishness 
and  of  the  mob  for  its  insanity  of  improvidence  and 
drink,  are  among  the  futilities  and  amusements  of 
public  speech,  each  one  of  you  who  carries  in  heart  and 
word  and  face  the  good  cheer  of  the  Gospel,  the  magnetism 
of  inward  peace  and  joy,  shall  continually  pass  on  to 
others  courage  and  strength  in  their  struggle  for  the 
better  life  and  make  living  to  them  the  voice  of  Christ, 
"  Come  unto  Me.  .  .  .  Take  My  yoke  upon  you.  .  .  . 
Ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

And  if  you  ask  me,  How  are  we  to  attain  this  gift 
of  inward  peace,  this  royalty  of  inward  happiness  ? 
Is  it  not  one  of  those  rare  gifts  of  the  chosen  and  happv 
few,  like  the  inspirations  of  Art,  the  ear  and  hand  for 
music,  the  magic  insight  and  deft  pencil  of  the  painter, 
the  poet's  sure  touch  upon  heard  and  unheard  melodies  ? 
Is  it  not  inborn  in  some  and  impossible  to  others  ? 
I  would  reply:  This,  like  all  God's  gifts,  is  easier  and  more 
abundant  in  some  than  in  others,  is  partly,  though  not 
wholly,  dependent  upon  those  natural  graces  of  tempera- 
ment, character  and  will  to  which  we  are  unequally 
born.  The  parable  of  the  talents  is  retold  in  every 
human  life.    But  there  is  promise  as  well  as  warning 
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in  the  declaration  that  the  owner  of  the  poor  single 
talent  could  have  doubled  or  trebled  his  small  possession 
if  he  would,  and  made  of  it  the  beginning  of  immortal 
wealth.  God  never  denies  His  inward  graces  in  their 
measure,  even  to  the  most  ungifted,  and  bestows  them 
in  proportion  as  we  seek  and  prepare  our  lives  to  receive 
them. 

And  the  preparation  for  this  gift  of  inward  joy  and 
serenity  begins  on  the  low  levels  of  our  daily  outward 
life.  We  must  keep  free  from  the  distraction  of  trifles 
and  the  dominion  of  sordid  cares.  Many  a  man  has 
forfeited  his  gift  and  with  it  his  usefulness,  by  careless 
expenditure  and  hampering  debt,  by  too  keen  a  zest 
for  society  and  amusement,  by  an  improvident  marriage, 
and  its  sequel  of  anxiety,  humiliation,  and  pre-occupa- 
tion.  We  must  methodize  our  days,  and  perpetually 
guard  against  slackness,  self-indulgence  and  desultory 
habits.  We  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of 
asceticism,  and  smile  at  the  doctrine  that  because  a 
thing  is  unpleasant  therefore  it  is  our  duty  or  good  for 
us.  But  the  kernel  of  truth  in  asceticism  is  that  if  we 
are  to  have  serenity  of  thought,  and  power  in  our  work, 
the  soul  must  always  be  master  of  the  body,  and  the 
inward  life  master  of  the  outward.  A  kind  and  reason- 
able master,  but  still  master  with  undisputed  sway. 
Regular  hours,  punctual  fulfilment  of  duties,  simplicity 
of  living,  careful  selection  of  our  reading,  restraint  and 
courtesy  to  the  least  and  lowest,  these  are  much  more 
than  habits  becoming  to  our  ministry,  they  are  the 
essential  preparations  for  the  gift  of  inward  peace,  for 
the  full  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  must  refuse 
to  sully  the  dignity  of  our  office,  and  let  me  say,  the  dignity 
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of  our  own  souls  by  the  least  shadow  of  quarrel,  conten- 
tion or  ill-temper  even  when  our  cause  is  just.    In  every 
parish  difierences  and  difficulties  will  arise  and  scarcely 
anything  shows  so  clearly  our  fitness  or  unfitness  for  our 
calling,  establishes  or  destroys  our  influence,  confirms 
or  shatters  our  inward  serenity  and  sense  of  God,  as  the 
way  in  which  these  differences  and  difficulties  are  met. 
Whatever  in  the  court  of  human  justice  be  the  merits 
of  a  quarrel,  that  clergyman  is  always  in  the  wrong,  and 
sins  against  himself,  his  ofi&ce,  and  his  parish,  who  allows 
bitterness,  \dndictiveness  or  wounded  egotism  to  in- 
crease strife  or  to  hinder  peace.    We  clergy  are  for  the 
most  part  poor,  at  any  rate  for  all  the  earlier  part  of  our 
lives.    And  as  we  see  much,  at  one  end  of  the  social 
scale,  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  so  at  the  other  end  we 
see  something  of  the  luxury  of  the  rich.    We  are  perhaps 
more  severely  judged  and  more  scantily  paid  than  our 
friends  in  other  callings,  and  are  aware  that  they  obtain 
possessions,  pleasures,  comforts,  denied  to  us.    And  yet 
the  least  shade  of  envy,  of  invidious  comparison,  clouds 
the  vision  of  the  soul  and  hides  from  us  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace.    We  must  look  unafraid,  unco vetous, 
undisturbed  at  what  the  world  can  do  for  others,  careful 
only  that  we  be  not  unworthy  of  what  God  has  done  for 
us,  and  striving  always  to  remember  that  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  multitude  of  his  possessions.     Sir 
Henry  Wotton  did  not  write  his  famous  lines  for  clergy- 
men only,  and  yet  surely  with,  if  possible,  a  deeper 
meaning  for  them  than  for  others. 

"  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will, 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 
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"  Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  world  bj'  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath, 

"  Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise  ; 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood  ; 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise  ; 
Nor  rules  of  State,  but  rules  of  good. 

"  Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat, 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

"  Who  God  doth  late  and  earlj  praj- 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend  ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

"  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself  though  not  of  lands. 
And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all." 

Thus  must  we  guard  and  cleanse  and  prepare  the 
chamber  of  our  soul,  while  we  ask  God,  of  His  manifold 
gifts,  to  grant  us  the  inward  peace,  the  royalty  of  inward 
happiness,  which  shall  be  the  seal  and  .stamp  of  our 
mission  as  Sons  of  Exhortation  and  of  Consolation.  And 
it  may  be  that  of  His  infinite  mercy  to  us,  and  to  those 
to  whom  we  minister,  that  He  will  make  these  souls  and 
lives  of  ours  as  sanctuaries  of  refuge,  where  the  light  burns 
unwavering  before  the  altar  of  the  Divine  Presence,  in 
the  still  atmosphere  of  eternal  peac€,  and  to  which  the 
sinful  and  the  sad  shall  come  for  a  blessing  and  not  in 
vain. 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
Not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 


Ill 

DISCOURAGEMENTS  AND  THE  REVERSE 

"  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ." — 1  Corinthians  i.  4. 

Neaely  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Churches  begin  on 
this  note  of  thanksgiving  for  the  realitv  of  the  Christian 
life  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians — that  Epistle  of  reproof  and  expostula- 
tion— is  the  only  one  from  which  it  is  entirely  absent. 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  he  has  a  word  of  thanksgiving  for  them  all,  for 
their  faith,  their  fellowship  in  the  Gospel,  their  "  labour 
of  love  and  patience  of  hope." 

And  yet  we  know  quite  well  that  every  Church  had 
its  shortcomings,  its  apostates,  its  too-ready  ear  for 
false  teachers,  its  mutineers  and  rebels,  its  sins  and 
scandals,  its  perversions  of  St.  Paul's  message,  its 
conspiracies  against  his  authority.  Is  not  the  simple 
inference  from  this  that  St.  Paul  had  a  robust  faith  both 
in  the  Gospel-seed  of  his  planting  and  in  the  hearts  iu 
which  he  had  planted  it  ?  A  faith  which  refused  to  be 
daunted  by  the  inconsistencies  or  chilled  by  the  per- 
versities of  his  people  ?  He  could  reprove  and  rebuke 
sharply  and  plainly  enough  when  reproof  and  rtbuke 
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were  needed.  But  at  heart,  like  every  other  Christian, 
he  was  an  optimist.  He  believed  the  best  of  his  people, 
even  of  his  poor  misguided  Jewish  "  brethren  according 
to  the  flesh."  He  believed  that  Christ  once  born  in 
human  hearts  would  grow,  even  through  failures,  follies 
and  sins,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  His  fullness. 
He  believed  in  the  eternal  vitality  of  religion  in  the  souls 
of  men,  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  all  Churches  and  worlds, 
in  the  final  victory  of  truth,  justice,  and  love  ;  in  a  word, 
he  believed  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And  this  bore  him  undaunted  through  his  immense 
suHerings,  toils,  and  privations,  as  a  soldier,  wounded 
and  wearied,  is  borne  onward  by  the  certainty  of  success 
and  triumph. 

In  our  ministerial  warfare  and  labour  there  is  nothing 
so  benumbing  to  our  zeal,  so  paralyzing  to  our  effort, 
nothing  that  so  clouds  and  dims  our  ideals  and  even 
our  character,  as  to  lose  faith  that  the  forces  of  the  world, 
the  currents  of  life,  the  ordering  and  evolution  of  things 
are  on  our  side.  John  Wesley  on  his  death-bed  was  heard 
to  murmur,  "  The  best  of  all  is  God  is  with  us."  The  words 
are  nearly  those  of  St,  Paul,  the  faith  wholly  that  of  St. 
Paul,  and  it  had  borne  Wesley  through  eighty  years  of 
labours  and  wanderings  not  wholly  unlike  those  of  St. 
Paul. 

In  your  coming  ministerial  experience  you  will  find 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  suggest  misgivings, 
doubts,  and  apprehensions.  The  more  thoughtful  you 
are,  perhaps,  the  more  surely  will  your  hopes  and 
resolutions  sometimes  halt  and  waver. 

The  apparent  indifference  or  dislike  of  multitudes  to 
your  message.    The  absence  of  men,  and  often  of  whole 
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families  from  any  kind  of  public  worship.  The  differ- 
ences and  misunderstandings  on  matters  personal  in 
your  own  parishes,  on  matters  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
in  the  Church  at  large  inside  and  outside  our  Anglican 
boundary ;  the  absorption  of  the  well-to-do  in  their 
material  welfare,  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  by 
the  conditions  of  their  poverty ;  the  rise  of  a  Labour 
Party  which  favours  secularism  in  the  school,  and 
socialism  in  the  State ;  the  root  of  bitterness  between 
Churchman  and  Nonconformist.  Shall  we  widen  the 
outlook  and  question  the  signs  of  the  times  abroad  ? 
Governments  which  with  Machiavellian  policy  disregard 
the  agony  of  a  people  in  the  interests  of  a  dynasty  or  a 
clique.  A  Papacy  which  fatuously  proposes  to  reverse 
the  current  of  time  and  pit  the  Church  of  Christ  against 
free  inquiry. 

These  things  do  not  make  for  a  cheery  faith  in  the 
future,  but  give  us  the  sense  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
drags  on  its  way,  and  is  no  nearer  to  us  than  to  our 
fathers.  And  yet  the  Pauline  view,  the  Christian  view, 
the  true  view  is  the  hopeful  one,  the  conviction  that  in 
spite  of  problems  social,  moral,  spiritual,  in  the  deepest 
and  ultimate  sense 

"  God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

The  people  are  not  anti-religious  or  even  irreligious. 
There  is  an  immense  inheritance  of  Christianity  among 
the  "  dim  common  multitude,"  however  inarticulate 
and  inconsistent.  If  we  have  lost  the  power  of  attract- 
ing them  to  church,  Christ  has  not  lost  the  power  of 
giving  them  a  kindness  to  each  other  and  a  patience 
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with  their  lot  which  is  strangely  like  the  greatest  of 
Christian  graces,  and  which  often  puts  us  to  shame. 
You  must  make  a  large  allowance  for  want  of  training, 
for  want  of  leisure,  for  lack  of  that  happy  environment 
and  those  gracious  influences  which  have  made  us  what 
we  are  and  ought  to  have  made  us  a  great  deal  better. 
You  must  consider  how  naturally  they  welcome  your 
spiritual  ministrations  in  sickness  and  death,  and  how 
simply  they  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God.  Those 
six  colliers  in  the  choked  pit  who  were  foimd  dead  in 
front  of  their  rude  chalked  inscription,  "  We  are  all 
trusting  in  Christ " — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
regular  churchgoers,  but  I  think  it  much  more  likely 
that  they  were  types  of  that  imperfect,  untrained, 
unecclesiastical  yet  not  insincere  religion  which  lies 
hidden  and  unconfessed  in  thousands  who  very  seldom 
go  to  church.  To  remember  and  consider  this  may 
give  you  courage  and  cheer  in  your  pastoral  dealing  with 
those  who  seem  to  give  you  but  faint  response.  And 
some  day,  perhaps  when  we  are  less  occupied  with  minor 
matters,  we  shall  touch  the  spring  of  this  dumb  religious 
instinct  of  the  English  people  and  there  will  be  a  great 
renewal  or  advance  in  spiritual  things. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  sympathetic  interpretation 
in  other  directions.  Many  of  our  own  Church  laity 
are  slow  to  accept  training  in  Church  traditions  and 
usages,  perhaps  even  slack  in  their  use  of  the  means  of 
grace.  It  would  sometimes  seem  that  ours  is  not  an 
ecclesiastically-minded  people.  But  is  not  their  desire 
to  serve  God,  their  Church,  and  their  country  as  genuine 
as  ours  ?  Their  standard  of  integrity  and  of  kindness 
as  hijih  ?    Are  thev  not  sometimes  like  the  son  who  said, 
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I  go  not,  and  went  ?  In  the  service  of  the  Church  is 
not  their  plain  and  simple  knowledge  of  humanity  as  help- 
ful and  valuable  at  times  as  our  knowledge  of  divinity  ? 

Then  as  to  Nonconformists.  If  we  dwell  only 
on  their  rejection  of  our  ecclesiastical  order,  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  which  some  of  them  show 
to  the  National  Church,  their  confederacy  against  the 
Estabhshment,  their  passive  resisters,  and  their  opponents 
of  compromise  on  the  education  question,  we  are  sad- 
dened, weakened,  and  embittered  as  by  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  within  the  gates.  But  if  we  resolutely  and 
reasonably  keep  in  mind  their  immense  services  to 
religion,  freedom,  and  the  purifying  of  pubhc  opinion, 
their  essential  unity  with  us  in  setting  forth  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  their  zealous  and  consistent  stand  against 
dominant  immoralities  and  national  evils,  such  as  the 
tyranny  of  drink,  their  evangelizing  of  whole  districts 
where  the  Church  has  been  torpid  or  disabled,  and 
not  least,  our  own  intolerance  and  provocation  of  them 
in  the  past,  we  are  humbled  yet  cheered  and  invigorated 
as  by  the  presence  of  allies  whose  devotion  to  the  same 
cause  and  the  same  Lord  is  far  more  real,  vital  and 
permanent  than  their  criticisms  of  ourselves  and  our 
Church. 

The  rise  of  Socialism  and  the  demands  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  politics  trouble  some  of  us  as  a  danger  to 
religion  and  society.  If  we  can  see  nothing  here  but 
the  insurrection  of  the  Have-nots  against  the  Haves, 
and  hear  nothing  but  the  violent  and  ignorant  utterances 
of  the  extremists  who  belong  to  every  new  movement, 
we  shall  be  depressed  and  discouraged.  But  if  we  trv 
to  understand  the  generous  ideals,  the  just  claims,  the 
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desire  to  lessen  human  misery,  and  to  exalt  the  standard 
of  life  among  the  workpeople  which  give  force  and  fire 
to  the  movement,  and  which  certainly  inspire  most  of 
its  leaders,  we  shall  pause  before  we  condemn,  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  these  aspirations  are  wholly  alien  to 
the  teaching  of  Him  Who  said  "  God  is  your  Father  and 
ye  are  all  brethren."  We  are  not  called  to  pronounce  on 
the  economic  questions  raised,  which  will  have  to  be 
threshed  out  in  national  debate,  bv  heads  wiser  than 
most  of  ours.  But  we  are  called — and  it  is  a  comfort- 
able and  a  blessed  call — not  to  calumniate  nor  denounce 
a  movement  which  has  not  risen  without  cause,  and  of 
which  the  issues  will  surely  be  overruled  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  It  has  been  wisely  said, 
"  The  Church  has  not  to  solve  the  Social  Problem,  but  to 
'provide  the  men,  the  'principles  and  the  p)ublic  that  can."" 

We  must  not  forget,  on  the  birthday  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  that  he  and  Maurice  were  pioneers  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  their  day,  and  vindicated  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  concern  itself  with  the  physical 
as  well  as  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 

Once  more.  The  trend  of  legislation  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  been  towards  assumption  by  the  State 
of  duties  once  performed,  and  still  partly  performed,  by 
the  Church ;  or  as  some  would  phrase  it  the  curtailing 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  clergy.  Of  course, 
the  great  or  typical  instance  of  this  is  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts.  And  by  some  this  is 
dreaded  as  progress  towards  secularism.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  question.  If  the  State  is  more  and 
more  taking  upon  itself  great  moral  duties  like  the  educa- 
tion and  reasonable  care  of  the  poor,  it  is  because  the 
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State  is  growing  more  alive  to  its  mission,  as  a  humane 
and  civilizing  agency,  to  its  responsibility  for  its  weaker 
and  less  fortunate  members.    In  a  word,  it  is  becomins 
more  Christianized,  and  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  it  should  recognize  the  claim  of  the 
children.    The  issue  may  for  a  time  be    blurred    and 
hidden  in  the  contentions  of  political  partisans.     This  is 
part  of  the  present  imperfection  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  part  of  the  curse  of  party  spirit.     But  that 
the  State  should  take  up  great  and  sacred  duties  to  the 
poor  is  not  evil  but  good,  is  not  a  sign  of  the  secularizing 
of  national  life,  but  of  the  moralizing  or  Christianizing 
of  the  State.    All  honour  to  the  Church  which  bore  the 
burden  and  did  the  work  before  the  State  awoke  from 
its  sleep.     All  success  and  Divine  guidance  be  to  the 
stronger  hands  of  the  State  in  taking  up  a  work  grown 
beyond  the  compass  of  the  Church.    And  we  who  know 
so  well  how  nearly  the  material  en\'ironment,  the  housing 
and  mental  training  of  the  poor  are  related  to  moral 
and  spiritual  influences,  and  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
degradation  and  desperation  which  deafens  and  blinds 
to  higher  things,  may  siu:ely  thank  God  for  a  new  hope. 
Social  Reform  on  the  lower  plane  may  be  the  foundation 
of  religious  reform  on  the  higher  plane.    The  State,  at 
least  by  the  removal  of  hindrances  ("  every  valley  shall 
be  exalted  and  every  hill  shall  be  brought  low  "),  shall 
play  the  part  of  the  Baptist  before  a  new  coming  of 
Christ.    And  we  who  so  often  have  doubted  and  despaired 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth — 

'•  We  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  let  the  sword  sleep  in  our  hand, 
Till  wo  have  built  Jerusalem 

[q  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 
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"  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understand- 
ing also  :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also." — 1  Corinthians  xiv.  15. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  something  to  you  about  Aids  to 
Devotion. 

For  if  we  lose  the  habit,  and  with  it  something  of  the 
faculty  of  devotion,  not  only  do  our  own  souls  suffer 
loss,  but  our  work  and  usefulness  suffer  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  Something,  and  that  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  character  and  personality,  will  evaporate, 
and  with  it  our  best  influence  with  our  people.  For 
devotion  is  the  secret  spring  of  living  water,  without 
which  the  garrison  of  the  soul  grows  slack  and  feeble 
either  for  offence  or  defence.  The  man  who  does  not 
himself  commune  with  God,  will  never  persuade  others 
into  communion  with  Him. 

And  here  a  danger  rises  from  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  our  human  nature.  For  we  are  so  constituted 
that  the  strenuous  cultivation  or  development  of  one 
faculty  frequently  tends  to  the  depression  or  atrophy  of 
another  equally  valuable.  A  famous  instance  of  this 
is  the  declaration  of  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  that  his 
years  of  devotion  to  scientific  method  had  killed  in  him 
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the  sense  of  poetiy,  and  paralyzed  that  side  of  the 
imagination  which  interprets  the  outward  or  inward 
beauty  of  the  universe  as  Shakespeare  or  Shelley  or 
Tennyson  or  Browning  interprets  it.  An  illustration 
which  comes  still  nearer  home  to  us  is  the  saying  attri- 
buted to  William  Wilberforce,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  was  asked  how 
it  fared  with  his  own  soul  and  its  experiences.  He  said 
he  had  been  too  busy  in  caring  about  other  people's 
bodies  to  care  about  his  own  soul.  From  such  a  man, 
so  deeply  religious,  so  truly  devout,  such  a  sa}'ing  is 
more  than  impressive.  It  is  magnificent.  It  reminds 
us  of  St.  Paul's  white  heat  of  willingness  that  he  himself 
should  be  accursed  from  Christ  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 

Both  Darwin  and  Wilberforce  enforce  upon  us  the 
fact  that  the  great  and  strenuous  development  of  one 
faculty  will  sometimes  dwarf  another.  Too  much 
practical  work  will  dwarf  the  faculty  of  studious  thought. 
Too  much  intercourse  with  books  will  lessen  our  power 
of  practical  work.  Too  much  of  either  or  of  both  will 
tend  to  the  neglect  of  devotion.  Too  exclusive  attention 
to  meditation  and  the  inner  life  will  make  us  quietists 
and  we  shall  become  inefEective  as  pastors  or  adminis- 
trators. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  that  we  ourselves  should 
be  a  harmony  of  work,  study  and  devotion,  and  that 
each  part  of  our  life  should  vitalize,  energize,  and  lend 
force  to  the  others. 

But  in  the  conditions  and  demands  of  modern 
English  life,  both  clerical  and  lay,  it  is  oftenest  the 
devotional  faculty  which  goes  to  the  wall,  for  it  is  the 
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only  one  which  is  not  urged  into  practice  by  outside 
pressure  and  daily  external  demand.  We  need  great 
watchfulness  and  diligence  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
I  have  wished  to  say  something  to  you  of  aids  to  devotion 
and  devout  meditation. 

Here  comes  a  consideration  which  I  would  press  on 
you  earnestly.  In  the  case  of  persons  trained  to  read, 
to  think,  to  let  their  thoughts  play  freely  round  a  subject 
with  a  view  to  teaching  others,  devotion  will  always 
languish  unless  it  is  felt  to  be  reasonable,  unless  it  has 
a  foundation  or  background  in  our  understanding  and 
convictions.  A  very  ignorant  and  untrained  person, 
like  an  Italian  or  Irish  peasant  or  a  Salvation  Army 
convert,  with  very  little  power  of  thought  and  a  great 
deal  of  emotion,  may  live  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion  Avithout,  so  to  speak,  looking  outside  it. 
And  for  this  reason,  simple,  wholesome  manuals  of  prayer 
are  important  for  such  persons,  because  partisan  super- 
stitious manuals  are  found  to  be  powerful  instruments  of 
proselytism.  They  are  used  without  thought,  become 
a  second  nature,  and  spread  degrading  forms  of  worship 
like  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  Eoman  Church, 
which  is  often  just  what  they  were  meant  to  do. 
Manuals  of  a  somewhat  better  sort  have  been  not 
unsuccessfully  used  in  our  own  Church  both  among  clergy 
and  laity,  with  a  view  to  familiarizing  them  with  doctrines 
not  found  in  the  Prayer-book. 

You,  however,  have  been  trained  in  some  degree  to 
think.  Your  minds  are  alive.  You  reflect  on  the 
discoveries,  tendencies,  aspirations  of  the  time  in  which 
you  live.  And  therefore  your  prayers  and  meditations 
will  languish  and  grow  unreal  unless  your  mind  goes 
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along  with  your  soul.  For  though  the  spirit  of  prayer 
is  permanent  and  unchangeable  as  human  need  and 
weakness,  its  framework  or  mental  setting  varies  with 
the  stages  of  human  thought.  The  average  twentieth- 
century  man  does  not  naturally  and  spontaneously  pray 
in  just  the  word  or  phrase  of  the  average  eighteenth, 
fifteenth,  twelfth,  or  fifth  century  man ;  the  outward 
form  of  the  prayer  must  fit  the  inward  man  or  it  wearies 
or  encumbers. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  main  rule  or  maxim  which 
I  propose  for  your  guidance.  The  great  masters  of 
devotion,  like  the  great  masters  of  poetry  or  sculpture, 
are  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.  They  bear  indeed 
the  marks  and  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  their 
own  time  and  land.  But  they  seize  so  unerringly  the 
pith  and  gist  of  the  soul's  relationship  to  God ;  they 
sound  so  deeply  the  abyss  of  human  want  and  woe ; 
they  lead  so  surely  into  the  Presence  Chamber  Divine  , 
they  lift  us  so  strongly  on  the  wings  of  their  faith,  that 
we  forget  or  disregard  to  what  country  or  age  they 
belong,  errors  or  differences  of  ecclesiastical  view  are  as 
nothing  in  the  unity  of  the  suppHcating  and  communing 
spirit,  the  ancient  is  as  the  modern,  the  Eastern  as  the 
Western,  the  Puritan  as  the  Anglican. 

Take,  then,  as  your  aid  to  devotion  always  one  of  the 
great  masters  or  great  books  of  religious  thought.  Let 
your  mind  work  on  what  is  strange  or  unfamiliar  in  its 
setting  or  allusions,  as  well  as  give  your  spirit  to  its 
spiritual  striving.  So  will  mind  and  spirit  work  together 
and  help  each  other  in  you  as  in  these  great  masters  or 
saints  themselves. 

Of  course  the  greatest  of  devotional  books  are  those 
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closest  to  your  hand.  The  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and 
especially  that  which  is  common  to  them  both,  the 
Psalter,  are  the  best  aids  to  devotion  in  the  world.  The 
use  of  the  Psalter  spiritually,  while  we  daily  study  some 
brief  account  of  the  origin,  authorship,  and  meaning  of 
a  single  psalm,  if  only  in  such  a  commentary  as  the 
Cambridge  Bible  or  Carr's  Prayer-book  Psalter  for  Church 
and  School  (S.P.C.K.)  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest  value. 
None  need  look  far  for  an  aid  to  devotion  while  the 
Psalter  and  a  wise  brief  commentary  are  on  his  book- 
shelf. 

Outside  the  Bible  perhaps  the  greatest  purely  de- 
votional -writer  of  the  Christian  Church  is  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  And  as  an  intellectual  companion  to  those 
purely  spiritual  aspirations  you  might  take  a  passage 
from  Sabatier's  Life  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  Francis,  like 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  was  so  rare  a  spirit,  and  lived  in  such 
kinship  and  communion  with  the  unseen  as  to  be  almost 
untouched  by  current  contemporaneous  controversy. 
They  were  souls  too  great  to  belong  to  any  one  age  or 
generation. 

Intellectually  greater  than  Thomas  or  Francis  was 
St.  Augustine.  I  commend  to  you  his  "  Confessions," 
though  deeply  dyed  with  current  controversy,  as  one 
of  the  eternal  utterances  of  the  soul.  That  fervid  nature, 
that  impassioned  penitent,  that  clear,  strong,  analytic 
mind  are  at  times  so  strangely  modern  that  we  forget 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Rome  was  still  struggling  with  the  barbarians  at  his 
death.  The  mental  exercise  in  reading  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine  will  be  full  companion  to  the  spiritual. 
You  will  have  to  read  him  in  the  tiny  edition  with  an 
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illuminating  preface  by  Dr.  Bigge,  or  still  better  in  the 
edition  lately  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Gibb,  and  notes  by 
Dr.  Blontgomery. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  devotional  writers  who 
have  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  regard  of  Christendom . 
Among  Frenchmen,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales.  Amongst  Englishmen,  Bishops  Andrewes,  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Wilson,  and  Law's  Serious  Call.  Amongst 
Germans  the  Theologia  Germanica.  None  of  these 
seem  to  me  to  quite  take  a  place  beside  a  Kempis  and 
Augustine,  as  other  great  poets  scarcely  rank  with 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  There  are  some 
beautiful  selections  of  devotion  published  in  our  own 
time,  like  that  tiny  but  excellent  booklet  Great  Souls  at 
Prayer.  I  will  not  dwell  on  any.  But  I  would  offer  this 
further  counsel.  So  far  as  you  use  books  not  belonging 
to  our  own  Church  or  country,  or  written  in  an  age  far 
removed  from  our  own,  read  with  them  as  corrective 
and  supplementary  some  noble  and  illuminative  modern 
writer,  who  shall  keep  you  in  mind  of  God's  special  gifts 
and  inspirations  in  the  modern  world,  of  the  immense 
emancipation  of  the  spirit  of  man  and  drawing  onward 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  since  the  Keformation.  I  mean 
such  books  as  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  Seeley's 
Ecce  Homo,  the  letters  of  Luther,  the  journal  of  Fox,  and 
the  abridged  journal  of  Wesley,  published  by  Isbister, 
with  an  appreciation  by  Birrell. 

The  guidance  one  can  give  in  these  matters  is  after 
all  only  general.  The  wise  man  will  by  experiment  find 
the  food  which  best  nourishes  his  soul  as  he  finds  the  food 
which  best  nourishes  his  body. 
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But  of  these  two  things  I  am  very  sure,  and  these 
two  things  I  would  press  upon  any  younger  brother  in 
Holy  Orders. 

1.  The  Christian  life,  still  more  the  ministerial  life, 
needs  constant  renewal  by  devotion  as  the  lamp  needs 
renewal  of  oil.  It  is  not  with  you,  my  brothers,  that 
without  devotion  the  light  will  go  out  in  your  own  soul 
only,  not  merely  that  darkness  will  always  come  where 
the  lamp  of  devotion  has  ceased  to  burn.  It  is  that 
when  your  light  goes  out  it  is  the  quenching  of  the 
beacon  light  for  others  ;  while  as  long  as  within  you  the 
sanctuary  lamp  is  lighted  it  will  be  a  signal  and  guiding 
star  to  every  lost  or  wandering  soul  within  its  range, 
though  you  may  often  be  unaware  and  unconscious  that 
your  "  light  so  shines  before  men." 

2.  And  secondly,  the  intellect  and  understanding 
must  play  upon  every  aid  to  devotion,  every  book  of 
prayers  or  meditations  you  use,  stripping  away  the  errors 
or  superstitions,  interpreting  the  dark  passages,  pene- 
trating to  that  heart  of  perfect  communion  with  God 
in  which  intellect  and  understanding  gladly  resign 
themselves  to  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  Let  your  mind,  made  keener  by  sympathy  and 
readiness  to  learn,  try  to  track  the  writer  in  his  thought, 
to  interpret  and  assimilate  his  meaning  and  aim,  be  he 
Bible  Psalmist,  Augustine,  a  Kempis  or  smaller  man. 
And  as  the  writer  becomes  a  living  real  man  to  you,  and 
you  are  able  to  unlock  the  secret  of  his  need,  of  his  prayer, 
of  his  weakness  and  strength,  nay,  of  the  very  words 
and  phrases  that  are  most  characteristic  of  him,  you  will 
more  and  more  be  able  to  share  the  uplift  of  his  mighty 
devotion,  you  will  more  and  more  be  able  to  take  his 
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hand  as  the  hand  of  an  elder  brother  on  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  peace  which  Christ  promised  to 
His  own. 

You  will,  in  fact,  accept  the  wise  counsel  of  St.  Paul ; 
you  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  pray  with  the  under- 
standing also. 
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"Simou,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me?  He  saith  unto  Him, 
Yea,  Lord;  'J'hou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.  He  saith  unto  him. 
Tend  My  sheep."— John  xxi.  16. 

The  Ordination  of  a  Priest  or  the  Consecration  of  a 
Bishop  presents  to  us  more  vividly  than  any  other  symbol 
the  Church  in  its  character  as  an  institution  or  organi- 
zation. In  these  days  all  institutions  and  organizations 
are  on  their  trial ;  their  validity  is  keenly  criticized  and 
their  permanence  questioned.  No  sane,  certainly  no 
wise  man,  questions  the  permanence  of  religion.  After 
every  period  of  doubt  and  change,  when  Churches  decay 
and  creeds  are  shaken,  religion  comes  out  immortal, 
fresh  and  fair  as  the  sky  after  tempest.  Again,  no  ^vise 
man  doubts  that  there  is  a  priesthood,  what  St.  Peter 
calls  the  Royal  Priesthood,  which  will  last  as  long 
as  humanity.  Wherever,  unordained  by  any  human 
hand,  there  stands  up  one  to  appeal  for  the  right,  to 
summon  men  to  their  duty,  or  to  lead  them  to  their 
place ;  wherever  is  the  helping  hand  or  the  kindly 
voice  to  rescue  the  fallen  or  to  win  back  the  wandering  ; 
wherever  Christ  and  hope  are  whispered  in  the  ears  of 

1  Preached  in  York  Minster,  December  27th,  1905,  at  the  con- 
secration  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Knarcsborough. 
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the  broken-hearted,  and  in  the  day  of  desolation  faith 
passes  by  sympathy  from  one  soul  to  another — there 
is  one  of  the  Royal  Priesthood  which  can  never  die. 

But  what  of  the  priesthood  as  an  institution  ?  \Miat 
of  the  clergy  and  the  episcopate  ?  Will  there  always 
be  priests  and  bishops  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  ?  Or 
are  we  moving  to  a  time  when  a  ministry  will  be  no 
longer  needed,  just  because  all  the  Lord's  people  will  be 
priests  ? 

Some  brief  considerations  touching  this  matter  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to-day. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  word  Priesthood !  For  thousands  of  years 
the  priesthoods  were  the  discoverers,  the  protectors, 
the  teachers  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  the 
race.  They  only  were  aware  of  the  value  of  knowledge  ; 
they  only  the  seekers  of  it,  and  consequently  they  were 
the  leaders  and  rulers  of  men.  If  we  dip  into  ancient 
records — India,  Egypt,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome — we  find  that  priests  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
elements  of  that  very  knowledge  which  is  now  counted 
the  chief  enemy  of  priestcraft.  The  beginnings  of 
astronomy,  writing,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  the  earliest 
materials  for  history,  the  division  of  the  year  into  a 
calendar,  were  the  gifts  of  the  priest.  Greek  art  grew 
up  in  the  temples  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  Christian 
art  grew  up  in  the  church  and  the  convent.  A  priest- 
hood fostered  the  splendours  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue, 
of  Michael  Ant^elo  and  Raffaelle.  Nav,  inside  the  church 
and  the  monastery  were  preserved  that  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  which  in  due  time  helped  at  the  birth 
of  the  Reformation.    The  services  of  the  priest  to  the 
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sick  and  sorrowful,  the  stricken  and  the  dying,  the 
heroism  of  the  priest  in  plague,  famine  and  war,  are  not, 
and  cannot  be  written  in  any  human  record.  They  have 
been  too  intimate,  too  manifold,  too  secret  and  too 
universal.  But  his  public  and  historic  services  are 
written  clearly  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sins  of  the  priesthood  are 
written  almost  more  clearly  still.  Their  ambition,  their 
corruption,  their  greed  and  treachery,  their  bitter 
persecutions,  their  conspiracies  against  freedom  and 
progress,  their  dogged  opposition  to  the  knowledge  to 
which  their  own  labours  had  given  birth,  their  arrogant 
assumption  of  supernatural  powers  and  divine  preroga- 
tives, their  darkening  and  hiding  of  the  Father's  love, 
the  injustice  of  their  excommunications  and  the  blas- 
phemy of  their  sales  of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  these 
things  are  written  so  black  and  so  plain  that,  at  least 
in  the  Western  world,  a  taint  of  horror  has  come  to  hang 
round  the  priestly  name,  and  a  vague  distrust  round  the 
priestly  office.  Whatever  his  Church  or  denomination 
priestliness  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  priest,  and  there 
have  been  ministers,  preachers,  and  teachers  of  every 
name  who  have  traded  on  the  sacredness  of  their  calling, 
who  have  dispeiised  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  have  taught  that  religion  is  chiefly 
a  device  for  escaping  hell,  who  have  thrust  themselves 
between  the  penitent  soul  and  the  forgiving  Father ; 
who  have  petrified  the  living  message  of  God  into  their 
little  phrases  and  catchwords,  so  that  it  was  a  Puritan 
who  discovered,  in  days  when  popery  and  prelacy  were 
beaten  down,  that  "new  presbyter  was  but  old  priest 
writ  large." 
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Institutions  are  permanent  in  proportion  as  they  are 
useful  or  necessary.  They  endure  so  long  as  they  are 
living  organisms  adapting  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions and  ministering  to  actual  needs.  What 
defence  shall  we  offer  to  this  great  indictment  of  the 
priesthood  ? 

On  this  occasion  I  will  offer  only  this.  Priests  like 
other  men  are  the  children  of  their  time,  and  never  as  a 
body  or  class  rise  far  above  it.  Great  solitary  inspired 
souls  here  and  there  soar  above  their  time  and  their 
fellows,  bodies  of  men  seldom  or  never.  ^\Tien  the 
clergy  were  corrupt,  ambitious,  treacherous,  greedy,  so 
were  kings  and  nobles,  lawyers  and  soldiers.  "When 
the  clergy  persecuted,  so  did  the  laity,  ^^^len  the 
clergy  became  a  separate  caste  and  claimed  super- 
natural powers,  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  When 
the  clergy  hurl  anathemas  or  preach  degrading  doctrines, 
their  hearers  love  the  sound  of  battle  and  hate  the  law 
of  love.  Some  of  us  may  remember  a  passage  of  Ruskin. 
It  is  well  for  every  man  *'  in  so  far  as  he  has  been 
indignant  at  the  clergy  or  provoked  by  their  interference, 
to  weigh  with  care  the  mischief  arising  from  the  weakness 
of  men  desirous  on  the  whole  of  doing  good,  as  com- 
pared with  that  arising  from  the  general  fault  and 
folly  of  mankind.  For  one  girl  who  has  been  harmfully 
influenced  by  her  clergyman,  how  many  by  their 
milliners  ?  For  one  life  that  has  been  extinguished  in 
a  monastery,  how  many  on  the  battlefield  ?  For  one 
heart  that  has  sickened  in  religious  enthusiasm,  how 
many  in  wanton  love  ?  And  for  one  youth  or  girl  who 
has  been  misled  by  priest  or  pastor,  how  many  have  been 
crushed  by  the  neglect,  infected  by  the  folly  or  sacrificed 
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to  the  ambition  of  their  parents  ?  If  from  the  false 
teacher  their  blood  shall  be  required,  how  much  more  of 
those  whose  iniquity  is  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth 
cjeneration  ?  " 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the  history  of  the 
past,  priests,  pastors,  ministers,  call  them  what  you 
will,  will  no  more  cease  from  the  earth  than  rulers, 
judges,  and  soldiers.  The  conditions  of  their  work 
have  changed  and  are  changing.  That  they  are  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  this  morning's 
service  is  a  witness  well  worth  considering.  We  are 
no  longer  the  chief  teachers  of  the  world  in  secular 
knowledge,  for  the  printing-press,  the  school  and  the 
college  do  the  work  far  better  than  we  ever  could. 
We  are  no  longer,  at  least  in  this  country,  regarded  as  a 
separate  caste  wielding  supernatural  powers  and  clothed 
in  supernatural  terrors.  We  are  no  longer,  let  us  hope, 
looked  upon  by  men  as  their  delegates  to  God,  but  as 
the  messengers  of  God  to  men. 

But  as  long  as  temptation  is  rife  and  human  nature 
weak,  as  long  as  the  world  is  busy  and  the  struggle  of 
life  absorbing,  men  will  set  apart  their  fellow-man  and 
say,  Be  thou  our  priest  or  pastor.  Tell  us  of  that 
fairer  world  and  diviner  life  which  to  us  our  cares  and 
toils  make  dim.  Repeat  to  us  that  old,  new  message 
about  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Call  us  back  from  our 
forgetfulness  to  duty,  faith  and  love.  We  do  not  ask 
thee  to  rule  us,  we  do  not  need  thee  to  teach  us  as  school- 
masters teach.  We  no  lunger  believe  that  thou  wieldest 
the  power  or  prerogative  of  God.     But 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us; 
Getting  and  spending  wo  lay  waste  our  powers." 
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Live  thou  a  life  quieter,  devouter  than  ours,  if  so  be 
thou  mayest  pass  on  to  us  thy  vision  of  heaven.  Wc 
do  not  ask  that  thou  shouldest  be  stronger  or  wiser  than 
we,  as  men  count  strength  or  wisdom,  but  we  ask  thee 
to  be  more  spiritual.  Does  it  not  say  in  the  Gospel  that 
the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God  ?  Be  pure  in  heart,  thou 
priest,  and  tell  us  from  the  depths  of  thine  heart  of  the 
God  whom  thou  hast  seen.  Reinforce  our  halting  faith 
and  wavering  purpose  by  the  story  of  Him  who  loved  us 
and  died  for  us.  And  bring  to  us  in  our  darkness, 
sorrow  and  mortality  the  eternal  Gospel  of  God's  loving- 
kindness  by  the  voice  of  thy  human  sympathy.  And, 
thank  God,  there  will  always  be  men  to  obey  the  call ; 
men  whose  soul  trembles  at  the  breath  of  religion  like 
the  iEolian  harp  in  the  breeze  ;  men  with  whom  religious 
feeling,  religious  conviction,  religious  enthusiasm,  count 
for  more  than  anything  else  in  life. 

Alas !  he  who  reinforces  the  souls  of  others  need.s 
reinforcement  in  his  own  soul.  In  the  changes  and 
adaptations  that  have  come  upon  a  living  ministry  just 
because  it  is  alive — new  cares  and  labours  have  fallen 
on  the  clergy  faster  than  the  old  have  fallen  off.  Tasks, 
social,  administrative,  intellectual,  spiritual,  have  come 
like  a  flood  on  the  diocesan  bishop  and  on  the  pari.'^h 
priest.  It  is  hard  for  the  clergyman  amid  the  swirl  of 
engagements  in  a  crowded  town,  or  the  stagnant  isolation 
of  the  remote  country,  it  is  hard  for  him  in  either  case 
rightly  to  possess  his  soul,  and  impossible  for  the 
diocesan  bishop  to  do  all  he  would  to  help  him.  And 
the  man  who  cannot  possess  his  own  soul  is  no  guide 
for  the  souls  of  others. 

The  suffragan  bishop,  in  his  modern  mission,  is  the 
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latest  evidence  of  a  living  ministry  adapting  itself  to  a 
pressing  need.  Without  the  special  preoccupations  of 
the  diocesan  bishop  or  the  parish  priest,  he  can  give 
himself  to  the  happy  work  of  heartening,  strengthening 
and  inspiring  his  brother  clergy,  and  leaving  them,  as 
he  goes  his  round,  cheered  by  the  sense  of  having 
received  a  divine  message  clothed  in  human  sympathy. 
Happy  the  diocese,  happy  the  suffragan,  when  the  divine 
message  and  the  human  sympathy  dwell  together  in  the 
same  heart,  and  so  have  become  the  second  nature  of  the 
man.  Even  in  the  pulpit  it  is  permitted  to  speak  of  a 
new  bishop  as  an  old  friend,  and  bear  one's  thankful 
testimony  to  the  qualities  and  characteristics  he  brings 
to  his  office.  St.  John's  Day  is  a  happy  date  for  this 
consecration.  As  the  noblest  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
was  called  the  friend  of  God  ;  and  the  apostle  of  this 
day's  Communion  was  called  the  friend  of  Christ,  and 
both  alike  showed  their  nearness  to  God  by  the  practice 
and  precept  of  love  to  man,  so  may  we  not  always  hold 
that  the  friends  of  God  are  the  friends  of  man ;  and 
ask  as  the  crowning  blessing  and  lasting  sanction  of  our 
service  to-day,  that  the  Bishop  of  Knaresborough  may 
be  in  deepening  measure  what  he  already  is,  the  friend 
of  God  and  the  friend  of  man  ? 

My  brethren  and  fathers,  in  the  strength  of  that 
double  friendship  have  the  ministers  of  God  done  their 
greatest  work  in  the  past ;  in  the  seeking  and  striving 
for  that  double  friendship  is  our  only  hope  of  great  work 
in  the  present  and  the  future.  The  laying  of  hands  on 
priest  or  bishop  is  a  witness  to  something  higher  and  more 
transcendent  than  an  unbroken  ecclesiastical  pedigree ; 
it  is  a  witness  to  the  long  line  of  men  who  from  the  day 
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of  Christ  on  earth  have  in  every  age  sought  humbly  to 
be  friends  of  God  that  so  they  might  in  the  best  and 
deepest  sense  befriend  their  fellow-men.  So  far  as  we 
and  our  successors  inherit  that  double  friendship,  we 
may  hope  to  expiate  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  in  darker  times  and  prove  to  the 
world  that  our  ministry  is  a  living  and  abiding  thing, 
not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.    So 

"  Still  unbroken 
Age  to  age  lasts  on  that  goodly  lino, 
Whose  pure  lives  are,  more  than  all  words  spoken. 
Earth's  best  witness  to  the  life  divine. 

Subtlest  thought  shall  fail  and  learning  falter. 
Churches  change,  forms  perish,  systems  go, 
But  our  human  needs  they  will  not  alter, 
Christ  no  after  age  shall  e'er  outgrow." 
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SOME   RECOLLECTIONS    OP    WILLIAM   DANES 

I 

From  his  sister,  Mrs.  MacCalluisi 

Probably  the  sister  who  was  nearest  to  him  in  age 
and  shared  his  childhood's  hours  and  his  manhood's  earliest 
years  is  the  best  able  to  remember  the  dawning  of  intellect 
and  quick  sympathy  which  by  their  incomparable  charm 
endeared  my  brother  to  all. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
budding  literary  efforts  were  engendered  and  developed 
without  any  special  encouragement  or  admiration. 

Perhaps  the  romantic  associations  of  Slierwood  Forest 
— on  the  border  of  which  lies  his  father's  house  and  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  garden  and  grounds,  full  of  flowers 
and  song-birds,  all  helped  to  form  his  intensely  poetical 
and  artistic  nature ;  legends  and  ballads,  immense 
stretches  of  golden  gorse  and  forest  being  om*  first  childish 
memories. 

The  spirit  of  Poesy  was  strong,  but  the  exigencies  of 
life  and  the  sterner  duty  of  appealing  to  man's  ordinary 
nature  for  the  ultimate  lifting  up  of  his  soul,  appeared  to 
suppress  the  early  poetic  tendency.  Among  his  early 
poems  are  four  lines  addressed  to  his  sister  on  her  birthday  : 
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"  As  golden  dawns  are  silver  crowned 

With  wild  bird-echoes  of  the  chaunt  above, 
So  by  soft  echoes  may  thy  life  be  crowned, 
Soft  silver  echoes  of  a  golden  love." 

His  first  book  of  poems  was  privately  pubKslied  in  1863. 
A  few  of  his  later  poems  will  no  doubt  appear  in  this 
volume. 

He  was  an  ardent  reader  from  his  earliest  years,  absorb- 
ing himself  completely  in  his  book  regardless  of  games  and 
conversation  carried  on  around  him,  and  his  memory  was 
ever  stored  with  the  Classics  of  English  literature.  A 
passionate  love  of  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  literature 
and  art  was  inherited,  a  manuscript  book  written  in  1781 
by  his  great  aunt,  Elizabeth  Danks,  treats  in  exquisite 
writing  of  many  learned  subjects — Greek  and  Latin  Philo- 
sophy and  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.  ;  his  great  uncle, 
Benjamin  Danks,  was  a  painter  of  great  promise,  but  died 
young  before  he  had  made  a  name  in  the  art  world  of  that 
time,  1765.  Perhaps  my  brother's  sense  of  honom-  and 
probity,  which  were  also  marked  characteristics  of  his  father, 
were  bequeathed  to  them  both  from  the  ancestor  whose 
grave  in  Wednesbury  churchyard  is  inscribed  "  This  was 
a  truly  honest  man." 

After  his  school  days  came  the  Oxford  life  and  the  many 
friends  made  and  retained  for  life.  It  was  a  period  packed 
with  new  impressions  and  interests.  He  was  encouraged 
to  bring  his  friends  home  for  the  vacations,  and  happy 
were  the  hours  they  spent  rowing  on  the  Trent  and  rambhng 
in  the  leafy  shade  of  Clifton  Grove,  or  Newstead. 

He  took  orders  in  1868,  and  accepted  a  curacy  in  the 
home-parish  under  his  future  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
MacCallum,  M.A.,  and  here  he  was  initiated  into  the  work 
of  a  large  and  poor  parish.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  vicar 
to  expand  his  preaching  power,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  extempore  sermon  his  fluency  so  carried  him  away 
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that,  to  the  dismay  of  his  mentor,  he  was  still  preaching  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  ! 

After  a  lifetime  of  comi'adeship  and  sympathy  I  offer 
these  early  memories  of  my  beloved  brother  who 

"  Gave  his  pure  soul  unto  his  Captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  Colours  he  had  fought  so  long." 

Bichard  II. 

II 

From  Judge  Stanger 

It  was  in  1865  that  I  first  knew  Danks.  He  was  about 
to  go  to  Oxford,  and  I  was  a  fifteen-year-old  schoolboy  ;  but 
our  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  a  close  friendship 
which  has  been  for  over  fifty  years  one  of  my  greatest 
joys.  He  was  then  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  Oxford, 
and  all  that  Oxford  meant.  I  soon  realized  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  friend  I  had  met,  and  I  felt 

"  Like  some  watcher  of  tlie  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

His  keen  delight  in  the  beauty  of  Natiu-e,  his  sensitiveness 
to  literary  charm  and  in  particular  his  intense  love  of  poetry, 
his  humom-,  spontaneous  and  irrepressible — often  in  those 
early  days  taking  madcap  flights — and  an  imagination 
always  on  the  wing,  gave  his  society  a  rare  fascination. 
But  more  than  all  this,  as  I  gradually  came  to  learn,  it 
was  the  width  and  genuineness  of  his  sympathies,  the  warm 
interest  he  took  in  what  concerned  his  friends,  and  the 
faculty  he  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  of — I  will  not 
say  inviting  but — attracting  confidence,  that  drew  to  him 
as  by  a  kind  of  personal  magnetism  so  many  persons  widely 
differing  in  character,  tastes,  opinions,  and  pursuits. 

He  matriculated  at  Queen's  in  the  autumn  of  '65.  In 
those  days  his  eyesight  gave  him  trouble  and  he  was 
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forbidden  to  read  more  than  a  very  short  time  every  day. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  entered  Queen's  as  a  commoner  and 
took  only  a  pass  degree  at  the  end  of  his  three  years.  I  was, 
of  course,  too  young  to  be  his  contemporary  as  an  under- 
graduate, but  in  vacation  time  I  was  greedy  for  his  company, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  how  great  a  treat  it  was  to  hear 
him  talk  of  his  Oxford  life.  He  had  a  keen  insight  into 
character,  and  a  rare  power  of  vivid  portraitmre,  made  all 
the  more  charming  by  his  gift  of  humour,  so  that  he 
presented  the  little  circle  that  used  to  meet  in  the  smoke- 
room  or  garden  with  a  gallery  of  characters  and  scenes 
in  a  way  which  a  master  of  fiction  might  have  envied. 
At  times  his  humour  would  take  a  freakish  turn,  as  when 
he  suggested  of  the  man,  whose  intellectual  capacity 
appeared  to  him  prodigious,  that  Nature  when  she  made 

X began  with  his  brain  and  happening  to  fall  into  a 

reverie  went  on  forming  brain  and  forming  brain  until 
waking  suddenly  she  had  just  time  to  clap  on  a  body  and 

there  was  X ;  or  of  another — a  very  learned  scholar — 

open  a  vein  and  out  would  fly  a  Greek  irregular  verb  ; 
or  when  he  received  an  angry  letter  and  described  how  he 
perceived  small  particles  of  foam  issuing  from  the  envelope 
before  he  broke  the  seal. 

His  first  few  terms,  I  believe,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Afterwards  there  came  a  reaction,  due  in  part  perhaps  to 
the  comparatively  idle  life  to  which  his  eyesight  condemned 
him ;  in  part  to  the  struggle  between  conflicting  views  on 
questions  of  religion  and  theology  which  for  a  time  no  doubt 
occasioned  him  considerable  suffering.  But  this  depression 
seems  to  have  passed  away  in  the  very  term  which  saw  it 
arise.     Thus  in  February,  1867,  he  writes — 

"  The  '  broken  wing  '  on  which  my  life  crept  along  for 
a  week  has  been  set,  and  I  hope  has  begun  to  heal.  For 
no  sooner  was  my  resolve  of  isolation  formed  and  its  details 
in  process  of  completion,  than  the  friend  circle  seemed  to 
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reunite  and  draw  more  closely  around  me  again.  I  have 
seen  rather  more  of  Sayce,  have  had  terrible  theological 
controversies — have  made  a  speech.  Yea  and  verily.  A 
paper  was  read  at  the  Anthropological  on  the  '  Education 
of  Women,'  after  which  Sayce  and  another  man  powerfully 
argued  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women." 

This  was  the  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  Mr.  Mill, 
"  joining  the  ladies,"  as  Punch  put  it,  moved  his  famous 
amendment,  and  when  Professor  Fawcett  prophesied  in 
the  debate  that  followed  that  in  seven  years  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Now 
Danks  was  for  many  years  before  his  death  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Women's  Suffrage  ;  but  in  '67  he  saw  in  it  only 
a  tendency  to  exalt  unduly  the  intellectual  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  spiritual  elements  in  woman's  nature.  In 
language  which  later  he  would  have  condemned  as  wholly 
inapplicable,  he  writes — 

"  I  saw  a  vision  of  Love — I  saw  another  vision  too,  a 
vision  of  intellectual  abnormalities  walking  on  cold  heights 
of  German  scepticism.  And  they  were  Sayce's  Ideal 
Women.  ...  I  arose  and  declaimed." 

We  were  ardent  lovers  of  poetry,  amongst  living  poets 
holding  Tennyson  in  gi-eatest  reverence,  rather  shy  of 
Browning  though  full  of  admiration  for  certain  favomile 
passages,  hailing  Swinburne  with  enthusiasm,  and  eager 
and  excited  when  something  new  was  given  to  the  world 
from  any  of  the  great  writers  of  that  brilliant  period.  Not 
that  literature  and  poetry  were  our  sole  topics.  We  set 
out  to  talk  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quihusdam  aliis. 

"  When  each  was  guide  in  turn  to  each, 

And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ero  thought  could  wed  itself  with  speech." 

No  one  could  know  Danks  long  without  discovering  that 

N  2 
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there  was  a  romantic  side  to  his  character.  At  one  period 
of  his  youth,  indeed,  certain  hopes  and  aspirations,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Pantisocracy,  dreamed  of  by  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  appealed  strongly  to  his  imagination,  only  to  be 
rejected,  just  as  the  earHer  dream  had  been  rejected,  when 
found  to  be  incapable  of  realization. 

In  writing  of  far-oS  days,  impressions  only  remain, 
while  details  escape  one  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  recollection 
which  by  some  trick  sticks  to  my  memory,  though  in  itself 
by  no  means  the  most  memorable. 

It  was  after  a  long  and  delightful  skating  expedition 
on  the  Grantham  canal,  when  some  three  or  four  of  us  found 
ourselves  at  nightfall  in  a  strange  neighbourhood,  trudging 
along  what  seemed  an  interminable  country  road,  seeking 
and  for  a  long  time  in  vain  for  some  habitation  where  food 
and  warmth  and  possibly  a  conveyance  might  be  found. 
Danks  was  fond  of  a  certain  jocular  pessimism,  and  when 
in  answer  to  his  lamentations  I  reminded  him  that  it  was 
a  long  lane  that  had  never  a  turning,  "  but  perhaps  this  is 
a  long  lane  "  was  the  instant  rejoinder,  a  statement  which 
at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  contradict.  And  later, 
when  we  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  country  tavern  over 
some  very  tough  chops,  I  well  remember  the  loud  gufEaws 
of  some  yokels  drinking  their  ale  in  the  corner,  when  he 
gravely  observed,  "  I  think  this  sheep  must  have  been 
fed  upon  string."  To  the  rustic  mind  this  was  a  flight  of 
imagination  as  novel  as  it  was  daring,  and  we  all  joined 
heartily  in  their  laughter. 

In  August  '67,  after  getting  thi-ough  Mods,  he  writes— 

"  I  have  begun  Aristotle  and  find  it  rather  jolly.  In 
fact  it  is  very  pleasant  indeed  after  scholarship  work  for 
Mods." 

And  towards  the  close  of  his  Oxford  life  he  writes  in 
March  '68— 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  working  up  to  the  full  extent 
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of  my  ocular  ability  every  day.i  I  have  had  a  splendid 
term  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  activity.  Sail- 
ing, sculling,  walking — Aristotle,  sacred  history,  theology — 
these  are  a  few  of  my  many  and  absorbing  employments.'* 

After  Oxford  had  come  the  two  great  events  of  his  life 
— ordination  and  marriage ;  and  the  following  letter  is 
eloquent  of  the  joy  which  his  marriage  had  brought  him, 
that  marriage  which  became  the  source  of  so  much  happiness 
and  so  much  support  in  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  often 
recurring  anxieties  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Danks'  ill  health, 
against  which  both  husband  and  wife  fought  a  constant 
and  courageous  battle.  He  writes  from  Cheltenham 
early  in  1870— 

"  It  is  strange  that  to  you,  the  supposed  inheritor  of 
serene  Arthurian  happiness,  Oxford  should  have  such 
di'eary  associations.  I  was  so  happy  there  as  a  rule.  .  .  . 
For  my  part,  I  have  discovered  myself  sharing  the  feeling 
once  expressed  by  Arnold — I  positively  tremble  to  con- 
template the  crystal  depths  of  my  own  happiness,  the 
luxurious  calm  of  my  own  soul.  Yet  I  passed  over  the  same 
troubled  waters  that  now  toss  you.  .  .  .  Never  again 
apologize  in  any  letter  for  bestowing  upon  me  the  highest 
gift  of  friendship,  perfect  confidence.  You  cannot  give 
me  keener  pleasure  than  by  '  deluging  me  with  this  sort 
of  talk.' 

"  Remember  those  letters  of  mine  from  Queen's.  By 
the  by,  that  rather  implies  a  contradiction  of  what  I  said 
of  my  Oxford  happiness.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  a  golden 
memory.  And  those  ugly  lumps  in  it  have  grown  under 
the  polishing  hand  of  time  into  precious  stones  in  the 
golden  setting.    Remember  me  to   Chapman.    I  should 

^  In  'G7  he  had  written,  "  I  never  read  above  three  hours  a  dav, 
including  lectures.  ...  I  have  never  finished  this  letter,  partly 
because  I  have  been  reading  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  power  of  my 
eyesight." 
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like  to  borrow  his  brains  for  a  month  while  my  own  take  a 
sleep." 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  period  about  which 
chiefly  I  am  asked  to  write.  But  there  are  two  letters  of 
a  later  date  from  which  I  should  like  to  quote,  illustrating 
as  they  do  in  different  ways  his  love  of  beauty.  For  all 
that  was  beautiful  whether  in  Nature  or  in  Art  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  him.  In  music  he  took  great  delight, 
though  he  professed  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  could  play  no 
instrument.  In  the  first  of  these  letters,  written  from 
Rainhill  in  '73,  he  writes — 

"  If  you  do  get  to  Milan  bestow  a  thought — as  you  stand 
in  the  Duomo — on  yom*  absent  but  faithful  friend.  I 
think  I  was  never  more  overpowered  with  beauty  than 
when  I  pushed  aside  the  thick  cm^tain  and  passed  from  the 
glare  of  the  street  into  the  magnificent  twilight  of  Milan 
Cathedral." 

The  other  in  "74  gives  his  first  impressions  of  Ilkley, 
and  after  a  few  lines  of  vivid  description  breaks  suddenly 
into  a  delightful  piece  of  fun,  unexpected  and  at  first  almost 
startling,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  mind  one  knew  to  be  full 
of  reverence  for  Divine  reahties — 

"  It  is  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Half  an  hour's  walking 
takes  one  into  the  most  exhilarating  highland  air.  The 
moors,  which  stretch  upward  from  the  garden  gate,  are 
glorious  with  heather  blossom  and  rugged  rock.  The  views 
are  perpetual  intoxication.  In  short,  Ilkley  is  a  little  heaven 
below — and  I  should  recommend  you  not  to  neglect  this — 
probably  your  only  opportunity  of  getting  a  peep  at 
celestial  life.  The  abode  of  the  creme  de  la  cmne  of 
angelic  society  is  Bolton  Abbey — than  which  Paradise  has 
nothing  more  perfect  to  show.  I  will  disguise  you  as  an 
angel  of  hght  and  get  you  in." 

Of  his  later  life  others  will  write.  My  own  friendship 
continued  unbroken  to  the  last.     With  some  men  marriage 
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puts  an  end  to  other  friendships  ;  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  Danks,  for  wife  and  family,  to  whom  he  was  devoted, 
seemed  but  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bound  us  together. 
And  in  a  certain  sense  our  friendship  still  continues  ;  for 
the  memory  of  it  is  untouched  by  Death  :  that  remains, 
and  is  a  rich  possession. 


Ill 

From  the  Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  Rector  of  St.  BotolpJCs, 

Bishopsgate 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  desired  so  earnestly  to  write 
what  I  know,  nor  experienced  such  difficulty  in  expressing 
it,  as  now,  when  called  upon  to  give  my  recollect ion.s  of 
WiUiam  Danks,  friend  of  forty  years.  If  I  say  what  I 
truly  believe,  it  will  appear  as  rhapsody,  or  at  least  eager 
personal  homage  of  the  pupil  for  the  master,  accentuated 
by  sudden  loss,  unconscious  idealizing  of  the  dead.  I  will 
try  to  write  coolly  and  impartially,  but  I  think  I  knew  his 
inner  heart  and  soul  as  few  people  did,  and  I  say  deliberately 
that  of  all  men  I  have  encountered  this  was  the  most 
attractive  and  winning  personality.  I  never  entered  his 
presence  without  a  quickened  pulse,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
him  gone  from  us  without  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

The  acquaintance  began  as  far  back  as  the  year  1875, 
when  he  prepared  me,  a  raw  schoolboy  from  a  Lancashire 
Granmiar  school,  for  Confirmation.  The  preparation  was 
characteristic,  and  included  what  was  invaluable  for  a 
serious  and  rather  solemn  youngster  already  dreaming  of 
Holy  Orders,  long  tramps  with  him  over  Ilkley  moor.s, 
frank  and  free  talks  full  of  real  sympathy  and  helpfulness, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  apparent  affection.  Forty 
years  ago  !  and  the  abiding  impression  on  my  mind  is  that 
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either  he  possessed  luiiqiie  faculty  for  suffering  fools  gladly, 
or  else  that  all  human  creatures  had  interest  for  him  and 
his  sun  shone  on  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  unless  indeed 
they  were  bores  intolerable. 

In  1877  I  came  to  live  at  Ilkley  and  used  to  listen  every 
Sunday  in  a  temporary  wooden  church  on  the  hillside  to 
the  young  Incumbent-designate  of  St.  Margaret's,  with  his 
strange,  unforgettable  voice,  his  stern  note  against  con- 
ventional Christianity,  his  quotations  from  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Huxley  and  Ruskin  and  all  the  heretics,  his  strong 
under-current  of  tender  religiousness  and  Christ  worship. 
His  doctrines,  shocking  then,  almost  orthodox  now,  scared 
old  women  of  both  sexes  out  of  their  wits  ;  they  were  new 
light  and  inspiration  to  us  younger  folk. 

I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget  the  year  when  we  were 
colleagues  together,  first  in  Oxford  University  Extension 
work,  and  secondly  as  Vicar  and  Curate.  He  had  then 
returned  from  California,  and  was  at  his  best  and  happiest 
as  Vicar  of  the  newly-built  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Ilkley. 
I  remember  especially  of  that  time  his  great  administrative 
and  business  capacities,  his  enormous  influence  with  men, 
his  joy  in  Norman  Shaw's  beautiful  church,  his  intense 
dislike  of  voluntaryism  and  defence  of  endowments,  his 
bj'illiant  attack  upon  Liberationists,  his  hatred  of  ecclesias- 
ticism,  and,  occasionally,  of  ecclesiastics,  his  wide-reading, 
his  humanism,  his  unconventional  ways  of  speech,  above 
all  his  perpetual  flow  of  humour. 

He  was  the  most  forgiving  of  Christians,  generous 
hearted.  After  a  really  disgraceful  sermon  of  mine,  when 
with  youthful  zeal  and  youthful  priggishness  combined 
I  had  animadverted  on  his  annual  balance  sheet,  contrasting 
the  magnitude  of  choir  expenses  and  the  exiguousness  of 
St.  Margaret's  contribution  to  Foreign  Missions,  his  only 
punishment  was  the  slight  subacidity  of  his  "  Thank  you  " 
in  the  vestry.    Half  an  hour  later  at  supper  in  my  cottage 
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he  was  more  friendly  and  affectionate  than  he  had  ever 
been.  I  applied  my  own  castigation  and  the  shame  of 
that  discourse  has  not  ceased  yet.  He  knew  the  human 
heart. 

Magnanimity,  I  should  say,  was  his  finest  quality. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  meanness  in  his  nature. 

It  is  all  of  no  use.  This  man  was  too  dear  to  me  to  be 
labelled,  criticized,  estimated,  eulogized.  I  loved  him,  and 
love  him  still,  not  because  he  was  ever  kind  to  me,  not 
because  we  agreed  together  in  convictions  on  the  big  things 
of  life — we  rarely  did  ;  I  loathed  his  poHtics  and  he  laughed 
at  mine,  and  in  theology  we  were  far  apart — but  just  because 
of  all  men  I  have  known,  he  was  the  most  lovable,  adorable 
in  his  sympathy  and  humanity  and  essential  nobleness  of 
heart. 

And,  I  will  dare  to  add,  this  world  was  a  pleasanter,  a 
more  joyous,  a  better  place,  because  WilHam  Banks  had 
lived  in  it. 

IV 

A  reminiscence  of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Canon 
Banks,  by  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremaxtle,  late  Dean 
of  Ripon 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Canon 
Danks — then  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  I  having  become  recently  tutor 
of  Balliol  College  in  Oxford.  I  think  we  had  met  once 
before,  at  Ilkley,  where  he  occupied  the  church  which  he 
had  built  "  on  the  Moor,"  to  use  the  title  which  he  gave  to 
an  excellent  volume  of  sermons.  The  occasion  was  a  lecture 
by  the  eminent  American  divine,  Dr.  Collier.  I  must  leave, 
however,  to  others  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  When 
we  made  acquaintance  Danks  had  come  to  Oxford  to  enter 
his  son  at  his  own  college  (Queen'.s)  ;   he  had  recently  read 
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a  volume  of  University  Sermons  which  I  had  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life  in  the 
spirit  of  which  he  cordially  agreed  ;  and  he  wished  me  to 
make  his  son's  acquaintance.  I  did  so,  and  saw  both  father 
and  son  during  the  latter's  career  in  Oxford.  But  the  chief 
result  of  the  interview  I  have  spoken  of  was  the  formation 
of  a  very  close  friendship,  which  lasted  till  my  friend's 
death. 

Another  link  between  us  came  from  Banks'  connection 
with  Hudson  Shaw,  then  a  member  of  Balliol,  and  now 
Eector  of  Bishopsgate,  who  will  no  doubt  give  some  account 
of  their  connection  as  a  contribution  to  this  work.  My 
connection  with  Danks  became  closer  soon  after  by  my 
appointment  as  Dean  of  Ripon.  His  influence  in  the  Chapter 
was  always  firm  and  peaceable.  One  of  its  members  spoke 
of  it  as  an  instance  of  the  niitis  sapientia  praised  by 
Horace.  I  found  in  him  a  supporter  in  all  good  works, 
and  in  my  attempts  at  union  with  the  Nonconformists  ; 
for  though  he  always  avoided  controversy  he  never  shrank 
from  letting  the  liberality  of  his  views  appear. 

Danks  held  for  some  years  the  parish  of  Bishop  Monkton, 
which  was  only  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon,  where  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  parishioners  and  also  by  the 
clergy  of  his  Archdeacom-y.  But  he  resigned  these  posts 
on  being  appointed  to  a  Canomy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
in  the  year  1908.  It  is  there  that  his  talents,  especially 
his  power  as  a  preacher,  became  more  generally  known. 
He  was  welcomed  at  once  by  the  Archbishop  and  Dean  and 
his  brother  Canons  ;  the  boys  of  the  King's  School  who 
attended  the  Cathedral  ex  officio  on  the  Sunday  mornings, 
sent  a  deputation  to  him  at  the  close  of  his  first  series  of 
sermons  to  thank  him  for  the  exceptional  value  to  them  of 
his  teaching  ;  he  was  also  appointed  many  times  as  preacher 
at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life  his  power  and  his  influence 
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as  a  preacher  seemed  to  increase  ;  it  touched  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  under  all  circumstances.  I  think  its 
value  consisted  in  its  directness.  He  spoke  simply  as  he 
felt,  and,  without  any  special  rhetoric  or  elaboration  made 
men  feel  that  it  was  a  true  man  who  was  addressing  them. 
He  was  also  ready  with  his  pen,  at  times  pubUshing  short 
notices  on  matters  of  importance  in  the  reviews  and  in 
verse.  His  teaching  touched  the  senses  and  the  afiections 
equally ;  each  class  of  his  hearers  knew  that  their  wants 
were  understood  by  him  and  the  true  remedy  applied. 
His  friends  often  wished  that  some  post  in  London  might 
be  obtained  for  him,  where  he  might  have  had  a  more 
extensive  influence  than  was  provided  b}'  the  intermittent 
arrangements  of  a  cathedi-al.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  they 
must  be  content  to  add  something  to  his  posthumous 
usefulness,  like  that  of  Robertson  of  Brighton  and  others 
who  have  been  called  away  prematiu'ely,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
and  to  say,  ''  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


From  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  Dean  of  Norwich 

The  pictme  in  my  mind  of  Canon  Danks  will  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  resolve  itself  into  recollections  which  can  be 
set  down  with  particulars  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance. 
It  is  a  summary  of  many  impressions  gathered  in  walks  and 
talks  scattered  over  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  But 
the  pictme  is  a  clear  one  and  its  main  feaures  are  these. 
First,  a  brave  and  resolute  cheerfulness  in  face  of  poor 
health  or  some  other  untoward  condition  of  the  moment. 
Secondly,  a  penetrating  insight  into  character  ;  and  a 
capacity  for  expressing  what  he  saw  in  vivid,  and  sometimes 
pungent,  but   never   unkind  j)hrases.     Thirdly,  and   most 
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fundamental,  an  always  fresh  and  keen  interest  in  whatever 
social  or  theological  problems  were  astir  in  men's  minds. 
Upon  these  he  would  express  himself  to  his  friends  with 
a  candour  and  directness,  and  occasionally  with  a  humour- 
ous exaggeration,  that  disdained  mere  professional  caution, 
and  provoked  an  equal  honesty  of  response.  It  was  this 
intense  personal  interest  in  religious  and  social  questions 
and  the  capacity  for  forming  opinions  upon  them,  that 
gave  him  much  of  his  remarkable  power  as  a  preacher. 
But  it  must  be  added,  that  he  did  not  spare  pains  in  com- 
position ;  in  Ben  Jonson's  phrase,  "  he  struck  the  second 
heat  upon  the  anvil ''  ;  and  his  audience  were  sm-e  of 
having  his  best  thought  in  the  best  shape  he  could  give  it. 
One  does  not  often  meet  a  man,  I  do  not  say  of  such 
strong  intellectual  power,  but  of  such  steady  intellectual 
interests.  I  should  doubt  if  he  had  any  hobbies  on  any 
lower  plane.  A  regularly  recurring  sentence  in  his  letters 
was,  "  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  good  book  that  has  come  out 
lately  ?  I  have  been  reading  so  and  so,"  and  then  would 
follow  a  rapid  appreciation  of  the  book  in  question. 


VI 

From  the  Rev.  D.  Serine,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the 

East,  Oxford 

If  I  am  to  contribute  to  the  record  of  William  Banks, 
my  proper  contribution  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  to 
recall  the  impressions  his  personality  made  on  me  in  the 
intercourse  which  I  enjoyed  with  him,  in  some  years  of  his 
middle  life  with  frequency,  and  less  often  in  his  latest 
years  at  Canterbury. 

It  was  certainly  of  a  'personality  that  I  received  an  im- 
pression at  all  times  ;  of  a  most  distinctive  and  genuine 
self,  of  a  man  who  had  "  made  "  and  was  always  making 
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"  his  soul."  The  figure  of  that  personality  is  most  vivid 
in  my  memory,  aud  I  suppose  it  is  just  because  the  image 
is  charactered  with  so  much  individuaUty  that  I  find  my 
difiiculty  in  giving  it  descriptive  words.  We  have  words 
to  describe  the  character  of  a  class  or  a  school,  but  1  do 
not  know  of  any  category  by  placing  him  in  which  I  should 
really  illustrate  my  sense  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  No 
doubt  he  would  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  groups  into 
which  we  map  out  the  field  of  Churchmauship  ;  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  the  groupings  to  which  he  did 
not  belong.  But  the  classifying  of  him  would  be  so  little 
informing  that  I  would  much  rather  leave  this  alone  and 
content  myself  with  catching  this  and  that  cpiality  of  mind 
or  colour  of  temperament  which  came  to  sight  in  the  free 
talk  between  friends. 

This  quaUty  seems  to  me  worth  noting.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  special  easiness  and  comfort  in  a  conversation  with  him 
whether  the  talk  was  of  public  matters  or  of  more  intimate, 
and  I  ascribe  it  less  to  a  sympathy  between  us  in  general 
outlook,  for  that  is  not  quite  essential  to  ease  in  intercourse, 
than  to  confidence  in  his  intellectual  integrity  and  in  his 
fi'eedom  from  a  reserved  egotism  on  which  one  might 
trespass  unaware.  He  was  trustful  and  trustworthy,  not 
hesitant  to  reveal  himself,  and  hospitable  to  what  might 
be  revealed  by  others  to  him. 

His  talk  was  always  wise,  and  with  the  specific  wisdom 
of  genuineness  of  nature.  His  judgment  on  men  and  things 
was  the  expression  of  his  own  vital  contact  with  them,  not 
a  defence  or  attack  of  some  position  in  Churchmauship  and 
politics  imposed  on  him  by  school  or  party,  but  a  personal 
experience  that  he  found  things  thus  or  thus.  It  was  a 
mellow  wisdom,  benevolent  but  not  with  the  benevolence 
of  blandness.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  seasoned  with 
the  salt  of  irony  and  sometimes  even  caustic  humour, 
always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  charily  and 
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classic  spareness  of  speech.  In  his  public  deliverances, 
though  these  are  not  my  own  concern  here,  I  noted  the  same 
wiseness  with  the  same,  but  strictly  controlled,  irony  on 
occasion.  An  example  of  the  wisdom  occm-s  to  me  from  an 
address  to  ordinands,  when  referring  to  a  minor  detail  of 
Church  order,  not  infrequently  a  cause  of  perplexity  through 
a  conflict  of  the  letter  of  the  law  with  moral  expediency, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  priest  is  there  "  to  interpret  the 
mind  of  Mother  Church,"  and  that  the  mind  which  he  is 
to  interpret  is  a  mother's.  I  felt  in  that  remark  a  wisdom 
much  in  season  for  us. 

It  was  a  very  live  mind  that  one  encountered  in  him, 
of  a  strong  and  even  pulse,  quite  free  from  the  enervation 
of  masculine  judgment  which  sometimes  besets  the 
"liberal"  temperament.  His  sermons  on  public  duty 
before  as  well  as  during  the  present  war  period  breathe 
this  robustness  of  spirit.  It  was  this  consciousness  of  inner 
strength  (or  so  one  fancies)  which  made  him  receive  with 
equanimity  such  repugnance  as  he  encountered  to  his 
independent  attitude  in  dogmatics— an  equanimity  not 
unspiced  with  a  chaste  enjoyment,  always  a  symptom  of 
an  adequacy  aware  of  itself. 

And  behind  this  manly  front  there  was  a  most  human 
tenderness,  a  brooding  melancholy  over  the  lacrymae 
rerum,  "  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind  "  within  the 
mortal  estate,  which  on  occasion  glad  or  sad  at  a  wedding, 
birth  or  funeral,  in  his  circle  of  friends,  would  escape  from 
him  in  a  sigh  from  the  heart. 

It  is  a  very  finely  attempered  spirit,  altogether  a  spirit 
of  a  man,  which  is  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  William  Danks. 
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